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'TIS AN OLD TALE, AND OFTEN TOLD. 



BY 

MISS ISABEL GOLDSMID, 

AUTHOR OF "SHADOWS AND 8UNSBINX." 



This let me hope, that when in public view 

I bring my piotures, men maj feel them true : 

" This is a likeness,*' maj they all declare, 

" And I have seen him, bat I know not where.** 

For I should mourn the mischief I had done. 

If, as the likeness, all would fix on one. 

No ! let the gruiltless, if there such be found. 

Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly wound. 

How can I so the cause of vhrtue aid. 

Who am myself attahited and afraid ? 

CaABBX. 

What! write fai a book. 

Where the learned may look. 

Which the critic may con at his leisure ? 
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•TIS AN OLD TALE, AND OFTEN TOLD. 
CHAPTEE I. 

Eaii^ has one boon for all her children — death : 
Open thy arms, O mother I and receive me ! 
Take off the bitter burthen from the slave. 
Give me my birthright ! give the grave, the grave I - 

F. A. KXKBLS. 
Ah, woe ! alas ! piun ever, for ever ! — Shsllbt. 

The sun had not yet risen on our vast metropolis, 
the gray hues of twilie^ht mingled almost imperceptibly 
with the deep blue of night, as one by one her starry 

Sems paled before the glimmer of the approaching 
awn. 
The morning star, last and brightest of heayen's 
host, still lingered in the firmament as if loth to bid 
the world fisffewell. 

The leaves of the only tree in a churchyard adjoin- 
ing our dwelling quivered fitfully in the breeze, whilst 
a solitary bird cnirped its one dreamy note — and was 
silent. 

Man had not yet awoke to his daily toil ; the plough. 
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the loom, the engine, were at rest, the world itself 
seemed buried in slumber: it was as though the 
primal curse had not been Eliminated, and repose and 
maction, instead of labour and travail, were the inheri- 
tance of the sons of Adam. Silence was all around, 
broken only by the convulsive gasps, the long-dravm 
sighs of the soul that was struggling to fling off its 
mortal coH, and bound into the regions of eternal light. 
The man of science stood by the bed of death, but 
he proffered no succour, for he felt that a stronger 
than he was there, and slowly and sadly he vrithdrew 
from the desolate chamber. A minute longer, and I 
gazed on the face of the dead. I was the chief mourner, 
— alas ! I was the only mourner there. I remember 
but one thing more : I remember the nurse with her 
puckered, vnthered face, her slow, stealthy step, and 
callous demeanour, curtaining o'er those glazed eyes 
vdth their stiffening lids, and, as she did so, she bade 
me, with superstitious awe, touch that inanimate piece 
of marl " lest I should dream of it." My angel mother ! 
would that I could have dreamed of thee for ever ! 
I think I threw myself upon the corpse, but I remem- 
ber naught else : — that was a blessed time of oblivion. 
***** 

I woke — "how happy they who wake no more,*' — 
to the vague, shuddenng, twilight recollection, which 
precedes the full, gushing noonday revelation of 
misery, that rushes with tenfold bitterness to the 
heart. Indeed how could I be long forgetful of that 
last dread scene when the same withered old crone 
hung over me,- and told me in harsh accents to " cheer 
up," for that a gentleman had been each day to inquire 
areer me, — a friend. 

" Heaven help me ! " I repKed, " I have no friends." 

" Ah 1 that is yfh&t every one says at first. Miss ; 

but you'll leazn as one friend goes, another rises in hift 

place. "We make new friendships for ourselves as the 

old ones dropoff." 
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Tliis, I thouglit, is the pbilosi^liy af tlie poor, and 
tliis baTO I now to learn. 

" But,'* resumed the woman, " the genftleman wishes 
to see you as soon as the doctor gives him leave.^' 

T^ apothecary came ; he was happy, he said, to fad 
me so resigned. Aks ! mine was the resignation of 
despair ; that deadliest and most Btagnant oahn, that 
tosrpor of ihe soul, when f(ml and iu)xious weeds o£t 
take &nn Toot in the desolate waste, but where nev^er 
blooms the '^ immortal amaranth," or flower of para* 
dise. 

In less than a week, I was altowed to see ^ny im. 
known visitant. Punctual to the time and hour ap- 
pointed, he came. . There was an emphatic knock at 
the street-door, a card was presented to me, and, in 
another miaute, Mr. Charles Sidney stood before me. 
He was a cousin of my mother, second cousin to me,-*- 
f»y nearest »wrmvmg relation. I had seen him at rare 
intervals, when he came to transfer a little stock for 
us, Q^ to iustruct my mother in that ^mly veritable 
alchymy by which a few shillings are eked out to pro- 
duce the value of as many guineas. He now dragged 
forth a chair, took out his silk pocket-handkerchief, 
and sedulously vdped fipom the worn-out cushion 
sundry particles of dust that told a tale of neglected 
housewifery. He then seated himself^ and after 
balancing the chair to and £*o for a few seconds, com- 
menced as foUowB : — 

" This is a sad affiction, cousin Dorothy." I bowed 
my head, for I could not answer. ^'However," he 
continued, in the same dry, measured tone, " it was 
in the course of nature ; we must all go, sooner or 
later. You have nothing to reproach yourself with ; 
you have fulfilled your duty, Dorothy, and the remem- 
brance that you have done so, must be a vast comfort 
to you now ; but, bless me ! how poor she has died ! 
I had no idea it had come to that pass. How very 
absurd it was thus to conceal her circumstances from 
B 2 
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me. Your mother was a good woman, but she had a 
deal of foolish pride. She ought never to have sunk 
that last five hundred." 

I shuddered, I felt myself turn deadly pale ; for I 
knew full well the bitter struggle she had endured, 
the daily increasing poverty that menaced us, the 
lingering ^hope with which she had endeavoured to 
stave off the evil day ; and I thought of her vain, 
vain sorrow, the tears she had shed, the anguish 
with which she would exclaim, " What will become of 
you, Dorothy, when I am gone ? " and now to hear 
her blamed ! My cousin saw the agony depicted on 
my countenance, but he mistook its cause, and said in 
a softened tone : " Way Dorothy, don't be uneasy ; 
you shall not starve : yet tell me, my dear, what can 
you do ? I fear you are not fit for a governess ; can 
you play the piano ? '* 

" A little, a very little, — ^I am out of practice ; it is 
long since we have had an instrument." 

" Ah, it won't do, I fear. You can parley-vous it, 
I suppose P" 

" I understand French well," I replied, " but I do 
not speak it fluently." 

My cousin Charles looked puzzled, he shifted his 
spectacles, wiped them thoughtfully, and rubbed his 
brow OB though seeking for inroiration^; he was driven 
to a nonplus, stranded, wrecked ; at length he said, 
" "Well, cousin Dorothy, what w there that you do 
know?" 

I could have told him that I knew Shakspeare and 
Milton ahnost by heart ; that there was scarcely an 
old chronicle, or older ballad in which I was not versed, 
and I might have added, that I was tolerably well 
acquainted with most literary works of any eminence ; 
but I had an instinctive feeling that Mr. Sidney would 
not consider this knowing anything, and therefore 
I said humbly, almost tearfully, "I believe I am 
reckoned expert in needlework." 
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"Ah well, ah well, that's something;'* rejoined Mr. 
Sidney. Then, after a pause, " Do you know, cousin 
Dorothy, what there is left for you ? " 

"No; how should I?" 

" Twenty pounds per annum is all you have to de- 
pend upon. It will barely find you in washing and 

clothes ; hem hem I'U see about it ; you 

^hall hear from me soon. Don't fret, my dear, or 
you'll make yourself ill again. Indeed , Dorothy, you 
nave cause to be grateful for your recovery. The 
doctor says it was quite a toss up." 

" Oh, I wish, I wish I had died ! why was I spared ?" 
It was wrong, very wrong of me to say this ; I feel it 
now, and my cousm sharply rebuked me. " For shame! 
Dorothy," he said ; " you are arraigning the decrees 
of Providence." Then, in a milder tone, he added, 
" I have a scheme for you, so don't despair ; but I must 
first consult my wife ; only rely upon it you shan't 
want." 

" Alas ! I was not thinking of myself," I replied ; 
^' I was thinking on the lost — the dead ! " 

" But this is foolish ; " said Mr. Sidney, as he rose 
from his chair. " Your mother had but an unquiet 
time of it here ; she is happy now, and it is selfish of 
you to take on thus. G-ood-bye, Dorothy, you shall 
near from me soon ; in the mean time keep up your 
spirits." 

He was gone — and the tears I had restrained in 
his presence burst forth. " Happy ! — is she indeed 
happy ? " I exclaimed — " she, who, but a short while 
since, hun^ over me in agony, and whose last moments 
were embittered by the thought of leaving me to 
pine and struggle m this vale of misery, unsought — 
uncared for — unprotected. Dost thou not see me 
now, my mother?" I asked in reckless anguish. "Dost 
thou not see me forlorn — destitute — broken-hearted ? 
Dost thou not watch over me from that supernal 
world whither thou art gone ; or is there a dark veil 
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drawn between me and thee, so tliat mr tears fall un- 
heeded, my sighs unregarded ? Then why do I sorrow 
all the day long ? "Why do I weep and watch ike 
live-long night? But if, O my mother! from thy 
throned sphere, thou art permitted to yiew me pros- 
trate in. body, desolate in qnzit, then is hea^esn no 
heaven to thee ! " These' w^fe frantic, impions ravings : 
I have learned better tbings since then. ^ 

On the morning after the conversation above re- 
ferred to, the nurse came to me. ^^ You seem now so 
much better. Miss," said she, " that I may safely leave 
you to shift for yourself. I am wanted by Mrs. En- 
field to take charge of her husband. He has gone 
clean out of his mind ; it is a troublesome job to be 
sure, but then those scort of things pay so weU ; and 
there i» never* any stiiad} of beer — two pints a day at 
the veay least." 

" Oh yes ! you may go, nurse ;" I replied. 

The woman paused, moved the chairs and table only 
to replace them — ^the furniture of that small apart- 
ment was soon arranged — ^yet still she stayed. Fid* 
geted and annoyed by these manoeuvres, I said, some- 
what impatiently, " Do you want anything, nurse ? "" 

"Only, Miss," replied the woman, pertly, "when 
you can pay me my wages I shall thank you ; there 
was one week's, attendance on the poor old lady, the 
laying out, and " 

" Oh don't give me the items ! let me have the sum 
total;" I exehumed. 

She put a paper into my hands : I was aghast. I 
felt in my purse ; it was almost anpty. Must I then^ 
I thought, apply to my cousin for the loan ; must I 
hear hmi, in his slow, business-like style descant on 
each separate article ; note that notmng was oveiy 
charged, nothing had for her comfort but what was 
indisp^isable ? I was lost in these ruminations, when 
a letter was put into my hands : the contents were as 
follows : — 
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DjLiB Goirsisr Dobotht^ 

If yoiji will come to ii& on the 3rd instant (two days 
henee) there will he a room vacant for yon, as James 
wQl be off for school. We purpose making further 
asraag^ients so that you may reside with ns until you 
aie feitHBate enotigh ixy secure a home of your own. 
Send the a{K)thecaty and nurse to me ; I will settle 
with them : also^ you will forward me an exact account 
of any other trifiing- debts you may have incurred. I 
iieed not^ I am sorC) impress upon your mind the im^ 
peraftive necessity of sinct economy for the fature, 
and I feel confident you wiH not object to making 
yourself generally useful when you come to reside 
among us. We shall expect you at dinner, at six 
o'clock, countin^'hmse time. My wife and daughters 
send kind regards, and I am ever, dear cousin Dorothy, 
Tour sincere weU-wisher, 

Chables SiniTET. 

It was kind, very kind, of Mr. Sidney thus to offer 
me an asylum. What claim had I — a second cousin ? 
— ^that degree of relationship which varies with the 
rank and station of the kinsman.;, which in the peer or 
peeress is brought into^ &uck close consanguinity, but 
which, in the himible dependant like myself^ is ever 
regarded as " a distant branch of the family." It was 
with a heavy heart that I put myself and my very 
small packages inta the haekney-coach which was to 
convey me to my coia»in'sv I arrived there at eleven 
o'clock at night, although I had been invited to dinner. 
Let none marvel that governesses, dependent relatives, 
and humble companions, — aH indeed who come on 
sufferance, — should select that same late hour for 
entering on their strange abode. They come in the 
hope that the friendly obscurity may conceal the 
swollen eyelid, the cheek yet blistering with the 
tears they have shed on quitting the paternal roof 
&r the first tiaae, or on leaving the adopted home 
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dearer to them, perelianee, than the home of their 
youth : there is the hope too, they may escape, for 
that one night at least, the peering gaze of curiosity, or 
the cold supercilious glance of &ncied pre-eminence, 
or inflated self-satis&ction ; above all, there is the hope 
of being at once ushered to their own room, for even 
in the stranger's house there is one apartment such 
dare call their own, the room sacred to repose, the 
penetralia into which none may intrude, — where, un* 
heeded and unrebuked, their tears may flow ; — and in 
that solitary chamber did I weep as none but those 
who have lost their all ean weep. 



CHAPTEE IL 

Casa mia, casa mia 
Per picclna che tu sia 
Tu mi pari una badia. 

But to live 
With those, whose ev*ry word and gesture thrill 
Discordant through our frame ; this is severe 
Unceasing trial. — ^But the more severe 
Th' appointed trial, the louder does it call 
Our courage up, and bid us instant arm 
With heaven-ward patience and submission meek ; 
Trusting, when time and space shall be no more. 
To meet those souls from which they now divide xls. 
If now possessing them, too happy here. 
This earth were heaven, and nothmg left to wish. 

Elizabeth Smith. 

But with the coming day, brighter, happier 
thoughts arise. The room looks more cheerful wnen 
the warm rays of the morning sun are beaming on it ; 
yet, &r more than aught else, the necessity for exer* 
tion, the feeling that there are duties to perform, 
preliminaries to be adjusted, and a thousand details to 
be entered into, alike call on ns imperiously to brace 
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our energies, and arm ourselves with all the panoply 
of fortitude to meet the coming trial. 

I descended to the breakfast-room, and found my 
cousin Chairles actively employed in discussing sundry 
rashers of bacon, and, by a wise economy of his time, 
examining at the same moment certain alarming 
longitudinal papers, which, " like the mathematical 
demdtion of a straight line, had length without 
breadth." Mr. Sidney extended his hand to me, — 
hoped I had slept well, — ^that the mattrass was not 
too hard nor too soft, &c. Then he continued, " I am 
glad you are an early riser, cousin Dorothjr, as I hate 
having the bread and butter cut downstairs ; — Mrs. 
Sidney too, is lazy; and the girls have their meals 
with the governess ; so, for the fiiture, you can break- 
fast with me. Will you be so good as to pour me out 
another cup of tea ; one lump and a half of sugar, and 
only a suspicion of milk." 

Gladly I complied with his request, as I felt it a 
relief to be employed in any way, and I dreaded his 
attention being again attracted to the bills, which lay 
at his elbow ; but no sooner had he swallowed his tea 
than he took them up. 

" I think, cousin Dorothy, these charges are nefa- 
rious; the nurse is a jjerfect harpy, and as for the 
apothecary, I'll have his bill taxed. Neither do I 
believe your mother had half these things ; she never 
was an extravagant woman." 

" Perhaps, Sir," I said, with difficulty restraining 
my tears, " you will have the goodness to advance the 
money, and I hope by strict economy I may in time 
repay you." 

"Nonsense, my dear; you'll have enough to do to 
make both ends meet. Of course, as my cousia, you 
must always appear neatly dressed, so I purpose 
adding five pounds per annum to your little stock, 
which will make your yearly income twenty-five 
pounds : my wife thmks that upon this sum you may 
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do very well. Only be careful. Never nm ia debt^ 
Dorothy ; never rob yoiur tradespeople of their hard- 
evened gains ; Tejxu^mh&c it. is the only species of 
the& of whish persons in your xaiik of life can ba 
guilty; aad now good-bye, — ^I'm off to the city. 
Where is my hat. and sti^k ? — ^you'U find them in the 
closet, juat outside the door ; — ^there^ that will do> — ^it 
eannot but be your own fauLt if you are not happj 
and cheerful undar my roof* Good-bye, my dear." 

A fdw minutes a8;er his departure, Mrs. Sidneys 
watered the apartment, followed by her eldest daughter, 
and Miss Sharpe,. the governess* Mrs. Sidney received 
me kindly,, her daughtec a&ctionately,. and Misa 
Sharpe eyed me askance as though she considered ma 
an interloper. I very sooii understood them all peis 
&ctly : perhaps it is a foolish fancy of mine^ but I 
sometimes tihink I am. quick at discerning character. 

Mr. Sidney was a perfect maai of business, devoted 
to his mercantile concerns, eager in the pursuit, of 
wealth, yet abhorring specimtion — tormenidzigl^ 
punctual and methodical in his habits- (it was said 
indeed that all the clocks and watches in the neigh- 
bourhood were regulated by his. movements), precise 
in' his manners, and rigorously neat in his attire. In 
person he was tall, stcnit, and infiezibly erect ; ^his-eye 
was deep set, and penetraidng ; his brow thoughtful, 
as that of one absorbed in calcuhubion ; his step '^ plan- 
tigrade" and determined. A man he was of " cheei&d 
yesterdays, and confident to-morrows.? '^ 

Mrs. Sidney belonged to that numerous class of 
persons who are, at this present day, so rife in tha 
world ; — ^persons whom La Bruyere has described as 
^ort6s par la fbule, et ^atsamas par la multitude." 
There was a species of moral cowajrdice in her dia* 
position, a truckling to opinion, a slavish fear of out- 
stepping the bounc^ of conventional propriety. This 
all-pervading dread influenced every action and 
warped every notion. " What wiU people say ?'* was 
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her watch-word ; ""We miist do as othera doP* 
her &TOurite aphoriinn. Alas ! how few there sxe who 
dare chalk oat a pafch lor themsel^^; how feweor uiai}}^ 
who^ haying chalked it out^ walk persenrermglj and 
coBsiiBteiitlj ther^ ! How maaj covrodiiig cares and 
feverish axudeties woiild be spared to ua if we could 
cmlj dare to think for ourselves ! — ^if we weee bui to 
assert our own moral digoity, and Bconung the shuf- 
fling tricks^ the pett^r manoeuvres^ and dishonest prac* 
tiees of those who are ever hurtling and jostling eadi 
other as thej strive, with an energy worihy of a better 
cause, to ascend Teth^herand higher on the ladder of 
artificial society, we were but contend to walk ndbly 
and unbienchingly in the spl^re aUotted to us. 

f^or aught else that a^peared^ Mrs. Sidney was aa 
estimable woman, devoted to her husband ; fond and 
proud of her childrm in no common degree. I am 
sure too she thought she did no4 make me feel my 
dependent M^tuattion ; but I had a foolish pride, and 
was apt to be mcartij&ed when she would bid me ring 
the bell or fetch a chair^ whilst her own boys, or two 
or three idle joojtg men,, were lounging about the 
apartment ; and I have often felt the blood tingHng in 
my cheeks on bearing her say to a stranger, who 
would perhaps rise politely to greet me on my entemg 
the room, " Oh don't disturb yourself! 'tis o«^ cousin 
Dorothy." 

I had certainly no right to claim deference or 
attention from any person, much less from young 
men, for I was very plain, and, worse than that, I was 
unpardonably dowdy looking ; even dress failed to im- 
prove me — it was not true in my case, that "fine 
leathers make fine birds." I had but one ofier of 
marriage during the whole time I lived with the 
Sidneys, and that was from an elderly gentleman (as 
the boys facetiously called him), of threescore and ten, 
who was so captivated by the skilful manner ia which 
I bound up a lacerated foot, the property of that mis- 
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chievous imp Dick Sidney, that, having one evening 
indulged in sundry liberal potations, and being the 
next day confined to his bed with a toe as inflamed as 
his temper, he sent me a proposal of marriage in due 
form, with a detailed statement of his funded and 
and landed property, and the offer of a settlement — 
such a settlement ! that I think it would have been 
the climax of virtue in any woman acquainted with 
his liberal intentions, not to sigh by anticipation for 
the "pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious'* 
widowhood ; but 1 refused him, although my cousin 
Charles swore I was a fool for my pains, and Mrs. 
Sidney prophesied I should never have another offer. 
She was right, and I was right too ; and so I believe 
they all thought when, shortly afber, he married a 
very yoimg lady whom he survived ; she having died 
after four years of connubial bliss, without any visible 
or tangible complaint. The physicians were fairly 
posed, they felt her pulse, looked at her tongue, tried 
the stethoscope to her heart and lungs, and finally, 
wagging their oracular heads, pronounced it an inward 
complaint. Her own maid averred she died of worry. 
The malady or the treatment is little known in the 
*^ars medendi;^^ but few are aware how oft it has 
swollen the bills of mortality. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight £ur ; 

Like twilight too her dusky hair ; 

But all thmgs else about her drawn 

From May time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. — WoBOSWOBTH. 

A most pernicious woman. — Shakspeabe. 

I HATE not yet spoken of my cousin Viola ; bow 
she came by such a name I was for some time at a 
loss to conjecture. I easily perceived tbat Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney were not tbe kind of people to make 
Sbakspeare stand godfather to tbeir duldren ; but at 
length I discovered that, in bis younger days, my 
cousin Charles bad been an enthusiastic admirer of 
Mrs. Jordan, especially in her performance of Viola in 
the Twelfth Night ; and who indeed that has seen her 
can ever forget her plaintive, thrilling impersonation 
of that character? Poor Mr. Sidney ! it was the sole 
tincture of romance in bis composition ; assuredly it 
may be pardoned him. And Viola Sidney, well did 
she become her name! You could not meet the 
melting gaze of her dark " unfathomable eye," you 
could not listen to her touching melodious voice, 
without being assured that so spoke, so gazed the 
Sicilian maid, when she gave forth the feigned story of 
her sister's love, by which she would have Orsino in- 
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terpret her own. Indeed, I have often pondered over 
that strange anomaly in our nature, by which, so far 
from imbibing the mults and foibles of our parents 
and preceptors, we, for the most part, rush into the 
very contrary extreme ; and so it was, that day and 
night are not more diametricalljr opposed to each other 
than were the feelings, pursuits, and dispositions of 
Mrs. Sidney and her daughter. Theirs was indeed 
the very antithesis of character. In truth, Viola was 
romantic, ardent, affectionate to a degree little com- 
mon, but then she had an energy of mind, a moral 
rectitude of disposition, a firm and undeviating resolve, 
which acted as a powerful counterpoise, and together, 
gave a unity of character which I have rarely seen 
equalled. 

Mrs. Sidney spared neither pwns nor expense in 
the education of her daughters : she was most anxious 
that they should be instructed in every varied science, 
and proficients in all the branches of learning. By 
the bye, it is surely matter of marvel, that sciences to 
which a Locke, a Boyle, a Cuvier> gave every energy 
of their colossal minds, nor paused until they bad 
sounded with their plummet nature's profoundest 
abysses, and forced earth and ocean to yield their 
hidden treasures ; sciences, too, over which a Bacon 
paled by the midnight lamp, and a Newton sat out- 
watching the stars, — are at this present day (by a 
subtle process in which the vivifying principle is sup- 
posed to be concentrated within the pages of a cate- 
chism) brought down to the comprehension of every 
young lady at a cheap expenditure of one half hour's 
labour per diem ; whilst four or five hours are diumaUy 
allotted by her to the manual exercise called prac- 
tising ; a division of labour this (where the hands 
work so much more than the head) which would cause 
the political economist's blood to run cold. "O 
monstrous ! but one poor hal^enny-worth of bread 
to all this intolerable deal of sack." 
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It muj be owing to old associations, that I never 
enter a genuine, bond fide schoolroom with its 
instruments of torture, riyalling the Chinese punish- 
ments, its reclining boards, and its back>boards, its 
^eldrake collars, and its perpendicidar chairs, it» 
callisthenics and its gymnastics, that, notwithstanding 
this garish light, this noonday blaze of learning, 
which is iHuminating with portentous rays our intel- 
lectual horizon, and which the eaglet's eye alone could 
gaze on without blinking 5 — ^notwithstanding all this, 
no sooner do I enter one of these sanctums, than 
images of the dark ages, of the stem Dominicans and 
gloomy inquisition, present themselves in dim array 
before me. The schoolmaster is indeed abroad, but 
our children or omr children's children will live to see 
him fettered, incarcerated. 

O what a reaction there wiQ be one of these days, 
what a feU destruction, what a dire conflagration of 
miniature libraries, of homceopathic encyclopedias, of 
microscopic lexicons, of " Shakspeare abridged for the 
use of young ladies !" — ^which laudable process, by the 
way, always reminds me of the notable annunciation 
of the play of Hamlet, " the part of the Prince of 
Denmark omitted by particular desire." Alas ! the 
burmnff of the Alexandrian Library was but a faint 
type of the stores of recondite leamiog and profound 
pmlosophy which will then be lost to llie world.* 

* We fear lest, in the above passage, Cousin Dorothy should 
have laid herself open to the charge of illiberality : we have an 
a£fection for the good lady, and should be sorry to find her so 
misconceived. If we rightly understand her meaning, it is not 
the diffusion of knowledge which she deprecates, but only the 
Buperfioial manner in wbieh. that knowledge is conveyed ; few 
indeed there are'wiio, being thus easily enabled to obtain the show 
of learning, will give themselves the trouble of acquiring the. 
substance. We may indeed be told that the lady's virtuous 
indignation, instead of being levelled at the books in question, 
ought rather to be directed towards t^ose persons who thus 
perversely mistake " the means for the end :" but we would, in 
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O English mothers ! English governesses ! seek not 
to make your daughters, your pupils, so universally 
accomplished ; let the fabric of learning be raised on 
its alone solid foundation, — sound religious knowledge. 
Heaven forbid that they should enter the Hsts of 
theological controversy, or plunge into the fierce 
clamour of polemical debate, or mingle in the gall and 
strife of the schools, but when pressed by the bold 
scorner, or subtler infidel, let them at least be enabled 
to " give a reason of the hope that is in them." Teach 
them whose nature is dark and desponding, whose 
pathway of life is rugged and thorny, whose experience 
is sown in tears and reaped in bitterness,— teach 
them early to flee to that Kock whose overspreading 
fihadow shaU screen them irom the fervid rays of 
prosperity, and be unto them a stronghold in the day 
of adversity. Cultivate their reasoning powers some- 
what more, their imaginative faculties somewhat less ; 
let their minds acquire vigour as their bodies gain 
strength ; let music be no longer the engrossing, all- 
pervading business of their lives ; and be not fearful 
that the dread anathema of blue stocJcvngism shall be 
fulminated against them. It is the parvenues in 
knowledge who are ridiculous ; it is the '^ little learning 
that is the dangerous thing ;" it was the wisest of the 
ancient sages who felt how little he knew, and it will 
be they among your daughters whose acquirements 
are the most solid, whose mental powers have been 
most sedulously exercised, in whom those twin graces, 
modesty and humility, will shine foi*th pre-eminently. 

Mrs. Sidney, however, did not agree with me in 

-all humility, ask whether the authors of these «»j^«^»maZ works, 
do not themselves (in the railroad expedition with which they 
travel), altogether neglect the mecms by which that etu2 ought to 
be acquired, and whether it be not indispensable for those 
who would obtain a j aster knowledge of the sciences on which 
they treat, to retrace their steps instead of advancing on the 
beaten track.= — Ed. 
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these old fiksbioned, world-before-the-flood notions; 
and not content with, having collected around her 
tutors and professors snffidentlj numerous to have 
stocked a university, she considered herself most for- 
tunate in securing the services of Miss Sharpe to aid 
in the education of her daughters. I know ft is very 
siUy, but I sometimes take instinctive, invincible 
dislikes to certain individuals ; and the worst of it is, 
that, having generally found by experience these said 
persons do not improve upon acquaintance, I am 
afraid I shall never cure myself of the prejudice. 
Now I must own, that &om the £rst moment I saw 
her, Miss Sharpe sadly disquieted me. She was what 
is usually called a strong-minded, sensible, shrewd 
woman (how I do dislike sensible, shrewd women !), 
she spoke in recitative, uttered threadbare puerili- 
ties, and faded second-hand s^itimentalities in an 
oracular, sententious tone of voice. Then, too, she 
had a host of theories, countless as the stars, which 
theories always reminded me of the famous mansion 
built by the amateur architect, who, having called his 
firiends around him to admire the spacious hall, the 
lofty apartments, the well |4aimed dormitories, heard 
it observed, to his utter dismay, that all would have 
been very perfect had he not unfortunately forgotten 
the staircase. Now it always seemed to me that 
Miss Sharpe's theories sadly wanted the practical 
staircase ; this I know, they were far above my com- 
prehension, only perhaps, as Mrs. Sidney once observed, 
" how was it possible that a person with my limited 
education, could be any judge of these matters," and I 
suppose she was right. On the score of beauty. Miss 
Sharpe had nothing to reproach herself with. Tor 
certain it is that face and form were guiltless of ever 
having caused a sleepless night or uneasy moment to 
any sighing Strephon. When first I knew her, she 
had arrived at that debatable point, that borderland 
age, that neutral ground, when youth is fled and eld 
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not yet arrived; however, she preserved a prison* 
house secrecy on this point, which might have served 
for as perplexing a study to the antiquary as the pre- 
cise date of the pyramids. Added to all this, Miser 
Sharpe possessed one of those long Hamingo-like 
necks, which look as though the owner thereof had, at 
some period of her life, undergone the penal process 
of suspension in mid air, commonly called hanging, 
and been subsequently resuscitated. In fine, she had 
a pervading, indescribable, noli me, tangere, ckevaux 
de Jri8e appearance, which is sufficiently alarming. I 
wish I could have conquered my dislike to her ; I am 
sure I would have done her a good turn if I could 
(once in a way), but those every-day civilities were 
very troublesome. 

It was not long before I perceived how very little 
Viola and Miss Sharpe assimilated ; and soon, every 
hour and half-hoiu* that Miss Sidney could escape 
from that lady's jurisdiction and the technicalities of 
Bchooldom, were passed by her in my apartment : here 
together, we ranged through the garden of literature, 
cuUing the fairest and sweetest flowers of prose, or 
rarer blossoms of poetry; only those sickly, fsded 
exotics of forei&;n growth, which seem as though they 
lifiU not flourish in an English soil, but languish and 
die of the transplantation, we avoided by mutual con* 
sent: here, whilst I worked, would she read aloud, 
and her voice fall on my ear with a sweet lulling tone 
that reminded me of the flowing cadence of the " Para- 
dise Lost :" here too did we delight our fancy with 
bright and glowing visions, and store our memory 
with images of lovenness : here likewise, as we read of 
holy deeds, of loffy aspirations and immortal enter- 
prises, our eyes would fill with tears, our hearts 
expand with sympathy, and we would ardently desire 
to go forth and emulate those high and heroic achieve^ 
ments. Very pleasant were those morning lectures. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The child is &ther of the man.— Wobdswobth. 

Even BO this happy creature of herself 

Is aU-snffident ; solitude to her 

Is blithe society, who fills the air 

With gladness and inyolnntaiy songs ; 

Light are her sallies as the tripping &wn ; 

Forth startled from the fern where she lay couched, 

XJnthought of, unexpected, as the stir 

Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow-flowers. 

WORDBWOETH. 

Cenerentola -vien qvik, Cenerentola vk Ik ; 
Cenerentola vien at, Cenerentola vien giti. 

La Cenebentola. 

Viola Sidney was fifteen when I first come to 
reside with my cousins. The next in age to her was 
James, a systematic, plodding youth — Mr. Sydney in 
miniature, only without that gentleman's really kind 
heart ; his impassive wooden face looked as though it 
had tieen cut out of one of the desks in his jGEtther's 
eounting-house. Then there came Margaret, who 
should have been a boy, only that I have rarely seen even 
a boy so wild, so fearless, so heedless of monitions and 
injunctions. Nothing could daunt her, nothing could 
tame her. Miss Sharpe and she passed their time in 
perpetual contests, '* neYer-endii4;> still beginning" 
squabbles: as Margaret herself observed, they had 
their pitched battles, their skirmishes, their '' Parthian 
flights ;" and in this last species of warfare, Margaret 
haS greatly the advantage, her light, springy, active 
c 2 
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form told exceedingly, as after launching forth some 
poignant repartee that pierced through and through 
Miss Sharpens thin-skinned self-love, the young rebel 
would stay not for answer, but take to her heels and 
join her brother Eichard; nowhere could she have 
found a more fitting compeer. Mischievous as a 
monkey, noisy as a cockatoo, restless as an armadillo 
— Eobm Q-oodfellow was a staid and sober young 
gentleman, when compared with Dick Sidney. To be 
sure they were both very troublesome, but it did my 
heart good to see young creatures so full of life and 
spirit, so gleesome, so buoyant, so merry. I thought 
that the time would come soon enough when the 
world and its blighting cares, its withering disap- 
pointments, its iron truths, and stem realities would 
chasten their exuberant mirth, tone down their wild 
spirits, and dim their sunny hours. I could ;aot find 
it in my heart to scold them, although when I first 
came among them what a life they led me ! Practical 
jokes were played upon me, inkstands and their con- 
tents were sure to be upset (by pure accident of 
course) whenever I had on a clean muslin apron, or 
collar ; apple-pie beds were made for me ; they thought 
they should have full leave to quiz '^ old eouaixi 
Dorothy." One day, however, they, by an in^exuous 
device, placed a atiing across i^e door-way, wmeh was 
attaehied to the Ixdster, piUows, &c., of the bed, in 
such a manner tiiat, by a little manceuvring od the 
part of the conspirators, they would infallibly give 
way during the night. The trick I believe was aot 
meant to etxplode until I waa sound asleep ; unfoittt* 
nately, however, fov ikem and myself, in ptassing 
from my room I caught my foot in the string, and 
falling with great violence to tiie ground, sprained my 
ankle. This was far more timn they had intended ; 
and never shall I forget the agony depicted on their 
young faces lest Mr. Sidney should be informed of 
their mal-practices. In that case indeed they knew 
full well his anger would be excessive. Several times 
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during the day did young Dick approach me mtii 
penitential face ; I am sure the boy longed to throw 
himself on my mercy, but sundry be^, nods, and 
Tfinks, from the indomitable Margsuret withheld him, — 
E^e was too proud to su^Mcate my forbearance. iFor 
nearly a week I was chair-ridden ; but as, in answer to 
all inquiries, I merely said my foot had tm>ped, and as 
in addition to the pain I was suffering I recdyed a 
severe admonition from Mr. Sidney (who by the way 
was rather addicted to lecturing) on my sin of careless- 
ness, Margaret and Eichard were so wdl satisfied 
with what they were pleased to term my magnanimous 
conduct, that from that day forward they took me 
under their especial protection. It certainly was a 
great relief to me. In addition to this I had a secret 
feeling that at least I was not eating the bread of 
idleness — and this conyicticm greatly consoled me. In 
the first place it was discoTered I had a tolerably 
correct ear ; so I was allowed to practise reels and 
couniay dances for the young people, as Miss Sharpe 
averred they spoilt her touch for more scientific 
music ; although Margaret with infiexible pertinacity 
declared ^ that the fact was, Miss Sharpe always 
seemed to be running a race with the dancers ; in vain 
they essayed to keep pace with her — ^the faster they 
skipped the faster she played — ^they galloped, still she 
contrived to keep ahead of them.*' 

Viola too was pleased to say that I played to her 
singing, instead of making her sing to the accompa- 
niment, as was the wont with Miss Sharpe and others 
who were in the habit of marring her performance. 
Tet how could I do otherwise ? How could I help 
dwelling as the dwelt on each note in those toudiing 
ballads ? There was a lingering, sad tone in her low 
mellow voice, which entered into my very soul, and 
seemed to evoke the pale dim spectres of bygone 
regrets. I thought of my lost mother, of hopes long 
buried, of but whither am I wandering? 

Very different were Miss Sidney's vocal talents to 
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those of the tribe of chanting misses who gire forth, 
their dulcet strains in a '' still, small voice ;" which^ 
like that of conscience, is for the most part unheeded. 
It was indeed a rare treat to listen to Viola. 

B,ut to revert to my own occupations. I one day^ 
to oblige Mrs. Sidney, braided a coat for Master 
Dick, in a style which she declared might vie with tho 
tailor's most elaborate performance ; so for the futorey 
this rather masculine kmd of occupation devolved on 
me — ^Mrs. Sidney having, in a happy moment disco« 
vered that she might by this notable process save some 
few pounds a year. JN'either can I tell exactly how 
it happened, but soon after I entered the house, Mara- 
bles (Mrs. Sidney's favourite maid), had a sudden 
revelation, that to borrow her own choice phraseology, 
'' too much was put npon her ; " and as she at &e 
same time, by a rare coincidence, made the ingenious 
discovery that Miss Dorothy had a capital i^ack of 
plaiting, from that moment all the cap-borders, ruches, 
frills, &c. (and they were not a few) fell to my 
share. 

But the worst of all was, that Miss Sharpe being 
afflicted with very sensitive nerves, I had the luxury of 
that never sufficiently to be deprecated annual visit to 
the dentists. Thither had I to escort the children ; I 
had to coax, to bribe, to implore, for I could not scold 
them on such an occasion. Poor young things ! my 
heart ached for them. Once indeed I remember having 
had recourse to rather an expert manoeuvre, for, whilst 

Margaret was suffering under Mr. 's tender 

mercies, I instituted a game of "bob-cherry" with 
Dick, who, be it said by the way, had an especial 
affection for the good things of this life, and just as 
the boy was making with distended jaw for the prize 
which I held aloft, the dexterous operator slid in his 
instrument and hauled forth the " fanged monster." 
But this of course would not bear repetition ; and in 
general it was tedious work, not to mention the kicks. 
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and cuffs I receiyed (whilst holding their hands and 
feet), which would otherwise have uiUen to the share 
of that Prince of Surgeon-Dentists, and most kind- 
hearted of men, Mr, ,♦ 

Erom this same unfortunate malady of weak nerves. 
Miss Sharpe complained that the riding-school thre^ 
her into fits; so thither also I accompanied mr 
cousins, and there in a little dark den called the sal- 
lery, where the wind entered from a thousand labj- 
rinthine passages, I had to sit for nearly two hours ; 
their stint was an hour, but when Margaret was once 
mounted, no Centaur could have been more difficult 
to detach from his equine half. On she would go ; 
exclaiming at the top of her voice, " I know you won't 
mind waiting, cousin Dorothy ; indeed it must be great 
fun for you/' What was I to say P I could not bear to 
deprive her of her ride, but it was a dismal time to 
me. I could not see to work or read ; if I approached 
the fireplace, a volume of smoke drove me back ; if I 
went to the window, I was perished with cold, and had 
besides to look on half a dozen young ladies, who were 
following each other in melancholy monotony at a 
slow dozy pace, which fairly dispirited me. I think 
the treadm^ must have been exhilarating in compa- 
rison ; and all this was varied only by the stentorian 
voice of the Batty t of the circle, calling on them after 
each drowzy canter to walk, which summons the horses 
mechanically obeyed, without any apparent volition 
on the part of their riders, breaking their pace at the 
tea ; getting into an amble at the I ; and dropping into 
a funeral march at the Jc. 

All these things combined, kept my time pretty 
well employed, especially as I had to enact the duenna 

* iBut that the date of this story is perhaps somewhat too 
early, we should have thought that the celebrated Mr. C— 
was here aUuded to. — Ed. 

t Perhaps a progenitor of him who now "witches the world 
with noble horsemanship." — Ed. 
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whilst the masters gave their lessons to Yiola ; Mrs. 
Sidney haying a confused idea that she had read or 
heard somewhere of a " St. Preux et Julie," and aai 
" Abelard and Eloise." I don't think she need hav© 
disquieted herself. I was glad to be employed, for as 
I observed before, I thought my services might claim 
to be placed against the expense of my board and 
maintenance ; and I must say I was rather surprised 
that Mrs. Sidney somewhat unaccountably persisted 
in speaking of me as " the visitor." She frequently 
too would bid me observe that there were very few 
persons in my situation who had their time so much at 
their own disposal ; and she would say, with a sort of 
self-commiserating sigh, that I was indeed fortunate 
in not having entailed on myself the cares of a family 
— ^that I had all the privileges of celibacy without any 
of its disadvantages, its loneliness and abandonment, 
surrounded as I was by so many happy little faces. 
And truly my heart did warm very tenderly towards 
those gay young things ; but especially did I love with 
an intense affection that ^aceful, swan-like, lovely, 
and most loveable of human beings, Viola Sidney. 
There was another too of whom I have not yet spoken; 
Lucy, the delight of the entire household, who was 
but an infant when I first came to reside with them ; 
her disposition was so eminently gentle and affec- 
tionate. As she grew up, everyone remarked that she 
was astonishingly like Viola ; and so she was like her ; 
but only when Viola was in her pensive moods, — ^her 
oriental moods, as I used to term them, — ^when she 
drooped her fair head so languishingly, and her large 
dark eyes seemed to be drinking in excess of love. But 
then what most charmed me in Viola Sidney was, that 
I have seen those same eyes dancing in their own 
sunny rays — I have seen them lit up by the " Prome*- 
thean spark of intellect" — I have seen them too 
flafih with noble indignation at the tale of oppression 
or unmerited contumely. It was not one oidy, but a 
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€omplete galaxy of expressions. I scarcely know when 
I thought her loveliest ; each gaze of herTarying coim- 
tenaziee seemed to me stnpassingly beautiful, unt3 
aaiother come and dimmed it. 

Little Lucy, on the contrai^, had but one regard, 
and that was soft, melting, confiding. Her eyes swam 
in their own "liquid lustre.'* 



CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile, welcome joy, mod feast 

Midnight ahout aad reyehry. 

Tipsy dance, and jollity. 

Braid yonif locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Itigonr now is gone to bed, 

And advice wiUi acmpulous head. 

Strict age, and sour severity. 

With their grave saws in slmnber lie. — Mn.TON. 

In age we should remember that we have been young, and in 
youth that we are to be old. — Db. Johnsov. 

AxD tkus two years gHded sway. Viola Sidney 
reached the age of seventeen^ and it was agreed that 
it was now time for her to enter into society ; or, as 
Mrs. Sidney phrased it, she was to come out.* I 
thought the term exaggerated, as there was Ho court 
baU, or county assembly to mark this all-importtait 
epoch in a young lady s caieer. Miss Sidney was to 
Yisit only in hes own small sphere. Highly respectable 
it assuredly was ; still, whether she should make her 
debia at Mrs. Allen's, the banker's lady, or at MrsJWil- 
liams's, the substantial relict of a wealthy West-India 

* QueiT. Did this same phrase of being " out,'' take its rise 
in the time of the Jacobites ? Certes it smacks of the Pre- 
tender. — ^Notb by Dobotht. 
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merchant, was I thought matter of little moment; 
yet did it afford subject of debate between her parents 
for many a conjugal dialogue, after the fiishion of 
Hector and Andromache, as these colloquies generally 
arose when Mr. Sidney was about to take ms depar- 
ture, not for the wars, but — ^the city.* At lei^h 
there arrived cards for a ball at Mrs. Brookes's, and 
as this lady's husband was a partner in Mr. Sidney's 
mercantile firm, it was voted nem can. that it would be 
a most felicitous moment for Viola's entry into the 
world (at least their world) of fashion. I did not much 
care for routs or parties of any description ; indeed 
I had scarcely ever mingled in society since my first 
youth. Long attendance on an idolized and invalid 
mother, had worn awav my best years in strict seclu- 
sion. GThe world and its dazzling illusions had been 
obscured to me at the very moment when I might 
perchance have been fieiscinated b^ them ; and since I 
had taken up my abode in Mr. Sidney's family, none 
of their Mends had ever thought of inviting me. Why 
indeed should they p I am sure, to borrow the lan- 
guage of the schoolmen, there would have been a sad 
marring of the grace of congrtdty if J had ventured 
to exhibit at a ball. But on this evening, this one 
evening, I would have given worlds to accompany 
them, — ^to have seen Vio£ at her first ball. I believe 
I thought, in my own silly way, that half the room 
would be kneeling at her feet. I &ncied that a buzz 
of admiration would track her steps. I thought that 
Burke's glowing description of France's martyred 
queen might, without aught of hyperbole, be ap«* 
plied to Viola. I too saw her in my mind's eye, 
^^ just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
sphere" in which she was about to move ; " glittering 
like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and 

* What would our learned Grecians say to this speciinexi of 
tlie Oaristus ?->£d. 
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y.'* I too '^ thought that ten thousand swords must 
ye leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult." I too, alas ! 
forgot that " the age of chivahy is gone." Greatly to 
Marables' aunoyancey and in defiance of Miss Sharpe's 
sneers, Viola had insisted that I alone should officiate 
at her toilette on that memorable evening. Accord- 
ingly, I placed the diamond bodkin in her beautiful 
hair, which was braided round her classical head ; it 
was her sole ornament, — ^there was no '* barbaric pearl 
or gold," and her white muslin dress was plain and 
simple as a school-girl's. My task accomplished, I 
ushered her into the drawing-room. Her mother gazed 
on her with pardonable vanity. Her fiskther and elder 
brother were engaged in a luminous dissertation ou 
the insecurity of Mining Companies, Gas Shares, 
Bailway Investments, Patent Inventions, and all the 
other treacherous quick-sands, and sloughs of despair, 
into which men nave plunged headlong in their 
quenchless, never-dying pursuit of the delusive phan- 
tom — gold. Cursed are they as the son of Jupiter, 
who in his fierce torments sees the cool, dear waters 
bubbling round him, yet cannot slake his feverous 
thirst. Insatiable as the daughters of the horse-leech, 
who cry " Give ! give ! " the more they are glutted with 
their feU banquet. Oh, it made my heart sore to see 
the grasping, eager look of mute attention with which 
that boy was fastening on each word that dropped 
from his father's lips ! Surely at any period the illi- 
mitable love of wealth must ever be regarded as one 
of the most grovelling and debasing passions which 
fetter us to this earth, and clog our every nobler aspi- 
ration. But, that in the fall flush of youth and health 
when to our buoyant spirits life itself appears an El 
Dorado, and we float our bark gaily on the stream of 
time as on a Pactolus, where pleasure's golden sands 
on either side seem but to wait our outstretched hands 
to grasp them, — that in these days it should have 
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power to weave its fatal spe]! around us, and ensnaare 
us in its specious toils, appears to me dire, portentous, 
unnatural ! 

How mucli longer this edifying conversation miglit 
have continued I know not ; but Mrs. Sidney broke in 
upon it by saying to Her husband, " Charles, do look 
at Viok ; see, how brillLantly your present shows in 
her hair.'* 

Mr. Sidney leisurely drew forth his memorandum 
book, inserted some figures therein, and then turning 
round, looked fixedly at his daughter for a few seconds, 
and said, " Come and kiss me, Yiola.** 

This from him was something wonderful. I had 
never seen him spontaneously embrace his children ; 
still he was a good father, solicitous for their well- 
doing — sparing no expense in their education, liberal 
in his gifts, most anxious for their happiness, or what 
he deemed ought to he their happiness ; and yet I 
think his children rather feared and honoured than 
loved him. They would not run to meet him wh«n he 
appeared, or climb his knee, or teU him of their little 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows ; neither did 
he expect it from them. Mr. Sidney was a kind but 
not a fond father. He had never played with his 
children even in their earliest infancy, — never sat by 
their couch in sickness — ^never talked to them freely 
and unreservedly as I think a father should talk to 

his children ; but I am rambling on, whilst the 

carriage is at the door, and Mrs. Sidney, having once 
more surveyed her daughter oap-a^ed, having taken 
out a pin only to replace it in the self-same angle it 
had previously formed, and having given her sundry 
exhortations as to folding her shawl, and many in- 
junctions not to take cold, they departed. I did not 
feel inclined for rest, so I stayed up reading until three 
in the morning. I had left word that I should like 
to see Miss Sidney on her return. She therefore 
came to my room, looking pale and dispirited. 
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" Well, dearest Viola," I exclaimed, " have you 
enjoyed youriaelf ? " 

" Oh, yes !" she said, languidly, " it was very 
pleasant, I suppose." 

"You suppose ! why, did you not dance ?" 

" Yes, yes ! the whole evening. I am knocked 
up." 

" But who were your partners ?" I asked eagerly. 

" Oh ! don't, dear cousin Dorothv, be so mercileBB 
as to expect a catalogue rakonnee at this time of 
night, or rather morning ; it would be an endless bead- 
roU." 

" "Well, but dear Viola, at least teU me, if there 
were not one among your partners whom you liked 
better than another ; if you had any agreeable conver- 
sation?" 

^' No," she replied, ^' unless you reckon as such 
sundry meteorological observations on the density and 
rarity of the atmosphere — the assurance that it had 
rained all day, and the confident prediction that it 
would be fine to-mcHTow. Then, to be sure, I was 
edified by an anatomical dissertation on the physical 
powers of the premiere dantetise, which I think might 
qualify me to pass my examination at the College of 
Surgeons. I believe this is all I heard ; so good night, 
dear Cousin Dorothy. I am tired — I mean, I am 
weary. There is a vast difierence between being 
weary and tired, but it is too late to be analyticaL 
Good night ! we will discuss it aQ to-morrow." 

The morrow came, and with it Mrs. Sidney. How 
different to her daughter's was hep account of the 
eveniQg's amusement. She was in high spirits. It 
appeared that Viola's debut had been most triumphant. 
Mammas had looked apprehensive, — ^their daughters 
splenetic and spiteful, — elderly gentlemen had stared 
her out of countenance, and the young men, after 
casting a side-long glance at the adjoining mirror, 
giving an invigorating pull at their collars, and a 
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refreshing, although ahnost imperceptible twirl to 
their ambrosial locks, had crowded round her to 
" hope against hope," that she would take pity on 
them for the twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth dance. 
Could a debut have been made under brighter 
auspices ? And yet I said in answer to Mrs. Sidney's 
glowing description, " I don't think Viola was much 
gratified by the sensation she appears to have ex- 
ci beo. r 

" Oh, really !" replied Mrs. Sidney, with some small 
degree of irritation. " I don't pretend to understaad 
Viola ; she is so foolishly romantic. I cannot think 
where she has acquired those absurd ideas. I do 
believe she must have ransacked the circulating libra- 
ries for aU the maudlin, flimsy stuff that ought to fall 
dead from the press." 

" Viola's romance is scarcely modelled after the 

rtttem of a heroine of the * Eosa Matilda school ;' ** 
ventured to say. 

" I don't know ; I wish Viola would talk a little 
more to me. I am sure it is the wish of my heart 
that my children should make me their confidant." 

Poor Mrs. Sidney ! How many mothers have said, 
do say, and I fear will say, the same thing until the 
end of time ! And yet no mother can have the confi- 
dence of her children who does not, in their nursery 
and school-days, enter into all their pursuits and 
amusements — ^who does not listen to their communi- 
cations with a lively interest, sympathizing with their 
sorrows, and making their joys her own. She need 
not then fear that the nurse or the governess will 
supplant her in the affections of her children. !N"o 
nurse, no governess ever does this. It is the mother 
alone who can thus cramp her intellect, and dwarf her 
comprehension ; all else will tire of the tedious narra- 
tive of lisping infisincv, or the vapid confidence of 
girlhood. She too, will be careful not to quench that 
confidence by the inopportune lecture or sharp rebuke. 
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Few are aware of the chilling blight, the drear opaque- 
ness, and desolation of feeling which have at such 
times fallen on a young girl's heart ; when, in the ftdl 
gush of confiding love and boundless trust, she has 
asked for sympathy and succour where nature whis- 

Eered she might not plead in vain ; she yet has found 
er confidence repelled — ^her trust beteayed. How 
often, &om that moment, has she gone on her way a 
solitary being, in silence aud in loneliness, letting her 
feelings prey on themselves; and, like the canker- 
worm in the bud, blighting and blasting their own 
freshness ere they come to maturity. 

Still less wiU the mother who is really desirous of 
identifying herself with her daughter's cherished 
plans and secret thoughts, whisper what she may con- 
sider her little girl's bright salhr, or childish, yet 
heart-fraught eloquence to the m^t chance visitant 
who may " drop in." I have seen many a child, infant 
though she were, blush crimson at the recital. It at 
once destrovs the sacred feeling of unreserve that 
ought to suDsist between parent and child. Lastly, 
she will not (as was Mrs. Sidney's practice) reveal 
every petty domestic detail or casual observation to 
her husband. Girls will confide a thousand trifling 
circumstances to their mothers, with which they would 
not for worlds their fathers should be acquainted: 
they have an instinctive feeling that the latter cannot 
comprehend them. 

But to return to our conversation. Mrs. Sidney 
mused awhile, and then said, " Cousin Dorothy, I 
have been thinking that among all that crowd of 
young men we met last night, there was not one 
whom I should have selected as a husband for Yiola. 
Tou see, with my daughter's peculiar disposition I 
am most anxious that she should not form an attach- 
ment which her father and I could not at once 
apnrove. If Viola falls in love, it will not be a girl's 
light caprice or evanescent preference." 
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" You are right there," I replied, with enei^ ; " it 
would influence her whole future life. A disappoiiit- 
ment to her would indeed prove the wreck of her 
happiness." I Mt mj eyes fill with tears as I spoke. 

" And yet," continued Mrs. Sidney, " who weace 
her partners ? A tribe of barristers, * who never are, 
but always to be rich ;' sons of merchants, too proud 
to enter their father's counting-houses, and idling and 
loungiug about town the live-long day; starvding 
curates, * whose poverty and not their will cosiseniB' to 
their remaining single ; besides a sufficient quantity 
of those helots of me human race, younger sons of 
younger brothers. Would any of these do for my 
daughter?" 

*' Ah ! but," I said (and it was an original observar 
tion on my part), " riches do not constitute happi- 
ness." 

'^ True, cousin Dorothy; but there must be a comr 
potency." 

Ah ! that same word competency, thought I, who 
shall define it? It would defy the analytical powers 
of a Tooke, a Johnson, or a l4>wth. It may mean 
four hundred, it may mean four thousand, it may 
even, by a slight stretch of arithmetical iogenuity, be 
magnified into fourteen thousand per annum.* Mr. 
Hume, Miss Martineau, the calculating boy himself, 
would be puzzled under what row of figures to class 
it. In Mrs. Sidney's view of the subject, I think it 
meant a fine house, fine plate, fine servants, fibae horses, 
and as many other fine things as could be conve- 
niently foisted in. 

" Yiola has been all her life accustomed to luxuries, 
and she cannot do without them ; she must not marry 
a poor man ;" argued Mrs. Sidney with herself, few 1 
never ventured to contradict her, although I thought 
then, as I had often thought before, how little i^e 

* This is clearly an interpolation ; and indeed the ink is paler 
here than elsewhere. — "Ed. 
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appreciated or understood her daughter. " Besides," 
added Mrs. Sidney, " how people would talk if Viola 
were not to make a good match!" and with this 
logical, all-powerful, all-convincing peroration, Mrs. 
Sidney left the apartment. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Now the first question others ask, 
When for their girls fond lovers sne, 
Is — ^What's the settlement you'll make ? 
You're poor ! — ^he flings the door at you. 

BiTSOir's English Songs. 

line femme insensible est celle qui n'a pas encore vu celui qu' 
elle doit aimer. — ^La Bbutbbe. 

With aU my pride in Viola (and it was not a little), 
I thought that her future destiny would be similar to 
that of many another, as gifted and as lovely as her- 
self. I thought that, as offer after offer was rejected 
by her ambitious parents, her youth would pass, her 
beauty fade, her attractions fleet away, untU the option 
of refusing or accepting would be no longer left to her. 
As yet, no harm was done, unless indeed to the dis- 
appointed suitors, not one of whom I ever heard of 
as coming to an untimely end : they all kept their 
wits (I mean, of course, such of them as had any wits 
to keep) and attained a most tormenting longevity ; 
for I kept them in my eye, as, being an old maid myself, 
I had an intense sympathy with unfortunate lovers. 
When last I heard of them, their united ages (to 
borrow the language of the news-writers when, the 
twaddle of the house being at a discount, they have 
recourse to the twaddle of the provinces) amounted 
to one thousand and ten years. Viola '^ passed on in 
n 
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maiden meditation, fancy free ;" her &ther ansivered 
1^ aspirants in a firm clerk-like hand ; but, being a 
shrewd man, and perfectly well aware that these are 
not the kind of epistles young men show to each oiiifir 
(albeit a lady's name is mentioned therein) he com- 
posed a species of circular letter, which he had litho- 
graphed, only leaving a blank for the date, &c. ; this 
ingenious device saved him a vast deal of trouble. As 
Viola Sidney had now been out three years, and had 
attained the mature age of twentv, without even 
experiencing a passing sentiment for any favoured 
individual, I began to think, with Dick Sidney, that 
*^ if Yiola did not take care what she was about, 
she would end in being an old maid, like that rum- 
touch, cousin Dorothy." Mr. Sidney stipulated only 
for wealth and integnly in his future son-in-law ; but 
Mrs. Sidney indulged in certain vague reveries of a 
broad femily-tree, imder whose umbrageous covert her 
daughter might find a pleasant shelter from the 
storms of life. These various schemes at times 
amused, and at times saddened me. Vi(^ Sidney 
was an extremely beautiful girl ; nay, more, — ^the word 
fascinating might have been coined expressly for her ; 
and without that same gift of fascination, the Venus 
de Medicis herself (coiSd there be found another 
Pygmalion to endue her with vitality) although she 
would doubtless be surrounded by a throng of ad- 
mirers, might yet fail to secure one real lover. Still 
I thought, that, notwithstanding all these rare gifts, a 
girl in Miss Sidney's situation, without fortune to 
tempt rank, to barter caste for ca^, would never move 
in a higher sphere than that which she now occupied. 
*Eut I was mistaken ; and when the earl of GFlenalbert, 
with a splendid rent-roll, ancient lineage, and untar- 
nished reputation, proposed for Viola, I was well nigh 
distraught. I am almost ashamed to say how ^deaaed 
I felt. I thought how well she would become a 
coronet ; I thought how grandly, how gloriously she 
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would moye axnidst the fairest of our aristoeracy, 
herself '' the fJEiirest of the fsur." As for Mrs. Sidney, 
4ilie was wild with raptoze. In the dim niatriiiionial 
Tista, certain images of a stray baronet, or jayesoile 
hon&mrMe, oanght up at Harrowgate or Cheltenham, 
had flitted before her mental yision ; but a peer of the 
realm was 

'' Like the aloe's lingering flewers ; 
Which blossom to the eye of man 
But once in all his drearj span." 

And she was proportionably enchanted. 

Mr. Sidney too, I had never seen so elated. An 
impoTenshed earl would, to his wife, have been a 
great temptation ; but, in that case, Mr. Sidney would 
.assuredly have {averred a plain citizen who stood 
high in tiie mercantile world; but rank and riches 
united, were a concurrence of good things that he 
found it impossible to resist. 

" I told you how it would be, Dorothy ; I told you 
how it would be, Charles ;" exclaimed JVfrs. Sidney, in 
a frenzy of delight, "and you [this was addressed to her 
husband] wanted me to cut Mrs. Page, because you 
said she shghted us. JN'ow she will doubtless be glad 
«nough to visit us ; — ^that i^iteful Mrs. Brookes, too, 
with her ^mawoMe Xanaue^ and her stiff starched 
daughter, — ^how mortified they will be ! Lady Elderby, 
also, who had the insolence not to retam my card ! I 
believe she is related to Lord Ghlenalbert, — ^however, 
she shan't be invited to the wedding ; I'll put my 
veto on that.'* 

The honourable Mrs. Page had been a sdK>olfellow 
of Mrs. Sidney, the only sprig or scion of nobility 
with whom she was a(»[uainted ; and, although rather 
a distant offshoot, ]\urs. Sidney had always fondly 
jioped tiiat, through Mrs. Page's medium, her daughter 
might be grafted into the parent stem of aristocracy ; 
and therdi(»re she persisted in keeping up the ac- 
quaintance, although Viola declared that going to Mrs. 
d2 
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Page's parties was a positive infliction, as she was 
certain she was only asked for her singing. Mrs. 
Sidney, however, was content to put up with a grecA 
deal from great people. I do not qtdte Enow whether 
if it had chanced to her to be crushed under the 
wheels of a nobleman's carriage, she would have con- 
soled herself, as did the humble-minded Erenchmai^ 
with the philosophic exclamation, " C'etait pourtant 
la voiture de quelque grand seigneur ;" — but of this I 
am certain, that Mrs. Sidney allowed her feelinga to 
be crushed and trampled on in a manner that she 
would never have permitted from one of her own 
clique. However, her patience and forbearance met 
with their due reward. It was at a ball given by- 
Mrs. Page that the earl of GHenalbert was first intr<>- 
duced to Viola ; since which, he had visited occasion- 
ally at our house, and now, being lord of his own 
actions, and of a magnificent territorial demesne, he 
laid himself and his broad lands at her feet. 

I was in the room with her when her triumphant 
mother put the oifer into her hands. I watched her 
narrowly. The blood mounted not to her cheek — 
there was no smile of secret joy lurking in the comera 
of her chiselled mouth — ^no exulting flash from her 
radiant eye ; she was calm and immoveable : my spirits 
sank below par. 

"Well, Viola," said her mother, "are you not 
delighted ? You are indeed a most fortunate girl, I 
wish you loy, my own, own child ; this is the proudest^ 
happiest day of my life. I need not ask you what we 
are to say. There can be but one answer. 

"Mother," answered Viola, calmly, "you will give 
me a little time to think of this. It is sudden 
unexpected." 

"What," almost shrieked Mrs. Sidney, "you don't 
mean to refuse him ! You cttn't be so infatuated !" 

" Dearest mother, I ask but for a little time : I am 
4)ewildered — ^I must think awhile." 
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** Surely there is no prior attachment in the case ?'* 

" Oh no, mother, no ; my heart is free" 

** Thank God!" exclaimed Mrs. Sidney, and she 
heayed a deep sigh, as though a load were removed 
from her heart. " You cannot haye any personal ob- 
jections to Lord Glenalbert," she continued; " and I 
am told he is most amiable.'' 

" He appears so," rejoined Viola, in the same quiet 
tone. 

" No one can deny that he is highly aristocratic in 
his appearance," continued Mrs. Sidney, with great 
vehemence of manner. 

" He is very gentlemanly." 

*' Well, well, that is what I mean ; you surely do 
not think that a nobleman must be of necessity very 
tall, with a lofby bearing, and a regal commanding air I 
Ton surely cannot have any such vulgar prejudices ; 
and as to his nobility of character — his disinterested- 
ness — ^he has proved that sufficiently by selecting you, 
Viola ; — he that might have chosen from among the 
first families of the land." 

Mr. Sidney entered at this crisis. " There, Viola," 
he said, extending a written sheet of paper to her, 
"will this do ? I hope it is not too humble. Gf^rati- 
fied as I am, I would not, by any means, appear servile 
or cringing. He gets a treasure in you, Viola; a 
monarch might be proud to share his crown with you, 
my girl ; and now he will expect to hear the confirma* 
tion of his happiness from your own lips. Shall I 
bid him come to-day ?" 

I could not help observing to myself that Mr. 
Sidney had not even consulted his daughter as to 
what answer he should send to Lord Glenalbert's 
proposal. He seemed to make sure of her assent ; if 
Viola noticed this, she stood too much in awe of her 
father to make any comment thereon ; but, in answer 
to his last question, she said, with breathless earnest 
ness, " Oh, not to-day, papa ; to-morrow." 
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"Nay, Viola, this is foolish," rejoined Mr. Sidney; 
" this IS unlike you to keep him in suspense. Bely 
upon it, my girl, your modesty won't be severely 
taxed ; a glance, a word, half a word from yoa iml 
suffice." 

" I cannot see him to-day, fisuther." Mrs. Sidn^ 
here came to her daughter's relief. " Viola is right, 
Charles ; remember it is late, and if Lord GMenalbert 
calls to-day, we must ask him to dinner ; and I shall 
have to send out for fish, and there must be an 
omelette, and sundry other knick-knacks, — and things 
never do when they are prepared in a hurry ; besides, 
the cook won't have time." 

" My dear Anne," said heft husband, **rely upon it. 
Lord Gl^ialbert will have otiier things to thmk of, 
than how your dinner is dressed. There is sure to be 
enough, and that is everythiug : besides, if we are to 
make compliments with him it will never do ; yoa 
forget that he must now of course diixie here every 
day." 

" Oh, I shan't mind after once or twice, Oharles ; 
but first impressions are everything." 

Mr. Sidney acquiesced. La all controversies rela^ 
tive to domestic affidrs, Mrs. Sidney invariably carried 
the day. 

I did not quite like Miss Sidney's manner during 
the rest of that eventful afternoon ; she seemed to 
be arguing or reasoning herself, as it were, into 
love. '^ I think, cousin Dorothy," said she to me 
when we were left alone, "I think, I am sure, I 
like Lord Glenalbert very much; I am always glad 
when he asks Ine to dance. It is very pleasant to 
meet with any one who takes so real an interest in 
all one says or does ; — ^I have heard several traits of 
him that I think perfectly admirable. I do not 
know any one I meet in sodety whom I like so 
well, or whom I hold in such high estimation : and 
as to falling in love, as it is caUed; with any one; I 
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don't think that is at all in mj waj; I oeitaiDlj 
have not any very great aptitude for that exquisite 
diversion ; " and so she went oa. How was I to 
anBwer her P She did not ask my advice, and even 
if she had, I should hare given it distrustfully. I 
BBver had a lover ; and love, the love matrimonial^ 
waa a sealed book to me. What then did I kiK)w 
of such matters P To be sure, years ago I had in- 
dulged a vain^ delusive dream, — I had staked my 
dearest hopes upon but what am I doing? 

I am not writing my own history. The next day, 
Lord Glenalbfflrt called; and, after that interview, 
Yiola looked radiantly happy. '^It is a pleasant 
thing, Dorothy," said she, when she came to my 
room at night, ^'to be the cause of happiness to 
others. There is something Ood-like in it, — ^it seems 
to expand one's very soul. My heart bounded again 
as Lord Glenalbert thanked me for his .felicity; and 
my pacents too, Dorothy, — how gratified they seem ! 
My lather told me he fdt tenyeaors younger ; and my 
mother wept for joy as she embraced me. It is 
delightful to look on them." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The poefc fidsified : — *'The course of true love runs smooth." 

L'amour qui croit peu k peu at par degrSs, ressemble trop ^ 
ramiti^ pour dtre une passion yiolente. — LtA. Bbutebb. 

SoMS weeks passed awa^ ; my fears^ fori had hadmy 
fears, were rapidlv subsiding. There was a manly sin- 
cerity^a " glow of heart," and an unfeiling generosity 
in Lord Glenalbert's disposition, which (uil^, hourly, 
made themselves felt» and could not fail to be 
appreciated by all who had the privilege of his acquain* 
tance. In literary attainments and graep of intellect. 
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he was decidedly inferior to Viola ; but then, I have 
never seen her equal. I do not know that he was less 
weE informed than the average number of yoxmg ^n- 
tlemen whom it is one's good fortune to fall in with r 
he was eloquent on the game laws ; oonversant in the 
leading articles of the Tory newspapers ; wrote his 
own language correctly, spoke it without any violation 
of grammar; appreciated a French hon mot, and 
quoted Latin sans using false quantities : ^' complete 
in all good graces to grace a gentleman." That 
he did not quite understand Viola I felt assured, and 
when she would, almost unconsciously to herself, burst 
forth like an inspired sibyl, or rapt improvisatrice, 
into some impassioned gush of poetrv, or give vent to 
her high-toned feelings in a strain of fendd eloquence, 
I have seen him laugh, in his frank joyous manner, at 
her enthusiasm ; and then, for one moment, would she 
look annoyed. There is something chilling to an ideal- 
ist in being laughed at. Argument, remonstrance, 
exhortation, they can bear ; but few ardent natures are 
proof against the contemptuous sneer, or barbed shaft^ 
of ridicule. Still, these were slight breezes that 
scarcely ruffled the smooth current of her life. That 
she had become attached to Lord Glenalbert, I could 
not doubt. It was a calm, concentrated feeling, a 
quiet yet heart-felt assurance of happiness, a " sober 
certaiaty of waking bliss," far better, perhaps, than 
the fierce whirlwind of passion. I did not ag^ee with 
her that she had not the capability of loving intensely. 
I thought hers was a nature formed to love with that 
love, which alas ! too often borders on idolatry. Still 
I had no doubt as to her eventual felicity, I felt, that 
as a husband. Lord Glenalbert would each day become 
dearer to her. His mild, unpretending virtues were 
made for the sacred, home-felt bliss of domestic life ; 
and for Viola, once married, I had no fears. Her pure, 
noble nature, her firm principles, built as they were 
on a rock of adamant, would insure her &om aU peril. 
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She, I knew, was safe. It was curious, too, to mark 
Lord . Glenalbeit's conduct during this period. His 
love for Viola partook of the nature of his character, — 
outwardly it was calm, very calm ; before a stranger 
he would shrink into himself, and would seem loth to 
paj her those trifling attentions and civilities which 
their relative situation seemed to demand. Yet was 
his love of no common order ; it pervaded his entire 
being, resembling what philosophers tell us of the 
magnetic influence, — a power universally diffused, yet 
imperceptible to us imtil, perhaps, by the slight acci- 
dent of a balanced needle, it proves its latent existence 
and reality. Viola Sidney was the least ambitious of 
human beings. I am very certain that the adventitious 
gifts of rank and wealth had for her no attractions ; 
yet did she feel gratified at the prospect of having her 
name enrolled amongst the good and great — of being 
identified with that £eunily of whom, during countless 
generations, it might be truly averred, that " les hom- 
mes etaient sans peur, et les femmes sans reproche." 
She felt that Lord Glenalbert's talents were scarcely 
of that order which would entitle him to hold a con- 
spicuous place in his country's councils, but she like- 
wise felt, that much might be done by their united in- 
fluence in private life ; and they had mutually resolved 
to pass the greater part of the year at his magni- 
ficent estate in the north, and to improve, to the 
utmost of their power, the vast talent which would be 
committed to their trust. Por my own part I had 
indeed reason to love Lord Glenalbert ; he treated me 
with a deference and courtesy that I thought had 
passed away with the olden time : indeed, I think his 
love for Viola had raised the whole sex in his estima- 
tion; old or voung, vapid or witty, handsome or ugly, 
it mattered out little to Lord Glenalbert ; to be a 
woman was enough to insure his respect, and claim his 
homage. With her own bright, radiant look did Viola 
say to me one day, " Cousin Dorothy, you are to live 
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mth us vrhen we are nuurried, as a Mend, a bdoTed 
friend, rem^ober ; you shall have your own apartniieiits 
and join us when you please. Nay do not thank me^" 
she said, as I was about to interrupt her : ^ it was 
Lord Glenalbert's proposition, and I loved hun for 
being the first to thmk of it." My eyes swam in tears. 
To live vrith Yiola; to enjoy her society without re- 
stramt ; I, who would have toiled for her, slaved for 
her, died for her ; it was almost too mueh for me to bear. 
The thought of partmg with her had indeed sadly 
quenched the joy I should otherwise have felt in her 
brilliant prospects ; it was selfish, I know,but in vain I 
had essayed to conquer it Now I was at the zenith of 
&iieity. I felt that I ought to be more grieved at the 
proE^ect of leaving Mr. and Mrs. ^dney, for th^ had 
received me whon I was an outcast. At that moment, 
too, I inclined to think I had done injustice to 
Miss Sharpe — ^that perhaps, afker all, sl^ was not so 
utterly insupportable or rancorous as I was wcmt to 
fancy her ; but these feelings passed away, and joy, on* 
mingled joy at my own felicitous prospects, en^ssedmy 
every thought, and outweighed all other considerations. 
Weeks lubd rolled into months, and still the weddings 
day was not fixed ; yet were the lawyers, milliners, 
jewellers, the sutlers of the camp, sounding their ^ad 
note of preparation. At first, indeed, the momage 
had been well nigh broken off; £or Lady Olenalbert, 
who was travelling on the continent for the restoration 
of her youngest daught^'s health, had vmtten such a 
cold, ungracious letter, in answer to one vrith which 
Mr. Sidney had favoured her, detailing the proposed 
alliance between Lord Qlenalbert ana his daught^r^ 
that Yiola^ with her usual good feeling, had resolut^y 
declared no power on earth should induce her to outer 
a family where her presence would so manifesiiy be 
deemed an intrusion, Mrs. Sidney thought '^ the letter 
was very well in its way, — somewhat stiff, but that 
doubtless was the countess's manner." Lord Glraialbert 



liad abo heard fircmi hk mother, he was eyide&tly 
maeh disquieted, but he did aot impart the eoateiits* 
of her letter to Viola. Immediately, howevCT, he wrote 
again : — he was an only son, and he conquered. .There 
came a second letter from the countess to Lord Glen- 
albert enclosing one for Mr. Sidney, and, this time, it 
was at least civilly worded, expressing her eager wish 
to see her son happy, and douUnng not that his choice 
would meet her approbation. In reply to Lord Glen- 
albert, she expressed her readmeai to aecede to his 
request of being present at the wedding ; only sti- 
pulating that she must have his escort, as she would 
not venture to cross the sea at that inclement season, 
without his protection; Lord Qlenalbert of course 
did not hesitate to comply with this request, yet 
keenly he felt the separation from Viola; he struggled 
hard against it, but he was evidently deeply moved. 
It was their first parting ; they had, however, the con- 
solation of knowing it would ako be their last^ as the 
wedding was to take place immediately on his return. 
At Lo»l Glenalbert's particular desire, Viola was ta 
pass the time of his absence with his maternal aunt, 
the Lady Sarah Herbert. She was the widow of a 
gentleman of ancient fiunily, and extensive property, 
and was n<r(v sp^uding the Christmas holidays at her 
estate in the south of England, where she had col* 
lected roimd her a bevy of relations and friends. 

'* Viola wiU there be intrciduced to many members 
of my femily ;" observed Lord Glenalbert to me one 
day, whai we were discussing this ]^Ian. ^ She must 
not first come among them as my wife ; but they shall 
learn ta love and reverenoe her as Miss Kdney.** 

I honoured him for that sentiment. 

Lord Glenalbert took his departure for the Con« 
tinent. 

Lady Sarah Herbert sent her invitation in due 
form. But the distance was great ; Mrs. Sidney did 
not like to leave her young family; and she also 
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wished to be on the spot to superintend her daughter's 
trau89eau; so it was arranged that I should accom« 
panj Miss Sidney. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

The miBtletoe hung in the oastle hall. 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall ; 
The Baron's retainers were blithe and gay 
Keeping their Christmas holyday. 

Haines Bailkt. 

All pages of human life are worth studying ; the wise instruct, 
the gay divert us, the imprudent teach us what to shun, the 
absurd cure the spleen. — ^Mrs. Montague. 

I HATE, I fear, what many would call a foolish pre- 
judice against Christmas festivities degenerating, with 
those to whom Providence has granted its choicest 
gifts, into mere physical enjoyment of the advantages 
of which their " cup of life" is already foil. I can 
indeed understand right well that to the toil-worn 
mechanic, the weary aSrtizan, or slave of the factory — 
to thousands, with whom " the night is joint labourer 
with the day," this gracious festival may be one of 
licensed mirth and jollity. Alas for these, our here* 
ditary bondsmen*, these toilers in factory or in mine; 
victims as they are of an unholy necessity, slaves to 
an unrighteous utilitarianism, whose shrunken frames, 
crushed limbs, and debased intellect, tell in fearful< 
characters a tale of cruel wrong and dire oppression. 
A blot are they in our body politic, a stwn in our 
body social, a canker-worm in our mercantile pros« 

* Tempora mutantur^ &c. Much has been done since this pas- 
sage was written^ to ameliorate the condition of the factory 
operative, and of the labouring classes in general — ^but much 
remains to do. — ^Ed. 
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perity, a corrosive mildew preying on its very vitals ; 
for surely, surely, no land can ever prosper where 
such enormities are encouraged, protected, nay lauded. 
'' Behold, the Lord's hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save ; neither His ear heavy that He cannot 
hear," and sooner or later will the cry of those unfor- 
tunates ascend up before Him, and pierce into His 
mercy seat, and draw down His thunderbolts of judg- 
ment and of wrath upon this hitherto fisivoured 
country. I can understand full well, I say, that to 
these, and such as these, this gracious festival may be 
one of licensed mirth and jolHty ; that the song with 
which they hail the mom that gives them a brief 
respite from iron toil, and carking drudgery, may be 
in them a fitting Christmas carol : for who shall say 
whether to their darkened minds, this sense of free- 
dom from temporal slavery may not be a powerful 
medium of raismg their souls to that far more blessed 
redemption &om spiritual thraldom with which this 
season is fraught P But that the powerful, the noble, 
the wealthy, with whom life itself is a perpetual holi- 
day, — ^that these, with their rare talents, high privileges, 
and mighty responsibilities, should set apart this day 
on which we commemorate a boon so vast, so im- 
measurable that the dazzled soul trembles even while 
she rejoices over it, a day too '* dark with excessive 
bright,'' to those who should rashly lay unhallowed 
hands on the ark of the new covenant, and dive into 
a mystery which reason's fathom line could never 
touch — ^that these, I repeat, should mark out this 
solemn season for wassail and for reveliy, is an anomaly 
that I care not to unravel. 

Situated, however, as I was, I felt it my duty to 
accompany Miss Sidney, and accordingly we set forth 
on our journey. "We were two days on the road, but 
the weather was delightfully mild lor the season ; the 
sun yet powerful enough to chequer the surrounding 
country with that variety of light and shade which 
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giyes sQch oilann to iHnB iandscape. VioIa vma at my 
fade speakmg to me xnaeBenredlj of all kar fhaom and 
profl^ects for tiie f tttnro ; plana so feasible^ so iusbet, so 
Teasonabla, that I could not doubt thej would be 
realised, — ^prospects so ratioiial that they seemed to 
ULBure a peipetoiiy of biiss. But as we approached 
that lordly CMtle, my spints flagged ; my heart oank ; 
I Tvas ner^ods m Hob ertreme. I, who had not been 
in society for BO many yean; I, who was so plidn, so 
ffuueis, 80 painfully sensible of my own deficiencies, to 
encounter a group of strange f^es, to Hye fimuliaify 
with them, ^id &at iSoir days and weeks ; I liitezally 
trembled. Tiola did all she could to console me : we 
enteied the gates ; ihe post-boys cracked tiieir wirips ; 
although in my nerrous trepidation, I besoaght istiem 
not to hurry, the horses gdloped, — ^we were wkbrled 
.along the magnificent avenue, — ^we were at the door. 
Infinite was my rdief to fisid that the whole .party, 
tempted by thb beauty of the day, had gone on an 
exploratory expedition. We were conduotod to our 
rooms ; the yery magnificence of the apartmemb de- 
m!e8sed me, contrasted too as it was with my own 
dormitOTy at Mr. Sidney's, — eleven leet by nine. The 
bed with its rich canopy and costly vabnoe, the 
toilette table wi^ its rare implement, iiiat seeoned 
designed for anything but use. (Ha¥e I not said, 
that Lady Sarah Herbert's was a " show house ?") 
The packages were brought to my room, and I began 
most sedulously putting things in their places. The 
employment had a soothing effect on me, and lumng 
donned my grey satin gown (my best dress), I began 
to find out that it must be gettine veiy kte ; ao I 
resQlyed upon going in quest of Viola. I had no one 
to guide me, and I felt reluctant to ring the bell : but 
I fancied I should know the room aeain, as it had 
been pointed out to me on our arrivu. I wandered 
throujg^ extensive corridors, interminable gaUeriBB, 
and zig-aag passages, and was getting somewhat 
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akrmedy when I heard voices near me ; in my aazietr 
to escape them, I tnmed suddenly, and found myself 
frcfSkiUng the prmeipal stadrcase. A man, half jockey, 
half gentleman, and a lady equipped a VJmazone, were 
ascending it. She was speaking in a loud shrill yoice ; 
so loud, that I thought she at least, like myself, must 
be one of the Fanas of the world ; she had a rose in 
the button-hole of her habit which the geantleman was 
endeaTOUiing to snatch. 

"Now, positively. Lord Jdm, you sha'nt," ex- 
claimed the yousg lady ; " how can you be so silly ? — as 
it is I shall be too late for dinner, — that e^rt cut of 
yours must have been at least tkree miles out of the 
way ; I shall have such a preachment from mamma, — 
let me pass." 

" Not unless you ^eme the rose, Lady Emmeline;" 
aiiswered the gentleman, with what I think he meant 
for an insinuating gesture. 

" How very absuid you are," she said ; " my maid 
shall pi^ you half a score, — ^they grow in clusters 
near me door. Now don't detain me, they are all 
assembled in the drawiog-room ; how very provoking 
you are ; the dinner4>ell will ring in another moment ; 
it may be very well for you, coming in aflj«p the soup, 
but it won't do for me." 

Nor for me either, thought I. I had been standing 
irresolute at the top of the stairs whilst this romping 
bout (for it was nothing less) was going on, and I had 
coughed twice or thnce to give them warning of my 
presence, but they were too much occupied to heed 
me; now, however, I rushed past them, — ^the lady 
blushed, — ^the gentleman laughed. I asked a servant 
who was passing at the moment to show me the draw- 
ing-^oom. Fortunately he threw <^en the door for 
me, or I should never had courage to do so for myself. 
I i^iottght how hard it was of Yiola to have neglected 
me ; but at least, I reflected, no one will think it worth 
their while to take notice of me : I was mistaken. I 
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had not an idea that lords and ladies could be as rude 
and ill bred as the commonalty, indeed more so than 
any I had ever encountered ; for as I walked along 
ready to sink into the earth, every eyeglass was level- 
led at me; I thought of poor solders running the 
gauntlet ; and I hesa^d a gentlemen say in no very low 
tone, to his neighbour; '' Is this la belle fiancee? 
Poor G-lenalbert! I had always heard that Master 
Cupid's visual organs were somewhat defective, but I 
never knew till now that he was stone-blind.'' The 
young lady to whom this lively sally was addressed, 
laughed most obligingly, as all young ladies think it 
incumbent on them to do when young gentlemen 
make abortive attempts at wit for their express edifi- 
cation, and the hon mot flew around the circle with 
the unerring rapidity of the fiery cross in the " Lady 
of the Lake." My ears tingled, my cheeks reddened, 
my presence of mind was rapidly forsaking me. I was 
well nigh bursting into tears. At this juncture Lady 
Sarah Herbert came forward irom a group assembled 
round the fireplace. She addressed me haughtily, but 
with civility ; in my confusion I extended my hand ; 
she either did not or would not see it, and curtsied to 
me profoundly. A servant threw open the door, and 
announced that dinner was served. 

" Where is Miss Sidney, Madam ? " said the Lady 
Sarah. 

" I don't know," I stammered out. 

'' Matilda^ my dear," said Lady Sarah, to a piece of 
still life near her, " will you go for Miss Sidney ? " 
But ere the young lady addressed could comply, the 
door again opened, and there entered Viola Sidney. 

How unspeakably lovely she looked I 

The company had paired off for dinner, but as she 
advanced, ladies and gentlemen had again recourse to 
their glasses. Nothing discomposed, she moved quietly 
on, her head rather thrown back ; a slight, a very 
slight accession of colour in her cheeks ; her eyes half> 
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Tefled by their drooping lids, but yet not cast down. 
It was carious to mark the revulsion of feeling that 
instantaneously took place ; eye glasses were dropped 
and eyes opened. The gentlemen murmured appro- 
bation ; the ladies were seized with a little fidgetty, 
nervous cough ; Viola approached Lady Sarah, and 
curtsied to her gracefully, but with a slight degree of 
haughtiness, almost imperceptible to any one, who 
was not, like myself, acquainted with her every ges- 
ture. Lady Sarah paused one moment ; then throwing 
her arms round Yiola's neck, kissed her affectionately, 
and said, " My dear Miss Sidney, I am sincerely happy 
to see you under my roof." 

The company were, as I have already said, in " coup- 
lets," and Lady Sarah was looking anxiously around 
her for a gentlemen to escort Miss Sidney ; when she 
seeing me in the back ground (for Lady Sarah had 
not apportioned me to any unfortunate youth), sprang 
aeeoBs the room, and said, " Sear cousin Dorothy, we 
will 'go together. Pray don't apologise, Lady Sarah ; 
I am sure I could not have a more ' agreeable com- 
panion." 

We were separated at ihe dinner table, but I now 
found no lack of courtesy, as the young men seemed 
vying with each other who should pay me most 
attention. 

The house was very full of company, and, day by 
day, we had fresh accessions of visitors. There was 
always much to be seen, much to be done. Turretcliff 
Castle was situated on the verge of a bold and rocky 
coast, from whence the glorious ocean might be viewed 
in all its startling grandeur and wild loveliness. Viola, 
who had only looked on the sea at Brighton or Hastings 
or some other of the xoanne stores of health and plea- 
sure, where the beach is daily strewed with young 
laeties absorbed in the scientific process of collecting 
sea^oKreedn, to be preserved, dried, or conserved, in 
sheets of white paper; or diligently seaarohing for 
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specimens of crustaceology, which they, for the most 
part, term conchology ; where, too, you are sure to be 
haunted by countless ragged urchins, with their bare 
legs, like a set of leech gatherers, or Highlanders; — 
Viola, I say, was delighted 

" To -walk, where few had ever walked before, 
About the rocks that ran along the shore ; 
Pleasant it was to view the sea gulls strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive." 

In these rambles along that wintry, stem coast, 1 
firequently accompanied her, whilst the rest of the 
parW were roaming far and wide over the fece of the 
earth in quest of more terrene amusements. "We had 
to endure much quizzing on our romantic propensities, 
and I was frequently asked, in a bantering tone, whe- 
ther I had not a lover at sea. It is very odd, but I 
do not think any one believes in an abstract love of the 
ocean. That Viola should delight in these lonely ram- 
bles, was not deemed remarkable ; young ladies whose 
lovers are away may be pardoned a little eccentricity. 

Miss Sidney's engagement to Lord Gttenalbert was, 
of course, well known ; still there were not wanting 
many young gentlemen who would kindly have be- 
guiled the weary interval, during which she was sepa- 
rated from her lover, by a little innocent flirtation, but 
it would not do ; without the slightest prudery or affec- 
tation, she talked gaily and pleasantly to all, but none 
could say he was more highly fiivoured than another. 

There was shortly to be a ball at the castle, and as 
the neighbourhood was extensive aTid popcdous, it was 
arranged that every family of respectability should be 
invited ; persons with whom it would have been the 
death-blow of aristocracy to have mingled in London, 
but with whom Lady Sarah thought that, without any 
very great compromise of her dignity, she might asso- 
ciate in the country. The ball was to be a magnificent 
thing in its way, and many people were coming 
from London expressly for it. Amongst these were 
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Mrs. and Miss Page, who thought nothing of travelling 
between one and two hundred miles for a ball. Bj 
the bye, I forgot to mention in its place, that as soon as 
"Viola's projected union with Lord Grlenalbert was 
publicly known, Mrs. Page suddenly became most ex- 
emplaiy in the matter of visiting, &c. She even deli- 
cately insinuated to Mrs. Sidney that she took a great 
4ieal of credit to herself in bringing about that affair, 
as it was at her house the young people had first met ; 
and she wound up her discourse by saying, that "of all 
things in the woriid, her daughter Helen would like to 
be Miss Sidney's bridemaid ; that Helen had always 
taken a great fismgr to Miss Sidney, and there were 
not many persons Helen liked, she was so fastidious.'* 
It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Sidney was weak 
enough to be deceived by these fine speeches ; but she 
remembered that Miss Page was a niece of Lord 
Dareall, and as such she thought her name would 
figure well among the list of fashionables who were 
to grace her daughter's nuptials. 

Miss Sidney had no love-sick female friend, no 
"confidante mad in white dimity," with whom she 
might engage in the ordinary traffic of sentimental- 
ities, the tender whispers, the rose-colom^ed notes, the 
mutual sighs, the gentle raillery, the exchange of 
blushes, and the qmd jpro qtto locks of hair, auburn 
for black, or black for auburn ; she was wont to say 
that I supplied the place of all yoimger female asso- 
ciates, besides which, she was very fond of her brothers 
and sisters ; and I don't know how it is, but I think 
people with strong domestic attachments are not apt 
to pick up stray intimacies ; therefore, when Mrs. 
Sidney said she wished her to have Miss Page for her 
bride-maid, Viola answered, " As you please, mamma ; 
I think Helen Page a good-natured, well-meaning 
little person ; I dislike Mrs. Page, because she was 
most insolent to us ; but I have no objection to her 
daughter, who — " 

£ 2 
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" Oh, my dear Viola ! " interrupted her mother, "let 
by-gones be by-gones ; you will now hold such an in- 
finitely higher station than poor Mrs. Page, that it 
would be quite beneath you to erince any sensitiveness 
to former slights ;" and as Viola did not reply, the 
matter was arranged to Mrs. Sidney's satisfaction. 

This is rather a " per saltum," or frog-like way of 
telling a story ; but to return to the main indict- 
ment. 

Miss Page was yery fat ; she pkiued herself on 
possessing great naivete and simplicity of character. 
She was one of those " unlessoned girls, unschooled, 
unpractised," who, with a fearless frankness, give ut- 
terance to every crude thought that passes through 
their fertile brains ; she had affictingly high spirits, 
and laughed so loud, and talked so fast, that you felt, 
after speaking with her (or rather after hearing her 
speak, for as to anything like a reciprocity of c(»nmn- 
mcation, that was quite out of the question), a weight 
on your chest, a struggling for breath, similar to that 
pleasantest sensation, the nightmare ; in short, she ran 
where less mercurial people would have walked; 
romped where others only danced ; and jested on many 
subjects which the prejudices of old-fashioned people 
have from time immemorial venerated as sacred; 
added to all which, she had a striug of pet phrases 
that would have made a philologist's hair stand on 
end ; such as, a nice man, a dear little chair, a sweet 
table, a glorious dress, a darling bonnet, a bewitching 
necklace, <&c., &e. Such was Miss Page, or such she 
appeared to me, afi;er two or three weeks' residence in 
a country house, amidst a host of signally silly young 
men, and superlatively sentimental young ladies, had 
brought her absurdities into full play. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

My mind nuBgives ; 
Some conseqiience> yet haa^ng in the stars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fea^ date 
With this night's revels. 

Shaesfeabe. 

Avec les hommes I'amour entre par les yeuz, avec lea femmes 
par leg oreillea.— Fbbnch Pbovebb. 

lies ^tres cr^es Tune pour Tantre doirent se reconnaltre k la 
premiere vue. — Wbbker. 

Lady Saeah Heebbbt had three children. Her 
eldest son was married, and residing on the continent, 
being remarkable for naught that I could learn, but 
his preference of every other country to the one ho- 
noured with his nativity. Miss Herbert was a 
singular abstraction. She passed her life in a Eip 
Yan Winkle state of torpor ; a tortoise was active- 
minded and agile in comparison ; it waa impossible to 
look on her without feeling a drowsy sensation creep 
ever you. In person, she was only noticeable for the 
colour of her hair, which looked as though it had 
been spun by the silk-worm; her thin compressed 
lips (but that was no wonder, since she never opened 
them but to eat or drink), and heavy drooping lids, 
which seemed always about to play the part of nature's 
sofb nurse, and cinrtain the eyes beneath them into 
most profound repose. Prom " eve to mom, from 
mom to dewy eve " again, would she sit at her em- 
broidery, which was in her hands acomplete Penolope's 
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web : whether she undid every night her moming's 
work, I never could discover ; certain, however, it is, 
that it did not appear to progress. Visions of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii were associated with her pre- 
sence. I never looked at her without, thinking of the 
baker transfixed at his oven, or the soldier discovered 
immoveable in the guard-room, or the luckless wretch 
with his keys and purse of gold. 

These could scarcely present more unfortunate spe- 
cimens of " still life,'* than did Miss Matilda Herbert, 
in her own fair pei^on. Now, if it were not that the 
wise ones tell us a negative quality in algebra is worse 
than nothing, I should have thought that nothing 
could be worse than this young lady's blank inanity ; 
yet was it the fashion amongst all the visitors at 
Turretcliff to pronounce Miss Herbert a sweet girl, 
which rather posed me, until I recollected Burke's 
notable observation, that " insipid things of all kinds, 
such as water, oil, &c., approach more nearly to the 
nature of sweetness, than to that of any other taste ;" 
and then most conscientiously could I join in the 
encomium. 

Lady Sarah Herbert's favourite, beyond all contro- 
versy, was her youngest son; she had been daily 
expecting his arrival at Turretcliff during the last 
fortnight ; but the evening of the ball arrived, and no 
Mr., Herbert had made his appearance. "We were all 
assembled in the dancing-room, waiting the arrival of 
the first guests. Lady Sarah, having looked at the clock, 
walked to the windows, which fronted the aventle, 
and exhibited manifold tokens of perturbation, ex- 
claimed, in aa aggrieved tone — 

. " "Well, I suppose we must giye up all hopes of 
Frank for this evening ; how I shall get on without 
him I don't know ; he is the life of every party. It ia 
the more provoking, as he had promised to introduce 
his friend Mr. Lyndham, who is, I understand, a rara 
avis ; a man comme ily en apeuy a poet, artist, musi- 
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cian, handsome, brave, accomplished ; — as Prank tells 
me, he wants but one thing — " 

" A wife, I suppose," interrupted Miss Page, gig- 
gling vehemently. 

" No, Miss Page," answered Lady Sarah, — " some- 
thing rather more diflBcult to attain: — ^that imro- 
mantic, yet necessaiy qualification — cash." 

" Ah," rejoined Miss Page, " that is always the 
way ; all the nice men are poor. I never yet knew a 
rich man who was not insufferable." 

" Thank you, Miss Page," exclaimed, simultane- 
ously. Sir Hairy Sutton, who revelled in fifteen 
thousand a year, and Mr. Towers, who luxuriated in 
twelve. 

" My dear Helen," shouted Mrs. Page, from the 
further end of the apartment, " what nonsense you 
talk. I am sure you don't mean half you are say- 
ing." 

" Well, now, mamma," said the stout Miss Page, 
" if you think I shaU ever marry for money, you are 
vastly mistaken. ' I give you fair warning ." 

But she was interrupted in her harangue, as the 
company were now assembling fast ; and I retired to 
a remote comer, where I might escape observation ; 
whilst, according to my usual practice, I amused 
myself by watching the proceedings of those around 
me. 

I had never before been at a regular ball. The 
brilliantly lighted apartments — the pillars twined with 
laurels, evergreens, and crimson berries — ^the young 
ladies in their gay dresses, looking like a rich parterre 
of tulips — ^the dowagers in their mntastic turbans and 
rare jewels, formed a coup d^oeil that at first en- 
chanted me: but, on nearer inspection, the illusion 
vanished. Not far from where I sat, a band of musi- 
cians was stationed, who had been sent for firom Lon- 
don expressly to do honour to that evening's festivities. 
There was one among them who excited my liveliest 
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compassion, until I was forced to turn away sick at 
heart; for his attenuated frame, sunken cheek, aikd 
hollow eye, at once betrayed his malady. He had 
been playing the flageolet (I never heard anything hidf 
80 sweet), and he now paused, whilst his chest heaved 
painfully, his breathing came thick and short, and his 
feeble cough seemed yet powerful enough to rack hia 
j&ail anatomy. The master of the band turned towards 
him, for he missed those silvery tones ; and the poor 
musician once more took up the melody, for he knew 
that he had a wife and children, whose morrow's meal 
depended on that night's profits. Ah ! little did they 
think, those gay young dancers, whose feet were 
bounding along the smooth floor to that lively measure 
— ^Httle did thejr reck, that, at every breath that poor 
man drew, whilst painfully ministering to their plea- 
sure, his life was ebbing fast away. I turned from 
him to look at the dancers. I gazed with wonder on 
those amiable philanthropists of the ball-room, whom 
I saw bestowmg, with rare impartiality, the same 
look of pleased attention — the same bright smile on 
each successive partner, whether old or young, ani- 
mated or duU, foppish or frivolous, solemn or senten- 
tious ; and I looked with pity on that far smaller class, 
who sat with eyes fixed on the door, as though their 
gaze could have pierced its panels. I sighed aa I 
marked their look of blank disappointment, when one 
after another entered ; but he (without whose presence 
the ball so long looked forward to, so ardently desired, 
would seem " flat, stale, and unprofitable") still faited 
to appear. These, I observed, could not have num- 
bered above eighteen or nineteen years, young girls^ 
who had not yet served their apprenticeship to the 
tactics of the ball-room — who had still to leaarn to put 
a mask on their feelings. 

But soon my attention was attracted to a small 
knot of ladies and gentlemen, who were now casting 
most malign glances at each other ; now gazing on. 
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the ceiling with a fine look of ^' Parnassian abstrac- 
tion ;" now throwing their heads languishing^j on one 
side ; and now looking eagerly around them, with an 
" and if you will not have me choose" esqpression of 
countenance. These, I afterwards learned, were a 
group of *** lionets," not having yet attained their full 
(literary) growth — small authors and authoresses, the 
minnows of literahire, perpetrators of "fugitive pieces," 
most aptly named, and lavish contributors to maga- 
zines and miscellanies, scrap books and albums,* 
— ^ingenious youth of both sexes, who write so very 
lusdiously, that one is forced to tac^e sparingly of 
their good things, as of the frothy article called 
" trifle," lest a surfeit be the sad consequence of too 
liberal an indulgence. But what amused me yet more, 
were the manoeuvres of a cluster of youths, stationed 
near the doorway, waiting till their arbiter elegant 
tiarwm, Count Henri de Moustache, or Lord Melton- 
tuifjt had given his influential dictum as to the belle 
of the evening ; then did they, like a set of " geese 
erraoft," flock round the favoured damsel, hoping, 
sighing, despairing, dying — 



" For all contend, 



To win her grace whom aU commend." 

Nor less did I smile at the male coquet, who, with 
smooth, plausible, persuasive manner, with due in- 
flection and dropping of the voice, that makes his 
" Are vou engaged for the next quadrille?" almost 
equivalent to a declaration of love, flits from damsel to 
damsel, softly whispering that he never knew one " so 
perfect, or so peerless; created of every creature's 
best," as the individual whom he is for the nonce 

* Perhaps those goigeous little yohimefl, called '' annuals/' 
which, like the bright ephemera of a summer's noon, sport a 
gay and brief existence, had not yet started into life. — ^Ed. 

+ Might not this rather euphonious title, which is, we believe, 
now extinct, be revived when the next batch of peers are 
created ^-Ed. 
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addressing. I was disturbed in these ruminations by 
the approach of two young men, who stationed them- 
selves against the pillar behind which I had screened 
myself. Immediately they rivetted my attention, by 
the exceeding contrast which they formed to each 
other, although both were, I thought, remarkably 
good-looking. The one had those very blue eyes and 
fair hair, which at once float back the imagination to 
past ages, when the Saxon race of kings held sway ; 
his might certainly be called an " historical face." 
He had a frank, good-humoured, or rather reckless 
expression of countenance, strong white teeth, which 
seemed obtrusively to force themselves upon your 
notice, a wide mouth, that, even in repose, had a 
lurking smile hovering in the comers, and a genial 
air of boon companionship. The other was tall, dark, 
with that indescribable look of intellect, so totally 
independent of features, cheeks a little, a very little, 
hollow, a pervading something that gave a faint suspi- 
sion of consumption. He was just what young ladies 
in general term "interesting," and their mammas 
unhesitatingly anathematise as " downright ugly." 
He was leanmg against the pillar with folded arms — 
the look, the attitude, was that which English painters 
invariably give to their Italian bandits, or Spanish 
bravos. The first words I heard were from the Saxon- 
haired youth : 

" 'Tis useless, Lyndham, looking at her so ; she is 
very beautiful, but she is bespoken, man — la belle 
Jlancee, as they call her in these parts ; so here is 
Miss Irby, or Miss Carew — ^very chatty, lively girls, 
both. Come, come, we want dancers ; the ladies (bless 
them !) preponderate. Don't stand in that imposing 
attitude, with your arms folded thus ; you must have 
copied it from the plaster casts of Napoleon which 
those grinning Italian varlets hawk about th0 streets — 

'I am monarcli of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.' 
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Spout it forth, man ! Come, Lyndham, don't be in 
one of your confounded misanthropic humours ; the 
world's good enough, if you will only think so." 

"I tell you, Herbert, I wish to be introduced 

to la belle ficmcee^ as you call her : tell me who 

she is, and tell me also who is ." 

"The happy man," interrupted Mr. Herbert, 
speaking very fast, as though he was anxious to get 
over the ground as spee£ly as possible. "Why, 
no less a personage than my cousin, Glenalbert. 
Devilish lucky she is to have secured him. I wish I 
had a manoeuvring mamma to push me forward in the 
world ; for they tell me the mother managed it all, 
'will ye, nill ye,' — there was no escaping her, and 
Glenalbert was always rather soft nested." 

" But who is she ?" said Mr. Lyndham, impatiently. 

" Don't pelt me with questions, Lyndham ; 'tis a 
species of small shot I can't endure : have patience, 
and I'll tell you all I know. She is a Miss Sidney, 
the daughter of a tradesman." 

"A tradesman, Frank ? You jest ; do be serious." 

"Well, a merchant — all the same — ^wholesale or 
retail dealers — where's the difference ? It really is a 
terrible mesallicmce; I assure you we are all very 
much annoyed. My mother at first was outrageous : 
but she is exceedingly attached to Glenalbert ; and, 
to oblige him, she asked Miss Sidney here. Besides, 
after idl, what can one do ? * il faut hurler avec les 
loups.' She will be Countess of Glenalbert ; and it 
is just as well not to make an enemy of her." 

" How beautiful she is," said Mr. Lyndham, as if 
speaking in a soliloquy ; " she realizes all one's day- 
dreams." 

"Yes, yes, a fine-looking girl enough," rejoined Mr. 
Herbert. " Small feet, hands, and ears too — signs of 
blood : how the deuce did she come by them ? Had 
she been an heiress, I could have forgiven Glenalbert ; 
the thing would then have brought its own excuse ; 
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but she will Lave onlj about fiye or six tbousand 
pounds, witb a reversionary prospect of perhaps as 
much more at her father's death—just enough to keep 
h&r in gloves and eau de Cologne. Now, if Glenalbert 
had been bitten with your rabid romantic folly, Lynd- 
ham, it would not have surprised me ; but he is a 
prosaic, matter-of<-&ct, methodical^ orthodox youth: 
* there's never any of these demure boys come to any 
proof.' " 

"At least," replied Mr. Lyndham, "he appears 
to have sufficient romance to have fallen, in love 
most" 

"Oh yea!" again interrupted the voluble Mr. 
Herbert; "plunged in like another Leander; and, 
like that same bad swimmer, could not keep his head 
above water. In love, quotha 1 why, my mother wrote 
me word, that they are going to bury themselves in 
the country, in some old tumble-down abbey, where 
^ Boreas, and Gesias, and Argestes loud^' shall, with 
their confounded uproar, silence the matrimonial 
brawls within. * Te gods, it doth amaee me, Casflius.' 
Poor Glenalbert ! I think we might get a statute of 
lunacy taken out against him, and they could appoint 
me guardian of his affairs." 

"You must not, then, bring that young lady into 
court ; she would, in her own person, oflfer too Mir an 
excuse for "... . 

" Nonsense, Lyndham ! I don't look upon you as a 
competent judge in these matters. Poets in general 
are but out-pensioners of Bedlam — ^licensed madmen, 
who walk about within the roles of the asylum, under 
certain restrictions best known to l&emselves. But 
here comes my alma mater ; I am no unnatural son ; 
Oxford is but my arida nutria:. Here she comes — 
doubtless to upbraid us with our lack of gallantry. 
Perhaps her eloquence may prevail with you. I shall 
go in search of that little goose, Helen Page. Vale ! we 
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sball meet at Fhilippi, — ^I mean we shall meet in the 
supper-room. 

Xady Sarah Herbert now adTanced to Mr. Lyndham ; 
she apologised gracefully to him for the neglect which 
she feared he must have experienced on his arrival, 
owing to the bustle and confusion attendant on a 
large ball ; and she then asked him if he would not 
allow her to provide him with a partner. 

" Yes — no," — ^replied Mr. Lyndham, " I think not." 
But, after a moment's pause, he said, " Will you intro- 
duce me to that young lady — ^there ?" 

'' I shall have much pleasure.'* And Lady Sarah 
laid her hand upon a shiny-faced, innocent little piece 
of rurality — " My dear, Miss Carew " — 

" Oh no," cried Mr. Lyndham, " I mean the young 
lady who is approaching us." 

Lady Sarah paused, hesitated, and said, with a 
smile — 

" Oh yes ! certainly ; but I think it right to fore- 
warn you, Miss Sidney is engaged." 

"For this quadrille?" asked Mr. Lyndham, with 
admirable naivete. 

" No, but for a more indissoluble partnership : Miss 
Sidney is a fiancee J' 

" Forewarned is forearmed, Lady Sarah ; now will 
you not present me ?" 

Miss Sidney had by this time joined me, and was 
exclaiming: 

" Dear cousin Dorothy, where have you hid your- 
self ? I have sought you all night." 

When Lady Sarah, approaching us, said : 

'' Yiola, dear, Mr. Lyndham wishes to be introduced 
to you," 

Viola slightly curtsied, and was pursuing her con- 
versation with myself, when Mr. Lyndham said : 

*^ Miss Sidney, may I have the honour of dancing 
with you?" 
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" It is a waltz, I believe," answered Viola, " and I 
don't mean to waltz this evening." 

" Oh, not valse, Viola P" exclaimed Miss Page, who 
had just skipped up to us. " What can you mean ? 
I do so doat on a valse, — ^it is such a,dear sweet dance ; 
but perhaps you think * un certo Signore ' would be 
angry : however, don't be afraid ; we are all far too 
discreet to teU tales out of school." 

Miss Sidney's lip slightly curled. 

" Now I am sure this is your reign, my dear," con- 
tinued Miss Page; "and were I in your place, I 
would make the most of it ; by-and-by, perhaps, you 
must submit, but I have no idea of men giving them- 
selves airs before marriage." 

"Are you not going to dance, Helen?" asked 
Viola, in a tone that implied she wished her away. 

" Lor, my dear, I am dying to valse, but no one 
asks me. I am sure I don't kaow what's come to the 
men now-a-days ; they are aU so shy. I thought that 
droU creature, Prank Herbert, meant to ask me ; but 
after chatting a little while, away he went, just as the 
music struck up. It really is too provoking. Can't 
you introduce me to any one, Viola? You have 
alw^s such lots of partners." 

Mr. Lyndham was still hovering near us. Miss 
Sidney involuntarily looked at him ; so did poor Miss 
Page. 

" I shall be happy," said Mr. Lyndham, with some 
hesitation of manner, " to offer my services, if you are 
^in want of a partner." 

The invitation was unpromising; but Miss Page 
linked her arm in his, and, in another moment, they 
were meandering through the mazes of the waltz. 
Meanwhile, Viola and I took a seat at the further end 
of the apartment ; we were soon involved in an ani- 
mated discussion, on things past, present and to come, 
whilst the ball-room and its gay inmates were for the 
time forgotten. A sudden pause in the music caused 
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me to look up, when the dance being ended, I saw 
Miss Page and Mr. L jndham coming towards us ; he 
was evidently leading, or rather dragging, her in our 
Ticinity, notwithstanding her strenuous assertions, 
that " Mamma must be in the refreshment room ;" 
but on he came ; and as they stood before us, Miss 
Page exclaimed — 

" Ah ! here you are, my dear ; well, I declare, you 
quite haunt us ; but now, V iola, I have been accusing 
Mr. Lyndham of being a poet, but he won't confess 
the ' soft impeachment ; ' however, I shall make him 
write in my album. I hope Lord Byron is your model, 
Mr. Lyndham ; because, to be very frank with you, he 
is the only poet I can tolerate. I know it is the fashion 
to admire Shakspeare, Milton, and other of those 
worthies, but I am above such silly prejudices. Now 
do tell me, have you published — ^what is your nom de 
guerre — Orlando, or the Grreek letter Delta ? You 
see I know all about authorship." 

" Perhaps, Miss Page, you are yourself a votary of 
the muses?'' said Mr. Lyndham, in a sarcastic 
tone. 

" Oh dear, no," replied Miss Page, with her incorri- 
gible giggle. " What should make you think so ? 
Do I look like a poetess ? I was never told so before. 
Now, as to you, Mr. Lyndham, I should have known 
you anywhere for a poet." 

"Indeed," he answered, looking rather amused. 
" May I ask what are, in your estimation, the generic 
marks?" 

" Oh, you know, a poet must be of necessity very- 
pale and pensive, with * eyes dark as the night,' and 

in short, he must be very interesting. Oh, lor, 

what have I said ? I did not mean you were interest- 
ing, Mr. Lyndham ; now did I, Viola? " 

" I really was not attending to you, Helen," Viola 
replied, absently. 

" Will you dance with me, Miss Sidney," said Mr. 
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Lyndham (and his voice now first struck me as being 
remarkably sweet) ; "it is a quadrille." And Viola 
did dance with him. 

Why was it, that, during this same quadrille, a 
strange presentiment came over me — an indescribable 
dread— ra vague and dizzy sense of impending misery? 
I could not have defined it. Assuredly there was no- 
thing in her demeanour to give rise to it. I had rarely 
if ever, seen her so little animated ; yet was she lis- 
tening attentively, but with the air of one who is rather 
perplexed than amused. No ; I think it was his 
manner^ that staggered me. He was looking at her 
with intense admiration ; — ^not his the vulgar stare of 
the clown, neither was it the impassioned gaze of the 
roue ; but rather the reverential look (it is a bold word 
but I can think of no other) — that look of mingled 
homage and tenderness which every woman feels by 
intuition, even although her averted gaze may seem to 
take no cognizance of it. Alas ! with the coming days 
my fears were not dissipated, For the first time in 
my life, I was the maiden cousin, the strict duenna, 
the many-eyed Argus ; but I remembered, that only 
a little, a very little, time would elapse, ere we 
should be summoned home — and this thought re- 
assured me. 

Here, alas! I was mistaken. Lord Glenalbert 
was at first detained by stress of weather. He said 
(and I believe it) that he would willingly have perilled 
his life to be with us, or rather with her, once again ; 
but he had a precious freight to convoy, and he dunt 
not risk the safety of those so deservedly dear to him. 
Then there came another, and a far longer delay, ffis 
youngest sister had had a relapse ; her life was de- 
spaired of; and he could not leave his mother in hw 
hour of sorrow. I proposed that we should return 
home ; but I was overruled. There was a secret, I 
might almost say a magic, power of attraction in Viola 
Siobey, that was felt ana acknowledged by ail who 
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came within the sphere of its influence, and by none 
more than Lady Sarah Herbert. Day by day she be- 
came more attached to Viola. She declared she could 
not part with her ;* and she wrote so warmly on the 
subject to Mrs. Sidney, that the latter, only too grati- 
fied to find her daughter loyed and appreciated by those 
who would shortly be. so nearly connected with her, 
gave a full and unqualified consent, that Viola should 
remain at Turretcliff imtil Lord Glenalbert's return. 

Nearly three months elapsed before that event took 
place ; and, prior to it, tiie Christmas party had one 
by one dispersed, only Mr. Lyndham stul lingered on 
— and Lady Sairah Herbert, woman of the world 
though she was, perceived nought of this. Perhaps I 
ought to have written to Mr. or Mrs. Sidney ; but 
what recital had I to give P and of whom should it 
be given ? Viola never even spoke of Mr. Lyud- 
ham to. me, neither did she ever walk with him or 
see him alone. Their conversation was always on 

feneral subjects — on literary topics, &c. I had no 
ata to go upon — ^nothing tangible, nothing that I 
could fasten on. Mine were vague notions, shadowy 
suspicions ; vain would have been my endeavours to 
impart them to another. Even when I paused for 
one moment, to analyse them, they seemed to me Hke 
the " baseless fabric of a vision, which leaves not a rack 
behind ; " then did I look on them as idle fears — ^then 
did I think they arose only from my little knowledge 
of the world — ^then, too did I despise myself for imagin- 
ing, even for one short moment, that Viola Sidney 
could be capable of aught that hovered on dissimu- 
lation or treachery. Eut again and again they re- 
curred, they haunted, beset me, waylaid me, like 
some ghastly spectre, which, to our distempered fancy, 
oft seems, with " baleful eyes," to glare upon us in the 
watches of the night ; — ^vainly we struggle and wrestle 
with the phantom, for still it prevails, and still obtrudes 
its hateful image. 
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But ft &w pages of Miss Sidsfij^n joomal, bow ijmg^ 
before me, blotted with her tears, and in muxj places a» 
scorched^ as to be utterly illegible, will gire a &r 
better insight into that period than whole yolmnea 
from VHf pen. T^ey may, perhaps, senre to show the 
peculiar stamp of bier character, which I feel I should 
meffectoaUjr attempt to portray. 

Oh t there is nothing like a joumal &r laying bsre 
the mechanism of the mind-^the secret workings of 
the soul. It is our memoTr's floodgate*^^^ ouif oracle^ 
our other sel^ onr eounsers consistory.'' Secret as 
the gi^are, it hath no venomed babbling tongue, to 
wound us with &lse cozening reports ; it may not play 
the traitor to our secret thoughts. Friendship can b& 
but a faint type of it ; for, even from our dearest Meod^ 
there are sentiments we veil and secrets we conceal. 
Unwit^gly, unconsciously we give a tone to the 
voice, a coloiu! to the action, which at once invests it 
with a light not its own ; but, in these written soIiUv 
quies, these communings of the soul with herself, we 
are at least sincere-^we describe ourselves, we paint 
our feelings, as fearlessly and impartially as it is given 
to us to know them. There is a beautiful eastern 
proverb, that ^' the daughter of the voice is £ax better 
than the son of the i^ ;" and truly, at bxlj time, I 
would ratiier hear my &iend talk, than receive fircan 
him or her the best-fined sbeet of paper that ever was 
penned ; but the people of Syria could never have kept 
a journal, or they would have discovered that there are 
times when i^e <^ son of the ink is far better than th& 
daughter of the voice," 
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CHAPTER X. 

EXXBAiCIS FBOiC MISS SIDNEY'S JOUBNAL. 

''A strange dissemblmg sex we -wacaen are ; 
Well may we men, when we oorselvea^ deceive.*' 

Ok ! ihat latr Uves, which flee so £Mt« 

In parity were such. 
That not an image of the past 

Should lear t^t pencil's touch. 

WOKDSWORTH. 

Becsicbix 2dth. A dsr of oanBultation, of dk- 

S'et, of pr^sratioa for the ball. It went off well, 
r. Heiwrt and fais &iend Mr. Lyndham, afber 
hwnng been expected all day, came in very late, 
owiaig to disasters on the road. Mr. Herbert stuns 
mo— 'he is so yod&Hrotts; besides, he never says a 
good thing, or what he means for sach, but he 
pauses for von to chorus it with a laugh. Now, 
tiiis is intolerable. I cannot lau^ upc«i compul- 
sion — ^the yery knowledge that it is expected &om 
me, at once £vests me of the indination. Mr. Lynd- 
ham I do not quite understand; he is different to anr 
personlerermet witii. Query, Is his manner natural, 
or affected ? If the latter, he is to me singularly re- 
Tolting. Of ail the petty manoBuvres for gaining no- 
toriety, this same prevailing puppyism of feigning 
eccentricity is, I thmk the most msupportable. u 
Mr. Lyndham does not fall into this error, he has an 
originality of manner which I Hke, and I rejoice that 
I hare met with him. I wish Lord Qlenalbert had been 
at the bfllL I braided my hair as he best hkes it. 
V 2 
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December 27th. I sought cousin Dorothy at an 
early hour this morning, but found that the last 
night's dissipation had been too much for her. She 
was suffering from a yiolent headache, and declared 
her inabiUir to walk ; so I wandered alone on the sea- 
shore. how refreshing were the cool breezes after 
the feverish heat and glare of the ball-room ! I walked 
beneath those beetling cliffs whose topplinc; crags and 
crumbling siunmits seemed to tell a tale of " vaulting 
ambition that o'erleaps itself." I walked on with my 
bonnet in my hand, my hair waving in the wind, my 
blood boundmg in my veins ; and, as the snowy ^ray 
came drifting m my face, I experienced that thrilling 
conviction of buoyant, springy existence which the 
sea-breeze alone can g^ive. I walked along that pebbly 
strand, and I mused till my brain ached, and thought 
became lofty, and imagination winged her flight into 
the ** dream-land of poetiy." I thought of the foAom 
feeling of heart-broken desolation with which HtsB 
daughter of Minos, the lone Ariadne, watched, from 
her sea-girt island, the swiftly receding sail of the 
false-hearted Theseus, and I thought how, in anguish 
of mind and weariness of spirit, she must, from day to 
day, have strained that achmg gaze in vain expectation 
of her lover's return ; and I marvelled that those who 
had once loved, and plighted their faith, could ever be 
guilty of the black sin of infidelity. Memory wan- 
derea into the cavernous recesses of the past, and I 
strove to pierce the dim vista of futurity ; and I longed 
for Surrey's mirror, as images many and varioiis came 
crowding o'er my bewildered fancy, shadowy and 
indistinct as erst appeared the spectre monarchs to 
the conscience-stricken usurper. In these moments, 
it seemed to me that my sodI was striving to free 
itself from the manacles taat fetter it to earth. Dear 
to me is the ocean in all its fitful moods, and wild 
varieties. I love it when it sends forth its filmy spray, 
sparkling in the sunbeams, like some lavish monareh 
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in goNjeouB Ori^ital tale, flingmg pearls and rubies . 
jffounahim. I love it, too, when not a ripple disturbs 
its clear expanse, and it reposes in stillj slumber 
bMieath the fond guardianship of the pale-e jed moon, 
who looks down intently on it with her calm, thought- 
ful ^aze, like a young Madonna watching o*er the 
placid sleep of inmncy : but better still I love it, albeit 
that love is mingled with awe, when viewed, as to-da;jr, 
in its wild subUmity of roar and tempest, when it 
comes bounding /On like a war-horse, who ^' snuffs 
the battle a&r off;" or when wave rushes after wave, 
like some hard task-master goading and lashing into 
frenzy his helpless victim. The triumph of the strong 
over the weak all the world over. Had I been a 
pagan, Neptune would have been the God of my adora- 
tion; yet why do the poets and painters represent 
the ocean deify as a young man with hair black as the 
raven's vmig ? Surely he should be wrinkled and fur- 
rowed as is the "ribbed sea-sand;" his beard should 
be white as ocean's foam ; he should be seated in a 
light bark of mother-of-pearl ; a crown of coral on his 
head ; his trident richly ornamented vdth sparry gems ; 
his mantle of sea-green shot with blue, and studded 
o'er with the glistering scales of his finn^ subjects. 
Thus would I have the ocean monarch pamted. In 
the evening we had music ; Mr. Lyndham saug, — I 
like his voice much : I like his conversation too. We 
all retired early, being knocked up by our last night's 
dissipation. 

])ecember 28th. A day so undeniably wet and 
^stormy, that even the gentlemen could not move out : 
no it was settled we should all meet in the library 
after breakfSEwt, and that each should contribute his or 
jber quota to the general amusement. I meditated 
imaking my escape to my own apartment, as did also 
jeoviain Dorothy, but they had recourse to the vi et 
mrmis system, and we "force perforce" remained. Oh? 
what shrieking, shouting, romping, laughing. Every 
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game tksb mm vmR iuirented to exovcifle tke^ de* 
iBOfi emmd -we had leooiurse to m soeceBsioiL Bros, 
pmr eousiB: Poiotbf m» preaied iizfco ^le wmoB. 
How 1»ewildex«di she looked, and hpw invwiafaif flfa»- 
Itertad cfut momg aamiBera^ and bluod^edtbimiglL alL 
Her xBiitakss were provoeative of sup^raboiLdaiik- 
meninuBiitu Ilear conam Berothy! laer ai3;igleness> «£ 
heart, tenignant diapoeitkHi, rare vjmsjfoi^r, aod im- 
fiilis^ self^eiiial, render lier tbe d^gb4 and solaee of 
all w£d are Ueaaed witk her acqoaiaBfcaaca* 

Sfen Mr. "LpadAaan pretevmitted hie vauai gravity^ 
tiiid wifi as thoi^Udesakj gay as a eehool-boy in tfae 
hoibdarjrB, — as mjr owzi dm brother Biek At length 
exhsKwted with all these tamuittiious proeeedkags, we 
had recmirse to the 4|iiieter pastone d earieatraiafg; 
ea^ other's faees; tat the moat part they were Tito> 
daubsy yet Mr. LjrndhaBiV ^^ch of me was mdTcr- 
Bailor pnxQoiiBced to be exeeedinglj like. I'll a8& him 
fixr it, asBd giire it to Gknalbe^. The storm whie^ 
had been brewilDig ail the etemag rose fimowdjr 
duzuBg the nigbk. I trembled lest jLard Glenalbest: 
afaonld be on hia iraj age hosaewards. It was mirir 
niidnight, and a& aroiand aie were hushed in tiiear 
first deep slmoiber^ tjpieal of the dreamless repose of 
the grsre, whidb, to tiie sleepers, shall be peraumee 
but as coun&ss nights " rolkd, into one." 

This is indeed the aeasoii when the wild eleneais 
keep their mad camivaL The red lightning glared 
through the leaden masses of cloud, like the healed 
finrii on the dall £ioe of efaviety, and the shrill wmd 
Btcnnned and raved hfee the wakefdl dame who waita 
the baochaaial's lefcimi. 

At length the genius of &e tempest '^ pkdked hia 
magic garment" Irnb him — iske thunder camevaUiag^ 

* AUsl Yi«la looked at me tkrougb the Eftdiant priam ef 
cbTiFoted affection, which evermore throws its own bright 
hues on all' seen through its flattering medium. — ^NoTB BT 

IXmOTHT. 
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WL wi& a subdued voice, no kmder tlian the muffled 
drum that sounds its requiem o'er a soldier's gnrre; 
theoiy in tkafe el^iental pause^ did mj quiok«i#d ear 
cateh the brief shot of the *^ distress gun," imploring 
lifae aid trhidi none had power to render. iUas, for 
4lte fiying crew, at shot after shot is fired in vain; 
and thef, the doomed, await their £ste in passive, 
tmavaihng agony. 

'Fat worlds I would not pais another such night. 

Beeember 29th. I rose early this niorliing, and 
fo«md the coast lined with people. The sea stiil 
heaved and swelled with the agitation of the last 
night's storm. My ears had not deceived me ; a vessd 
IukL been wrecked during the night, as a quantity of 
beams,' casks, and pkiiks (which the wares had cast 
wfOKk a neighbouring rcN^) too plainly showed. The 
wreck was recognised as being that of a ship which 
had left the neighbouring port some few months 
since, and wa^ doubtless homeward-boiind at the time 
when she was driven among the rocks ; and soon a cry 
ltt!0Se amongst the pec^le assembled on the shore, thift 
a black speck, now first seen at a distance floating cm 
the waves, must be the body of a man : none hesitated 
to affirm that life had been long extinct, and yet 
«mparalleled were the exertions of the men, aided by 
Mr. Lyndhaan and others of our party, to bring tlie 
4X>rpse to shore. No open boat could have Hved in 
Eucn a sea ; and, therefore, they were forced to wait 
until the waves should propel it towards the strand. 
The women crowded round with pale, anxious faces, 
each dreading lest, in that corpse, she should recog- 
tnee the livid remains of a husband, or son, or brother, 
*— and strenuously did they incite the men, by pray^ni 
flflsd tears, to bring the body to land, that it might at 
least " have Christian burial," — whilst every nerve was 
straitied in agony, and every pulse was quiverins; with 
a^tation ; and bravely did sailors and men pern their 
mesf as they rushed into the surf,— -now breasting the 
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raging rea — now beaten back by the waves-^nofw 
redoublmg their efforts. It was all in vain : tke 
receding billows proved too strong for them. I com- 
fess I could not understand the cry of agonj tixat 
arose from amongst the bystanders, as the body was 
tigain carried out to sea — ^far, far beyond our ken, &r 
I thought, would not that corpse repose as tranquilly 
in ocean's caves as in a vaulted sepulchre ; and I asked, 
is not that &thomless abyss as fitting a charnel-house 
as the darkest chamber cloven in the profoundest 
recesses of earth's rent bosom? and involuntarily 
I repeated to myself that thrilling verse of " Eevebir 
tion :" '^and the sea gave^up the dead which were in 
it," &c. 

The morning's adventure had made us all *trigte; 
and our evening party was somewhat thinned, owing 
to sundry colds and chills caught by standing on the 
beach. It is really pitiable to see Lord John Littlewit 
and Mr. Frank Herbert. They yawn, and sigh, and 
look so unutterably forlorn. I cannot laugh at them 
as others do, — I think it a curse to be so dependeni 
on foreign resources and artificial excitement. 

" O lost to virtue, lost to manly thought. 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul, > 
Who think it solitude to be alone. 
Gommanion sweet ! communion large and high. 
Our reason, guardian angel and our God ! 
Then nearest these, when others most remote ; 
And all ere long shall be remote but these ; 
How dreadful then to meet them all alone, 
A stranger ! unacknowledged — ^unapproved !" 

December 30th. Another wet morning. Lord 
John — to borrow his own choice phraseology — " could 
not stand it an^ longer." So he is off. How disap** 
pointed that fair girl, Lady Emmeline, looked when £9 
signified his intention of leaving. Both she and her 
mother evidently expected that he would have pro- 
posed ; — and so he ought, — ^he has been fiirting most 
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However, I don't imagine Ladj Emmeline 
will brci^ Her heart ; even before the breakfast was 
itirlj over, she had commenced a most promising 
flirtation with Mr. Herbert ; but her vigilant nuimma 
peered over her spectacles, as much as to say, " that 
•won't do." When Lord John Littlewit was flirting 
with her daughter, the countess always seemed to me 
to be blessed with most convenient fits of abstraction. 
These heartless people, and their heartless proceed- 
ings, disquiet me far more than in reason they ought 
to do. Mr. Lyndham, at Lady Sarah's earnest request, 
read some of his poetry aloud : perhaps it is some- 
what too sad, too morbia, throwing as it does a dark 
veil over the fairest and brightest of Heaven's gifts ; 
yet I could not choose but like it. He says, he does 
not contemplate publishing, but I doubt, — I doubt ; 
the aura popularis blows softly and fingrantly on the 
.poet's fevered brow, and few there are who do not 
coturt its breezes. 

December 31st. Spent the morning in my room, 
tenting to Lord Qlenalbert, and, accor£ng to my pro- 
mise, transcribed several pages of this journal ; but I 
was obliged to omit the storm, and many other pas- 
sages, as he would, I know, declare that such converse 
is too lofty for him. How provoking this is, and how 
I wish he had only a slight tinct of Mr. Lyndham's 
exuberant fancy ! — ^but then he has so many good and 
great qualities. Yes, I am thrice blessed in his love ; 
it wiU indeed be my own fault if I am not a happy 
woman. I accompanied Lady Sarah in her drive this 
afternoon; she is a kind-hearted, excellent person, 
iilthough as a friend, an iuteUectual companion, she 
ean never be to me what Dorothy is. Lady Sarah 
B^ke with heartfelt grief of her daughter's deplorable 
want of energy. It is indeed sad to contemplate this 
miental lethargy. 

January 1st. A letter from Lord Glenalbert I 
ISiis is beginning the new year well. It was delivered 
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to me at breakfut ; Bsii I htd to undergo m$mSM. 
worn witticism* iind mtissish pleasazil^rifts uOm Hden 
P«ge^ which I bore without wincing. Glenalbcrt'i 

letter it worthy of him ; kind, generous, confiding* 

* * * * # 

xot wnne ds^ After the seoespt of tins faMv 
Miss Sidney pcMed her tnae in her own spftrtment; 
and her journal is chiieAj filled with a list of the books 
siw readC and her remains thereon. Tfa^acebeftiitiiil 
--^hey are likewise tnxe ; and might, I tmnk, serve as 
models for criticisms, since it is ideas rather than 
^ocrdi on whidi riie dilates ; neither does she appear 
to be eyer thinking of the w» popuU^ the effact that 
the pastienlar passage may have on the mmoritj ; but 
she abides bj her own instinetiTe taate, which,' to me 
at least, seems to lead her at once to the yeiy soone 
of grace and harmony. The next day I find marked 
is: 

January 15th. As nearly all our party l^re tis to* 
morrow, it was Toted, nem. eon. i^at we should memo- 
rialize this our last day by some signal eaploit' After 
an almoii^ xnterminabie dmcussiom as to our '^ where* 
abouts," the mi^aiity^ as in more important matters^ 
carried the day ; and it was settled that we should 
▼isit i^ ruins of an old abbey sikiated about six 
miles &om Turretdiff. Somie were to go in carriages 
ami som« on horseback ; but when I mentioned vxf 
intention of jmning the equestrian detachment, cousitt 
Dorol^y, to my unutterable surprise, entreated that I 
would aeeompany her in the carriage, as the weather 
was serere. In rain I assured her that I never was 
cold on horseback ; that, on the contrar^r, I was always 
shiverinr inside a csrriage: she was impractieaU»^ 
indeed she seemed so very anxious, and she is alwaym 
so ready to promote my pleasure at the expense of her 
own, that it would have been most ungracious in tat 
to refuse her. Mr. Lyndham rode by the carriage, 
but cousin Dorothy had the faee*ache, so, the glaama 



bei^ up^ we had tittle or no oonyeraatiaii; I mesa 
witii him, for there wae no lack of dialogae or rather 
BMBieiogae inside the carriage. Oar parHe qmarrSe 
oonsirted of Dorothjv who was more than nsoally 
tOeaat (I amu M w e, poor thing, she was ao^QBring from 
her face-ache) ; of Miss HeHbert, ivho nener opened 
hor siooth except to slide in a sandwidi or slide out a 
yawn ; of mjsen, who did m j possible to listen to Mr«. 
Tcnrara, who, swathed in furs and cloaked up to tibe 
ejes, had imdeEKtiaUy petitioned for the vacant seat 
im oar carriage. 

Upon him then derolred the task of liamislnng 
ftor^ our intellectual banquet ; and, to do Mm justice^ 
h9 acquitted himself right vaMantly ; now inrobing 
fainaafafand his hearers in idl the maaes of a tedioos 
^sqaisition, now endeaTonring, with inrincible pa^ 
tmsee^ to ducidate the aeholastic distinction between 
metaphysical and physical mental phiksophy ; bat 
hflte we perceived, with dismay, that he had got rather 
be^end his d^h, and he was floundering about in 
hopeksB perplexity, wben he suddenly reeoUected that 
BQch topics were latlwr beyond a la^a comprehen- 
ma§j and forthwith, he was abont to discuss the 
l%^ter and more interesting snbjects of ^' animal 
orpnization," as distinguished from '^ spiritual corpo* 
xeity," when the whole cairalcade paused, and we were 
cdwd on to ahght. (Oh! what a congested repertory 
of aovourlesa faete and useless theories is that man'a 
hndn, tibought I). We descoaded from the carriage \ 
Mr; Xyndham had dismounted, and was, I am sure, 
oening' towards us^ when Mr. Towers grasped my 
ann, ^iiked it within his, and, seizing Borol^^ began 
mecoiting the hSil at eight miles an hour; it was 
earangh to tire down a httre< I begged him to halty 
aa we wcve ont-walMng onr party, and I felt sure 
peer Dorot^ could scarcely keep pace with his 
g^gantie strides; but he dedftred he considered it a 
pmst of honour that we should be the first to arrive 
at the abbey : and as Dorothy, to my no little asto- 
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mshment, declared that the extreme rigour of the dajr 
made the brisk motion delightful to her, it only 
remained for me to submit to mj fate. Notwith- 
standing the speed at which w^ walked, Mr. Towers 
managed to resume his luminous dissertation. (What 
lungs the man must haye !) Now, I like '^ peripatetic 

philosophy'' well enough, when I can walk 

away m>m it ; but in this case that was quite impos- 
sible ; he kept a vigilant eye upon us ; there was no 
escaping him. Mr. Towers is an inflated piece of 
pomposil^, but he has the reputation here of being a 
rery intelligent person. Gertes, there is nothing ^e 
a reputation, good, bad, or indifferent : this is incon- 
testable. The abbey was a glorious si^ht, and amplj 
compensated for the tedium of the dnve ; white as it 
was with the fanciful crystallization of the hoar-frost, 
and glittering in the mid-day sun, the ruin looked 
like a fairy building sparkling with jewels; whilst 
from the arched roof the pendent icicles showed like 
drops of gorgeous chandeliers, only that, as it is with 
all nature's workmanship, in brilUancy of colouring 
they far exceeded art's most elaborate performance. 
But keenly did I feel the truth of that notable obser- 
vation, " how different is the being shown over a place, 
to silently for ourselves detecting the genius of it!'V 
for here — ^where I could have wandered for ever, 
thinking on bygone days, when these old walls were 
vocal with the praise of Qrod, — when at mom, at noon, 
at even, ay, and at solemn midnight too, the devoteea 
gave forth their choral symphonies; when these 
crumbling cells were tenanted by those whose ^'plaoea 
know them no more;" when the stem bigot, the 
unbending ascetic, the rapt quietist, the dduded 
mystic, the inflated enthusiast, the sated voluptuary, 
and self-gnawing misanthrope, mingled with the de- 
voted saint, the sincere penitent, the incipient martyr, 
and the self-denying follower of a crucified Saviour ;. 
— ^here, too, where I longed for some solitary nook^ 
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where I might give vent to my Burcbarged feelings in 
ihoBe triumphant lines of Wordsworth : 

* "And who that walks where men of ancient days 

Have wrought with god-like arm the deeds of praise^ 
Feels not the spirit of the place control ; 
Exalt and agitate his labonring soul." 

Here likewise, where I could have dwelt on those 
jet more solemn and more appropriate lines from the 
same gifted bard.t 

" Ah, what a warning for a thoughtless man. 
Could field, or grore, or any spot of earth. 
Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witnessed ; render back an echo 
Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod/' 

Here was I forced to listen to an architectural 
lecture on transepts and g^roins, architraves, mullions, 
lanceolated windows and fretted roofs ; all this, endur- 
able enough in its way, and which, in a well-preserved 
/cathedral, I should have thought sufficiently edifyiii^, 
but wliich struck me as being terribly misplaced in 
that " ruin, wild and hoary." Mr. Towers was 
indeed most ruthless! He led us up break-neck 
staircases, and over crumbling galleries, where a fly 
could scarcely have kept its footmg, and where I saw 
that poor Dorothy (who is certainly guiltless of 
trenching on the masculine prerogative of courage) 
was well nigh sick vrith terror — still she went perse- 
veringly on ; she would not confess that she was at all 
giddy, although I am confident her head swam round, 

* We question much whether the poem firom which these 
%ies are qnoted could have been published at the time Miss 
Sidney wrote her journal. — ^Ed. 

ir Methinks this poet has steeped has pen in the Helicon, at the 
¥617 spot where the stream (after i^ging itself over rock and 
baiiier, churning and foaming as it goes, heated and polluted 
through its mad course) descends into the valley filtered from 
•every impurity, alluviating and enamelling the verdant prairies, 
4md making sweet music as it flowB."^NoTE bt Dobotht. 
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and I saw Iter ding most yigoroual j to oiir oioei^te, 
I felt, too, that Mr, Towers' elaborate diaquisitionB 
must be very wearisome to Dorothy, who, albeit an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature, never troubles herself 
with the bare technicalities of science ; yet had she 
the grace to appear really interested, ana oontrived, 
every now and then, to slide in a remark more or less 
to the purpose. I never knew her so provoMn^y 
intelligent, whilst I was troubled with PalstaJOrtj 
malady, '^ fche malady of not marking, the disease of 
not listening." At length our perilous survey was 
finished. " The force of * prosing' could no further 
go," and Mr. Towers proposed we should join the rest 
of the party : we found them scattered in various 
directions. Some few, having discovered an echo, 
were exercising their lungs; singing, shouting, laugh- 
inff, and, by a nappily devised piece of gallan^, were 
caUing on the names of the ladies : Mr. Frank Herbert, 
in particular, was lustily exdaiming, " Miss Page, do 
you love me, — ^will you not say yes ?** and wh^i ih$ 
echo, taking up the last word, said " yes," Miss Page 
clapped her hands, and vowed it was a v^y saucy echo 
to presume to answer for her. 

Others were prowling about what had onee been. 
the refectory and kitchen, declaring they were famished, 
and doubting not but they should md a cobwebby 
flagon of wme, or mouldy pasty. When was there 
ever yet a party of pleasure who did not complain of 
being ravenously hungry ; although, as in our case, 
they may, just previously to leaving home, have tak^i 
a most substantial luncheon? Others again (and 
these were gentlemen) had discovered a subterranean 
passage, and with many emphatic nods, shrugs, taai 
winks, were marvelling ^' how £Eur off was the next 
nunnery," and venting manifold witticisms as to 
" those monks being sad dogs," <fcc. 

The young ladies were, for the most part, indulging 
in divers rktpsodies, ecstasiesy and sentimentalities. 



wluGh (but I would not impugn their sincerity) ap«^ 
peared somewhat over-strained and exaggerated ; Ladj 
Emmeline and Miss Irbj were quotmg Bjron and 
Hoore, not, as I thought, very appositely ; and Miss 
Carew (alas, for the bathos !) deetared it was the Tery 
place for a pic«nic. One ^oimg lady, in cEroeeial, had 
yentured on a most imposmg display ; she nad taken 
out her sketch-book aiod was dmgeoitly copying tl]«» 
Borth-^ast side of ihe abbey ; this, too, in defiance of 
the " rude breath" of the keen north-east wind, which 
was blowing full upon her. Poor thing t how her 
fingers must hare ached. 

All tlds time Mr« Lyndham kept most provokingly 
aloof, — a tiresome practice of his^ when I happened ta 
baye any oth^ cavalier near me. 
• On our way to the carriage, he joined us for a &w 
minutes. He asked whether we had seen the view 
from the east turret ; I answered in the negative, and, 
at ^ the same time, warmly expressed my horror of 
going en moite to visit places of this kind, Mr, 
Lyndham immediately proposed timt I should fix 
another day for seeing the iabbey, accompanied only by 
cousin Dorothy, or Lady Sarah Herbert ; and, at the 
same time, he solicited permission to act as our escort 
on the occasion. I was enchanted, and ho repeated 
the proposition to Dorothy j but she answered, X 
thoufifht rather coolly, that she did not beUeve we 
should staj long enough at TurretdifTto put the plan 
in execution : and yet it was but the other day I 
received my mother's permission to remain until 
Ghlenalbert's return, and there appears small prospect 
of this at present. I never before knew cousin 
Dorothy object to aught that could give pleasure to 
any human being, however much it might be to hei? 
own discomfort. I don't quite think she likes Mr, 
Lyndham, — ^it is cousin Dorothy's only fault ; she is 
apt to form hasty opinions ; and when once she has 
imbibed a prejudice; remonstrances; exhortations; per- 
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suasions, are not of the slightest avail, — ^there is no 
dislodging it. 

As I stood by the window this evening looking at 
the stars, whien came forth one bj one from their 
secret haimts, and hung their '^ blazing cressets '* in the 
clear frosty sk^, as though they were illuminating £o^ 
some rare festival, a thought struck me. Can Dorothy 
object to my conversing so much with Mr. Lyndham P 
This would be too absurd. Do we not perfectly un- 
derstand each other? Was not Mr. Lyndham,*from 
the very first moment of my introduction to him, 
acquainted with my engagement with Glenalbert ? 
Cannot a man talk to a woman, but he must, of 
necessity, be in love with her P Surely Dorothy can- 
not have any fears on my account. I should be base, 
indeed, if I could deceive Glenalbert — if I could be- 
tray such fond, trusting love. Mr. Lyndham is neither 
more nor less to me than a friend, or rather an agreeable 
companion; we have many tastes, many sentiments 
in common. Is it not La Bruy^re — ^than whom man 
never better knew his fellow-men, layins bare their 
secret failings with his keen scalpel, and then, vrith 
bitter satire, cauterizing the wounds he has made, — 
is it not this great master of human nature who says, 
" L'amitie pent bien subsister entre des gens de 
differens sexes pourvu que Tun ou Tautre ait le cceur 
preoccupe ?" Why then should I not fearlessly con- 
verse with Mr. Lyndham ? 

Jan. 16. A letter from Lord Glenalbert ; the first I 
have received for some time, owing to the tempestuous 
state of the weather. la what wretched spirits he 
writes ! His sister stiU continues alarmingly ill, and 
he cannot leave her. This delay seems to render him 
very miserable. I am quite grieved for him. He 
bids me tell Mr. Lyndham that he hopes to make .his 
acquaintance on his return to England. I am glad of 
this ; we will ask him to stay with us in the country, 
and, by-and-by, he shall marry Margaret. How ad- 
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4Bknh\f uriJl lier exuberant spirits eentaut witk his 
^ttiet elegance I It will be like light and shadow in a 
BDie pieture. 

• . * . « « 

The paper is here rery much secxrched, and thero 
are seTeial pages destroyed. I find a fragment as 
ic^ws: — 

Tebmary Sad. I Imre been lemiss in heeping mj 
journal. I cannot find out when, last I wrote to 
^emdbert, but he comphuna of my long silence. 
His caster, howey^ is better, and they oontemplate 
setumxng ; so I ^aU shordy be able to make my 
peace. I do not think I shall find himTery isDr 
plaeable. 

• #' « • . 

Again I find a fin^fment, but the date is burnt ofF:*^ 

That burst of j^atriotic feeling on his part, wa« 

worthy of Burke in his palmy &ys. Now know I 

what Milton means when he says, " Song chaanns the 

sense, but eloquence the soul." 

• * • * 

Yes there is a meeting oi seuis ; therv is seme- 
thrng m being understood,^— in .finding a kindred 
mmd, and ecm of one'r being, thoughts, words. 

JL 6B' •»#.'••-. 

• # « • 

Pebmary 29th. Alas ! I am not what I was. I 
dare not think. Solitude is irksome to me. I am 
not satisfied with myself. Dorothy, too, haunts me ; 
Ae clings to me like my shadow. The ^* old man of 
the sea" was not more pertinaciously adhesive; and 
yet perha{>s she » right. 1 will not pause to analyze 
my feelings ; I will not write ; I will not think. 

• # « * 

' March 1st. ^In less than a we^ I shall be with 
ycru, deairest Viola." > ^ • . The letter is yet before 
ine . . . ^ I have not read further . .> . « My 
cbusaled sight re&ses to aid me ^ v « •* Why does my 

G 
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heart beat thus ? Why do a thousand pulses throb 
in agony P Why fill my eyes with tears ? ... Is this 
joy ? Is this the feeling with which I should greet 
mm after so long an absence .... him to whom but 
a short while since, I plighted my faith F . . . . 

Friend! lover! husband! Ah, that word! How 
shall I learn to veil each thought, to school each 
glance, to feign the love I cannot feel ; and whilst 
** dry sorrow drinks my blood," must I plunge into 
the vortex of dissipation, be whirled along by the 
giddy throng, and baffle the f' lidless dragon eyes " of 
keen suspicion, by the ready smile and heedless jest ; 
or, worse, shall I live to dread' that my sleeping 
thoughts should play the traitor to my waking dreams ? 
. . . . O dread conjunction ! indissoluble union, that 
shall endure for days, weeks, months, for life, for 
ever! 

Day and night never, never separated ! This is 
the tpant's reid device ; the other was but an allegory, 
a fable ; this is the pulseless, livid corpse, bound to the 
breathing, animated being. 

Alas! how heavily wiB the coronet press on my 
aching brow ! . . . . Where am I P What have I 
been saying P . . . . I will rouse myself. Worlds 
should not tempt me to pierce with sorrow that noble 
confiding heart. . . . I will go forth, and greet him 
with the love he so well deserves. I will forget all 
that has passed since last we met .... It was but a 
ghastly hideous dream. 

I am awake now. 

« • * • 

March 3rd. Alas! alas! why is my harp unstrung P 
discord in every tone! A fitting emblem of my 
jarring soul, where once sweet harmony did reign. 
Why do these books, whose varied lays were wont to 
chase the hours away, beguile me now no more ? and 
why, oh why, am I so changed, that duty stands like 
a gaunt spectre^ in. my way, and with her monitory 
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fifiger points to my onward path, and still I heed her 
not ? whilst, loud as the sound of booming waters, I 
hear her hoarse voice, far above the din of angrj 
passions, waging strange conflict in my breast ; and 
yet I madly close my eyes, my ears, and hug my 
tetters tighter to me. 

O that I could shake off this deadly incubus, that 
weighs me to the ground — ^this leaden load, which 
checks my respiration ! 

# # « * 

Here the journal finishes ; the remaining pages are 
wanting. 



CHAPTEE XL 

There was a laugliing deyil in his sneer. 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his firown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope, withering fled, and mercy- sighed fiurewell. 

Btron. 

Had we never loved so kindly. 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

BUBKS. 

Mbs. Siditet wrote to us, urging our instant return ; 
she wished Viola to be in London to greet the 
countess and her family on their arrival. From the 
moment of receiving tms letter, I never left Viola : I 
indeed clung to her like her shadow. I had not then 
seen her journal, yet was my anxiety intensely great ; 
above all, I dreaded a parting scene. On Mr. 
Lyndham I placed not the smallest reliance ; I saw 
mat he was nretrievably in love with Viola : indeed, 
he scarcely now strove to conceal it. I believed 
him selfish: I felt that, could he be but certain his 
B 2 
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love was requited, he would burst ail reBtnrints'— > 
saoiifioe Glenalbert — ^bring odium on Viol» — ^and ia- 
troduce sorrow and dismay into what had hitherto 
been an abode of peace. 

The last day. of our residence at TurretcUff arrived. 
"We had travelled thither in Mr. Sidney's barouche, 
but oup Ibng absence had rendered it necessary that 
the carriage should be sent back^ fbr Mrs. Sidney's 
use. We had become greatly enlightened sinceour resi- 
dence at Turretcliff ; and amongst other notable dis- 
coverieB, we had learned that two ladies might travel 
inside a stage-coach without incurring any veiy fear- 
ful anathema; so it was arranged that we should 

return by the public vehicle, which would leave 

at six o'clock the next morning. I did not go to bed 
that night, in order that I might be the first to make 
my appearance on the morrow. I saw the boxes corded, 
the packages aixangedj that tibere might be nothing 
left to detaiir>me in the moming; and accordingly, at 
a little before five, I was in the break&st-room ; but 
early as I was, I found Mr; Lyndham there before me. 
Never shall I forget the convulsive start he gave, the 
withering look he cast upon me; as I entered the 
apartment. He turned pale, and a livid hue encircled 
his mouth, — ^that surest sign of deadly ooncentrated 
rage. I literally quailed before him ; my knees tot- 
tered ; I was afraid of that man. He did not address 
me, but took up & book ; I followed his exasnple. 
Suddenly he dashed his volume to the grounct— 
stamped vehemently on the floor — and, as. he hurriedly 
paced ttie apartment to and fro, I heard him mutter 
between his denehed teeth, " accursed harpy, super- 
annuated coquette, withered old hag," and similkr 
^idearing epithets. Still I did not retreat ; I feigned 
as l^ough I were absorbed in my book ; but inmiite 
was my relief when the door opened, and Lady Sarah 
entered. This was, indeed, an unwonted exertion on 
hep part, as we had never seen her out of her room 
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.be&TB mid-day;. I had dosie injuBtice to Viola, for 
just act we twere aeatizi^ ouraelves at the break&at- 
table, we reoewed a meiBsage horn ber, entreating that 
ahe might have coiee sent to her own apartment. 
Mr. Lyndhson bere Auddenlj zosefirom tha table, and 
Ladj Sarah, unobservant .a» jahe nsually was, looked 
.up, and aaid, 

" Are jon ill, Mr. Ljndham ?" 

" Slightly, very slightly, Madam," he replied, and 
then, in a specifis of reckless freozy, fauist .forth into 
tbe;old Scotch song of 

'''Up in tfaemonimgVi oftforne, 
Up in the morning early^ 
I'd xather watch A winter's night. 
Than rise in the morning early/' 

Thare was a hsrshdissonanoe in his voioe (0803117 
ao rich and mellow) that skcared me. Itfdy Sarah 
looked thimderstrock ; but 0&&p a pause, she aeii, in 
a light bantering tone.: 

" Uow, Mr. Lyndham, in reiriuaiibr your old song, 
rjUigive you an old. saw, ^ Don't eiiag before breakfast, 
lest you weep before night *' but? indeed, you do look 
ill." 

He threw open hie coat " I am ill," he cried, 

" stifled, oppressed ; I must have ai r - ft i r -- ■ ■" and 

he rushed m>m the apartment. 

I thought this only a ruse, and that he meant to 
intercut Yiola on her way firom her oiwn apartment to 
.the carnage. I therefore hastily swallowed a cup of 
iea^ and was preparing to follow him, in order that I 
jmgfat defeat his purpose, when Lady Sarah, laying 
her hand on.my arm,.said, '^ Bo you knowl am rath^ 
uneasy about Mr. Lyndham; he is certainly a very 
'delighfeful person, but I fear, like too many geniuses^ 
his brain is slightly ainged. You understand me~^ 
(a^Httle touehed here (and she pointed signiflcantly 
to her forehead). He fltavts «o yiolently when he is 
addifftsaed; andmy maid tells me, that she heoaos him, 
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at night, pacing up aad down his apartment with Ho 
fairy tread. When I taxed him with this enormity, 
he said it was the only time that he felt inclined lor 
study or composition; but it really must be very 
hurtful, thus to deprive himself of sleep." 

Lady Sarah Herbert's carriage was to take us to 
the nearest post town; and as I now joyfully espied 
it driving up the avenue, I exclaimed, "We are late ; 
I must see after our luggage." 

" How very absurd," said Lady Sarah ; " as if Spring 
or Ghirdner could not take care of your things. 
There is not such a packer as Gardner m the whole 
world." 

" I must go in search of Viola," I exclaimed, irri- 
tated almost to madness, and flew up the stairs. I 
found Miss Sidney ready equipped for travelling. She 
was standing back in the room, so as to be herself 
screened from observation; but she was attentively 
regarding Mr. Lyndham, who was pacing the terrace 
to and fro; only pausing now and then to cast a 
hurried and impatient glance towards the windows 
of her apartment. She olushed deeply on perceiving 
me, and immediately said, " Are you ready ? " 

" Yes, the carriage is at the door." 

" Is everything in ? " 

" Yes, yes ; make haste, — ^we wait for you." 

Hurriedly she descended the stairs; I followed 
fast. Mr. Lyndham entered at the same moment 
through the garden-door, so as to cross her path. She 
stayed not to greet him, but rushing forward, thiiew 
herself into Lady Sarah's arms — she clung about hep 
neck — she sobbed aloud — she could not speak. 

" Good-bye, my own dear Viola," said Lady Sarah, 
in a voice faltering from emotion ; " I shall be up, if 
possible, for the wedding. Write to me when the 
day is fixed — ^let there be no further procrastination 
— delays are always dangerous: think only what^ou 
and Glenalberthave abea^y suffered from this tedioaa 
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fiieparation. When next I see jou, you may |>erhaps 
have a greater claim on my adSTection; but, indeed, 
I feel I can sever love you better than I do at 
. this momaont." 

Yiola disengaged herself firom Lady Sarah's em- 
brace; her face was buried in her handkerchief; she 
extended her hand to Mr. Lyndham, but it was 
without looking at him. 

He seized it eagerly, and seemed about to speak, 
but she hurried past him. In another second she 
was in the carriage ; she threw herself into the fur- 
thest, comer, her &ce still concealed in the folds of 
her handkerchief; I sprang in after her; I never 
before thought I could have been so very a^e. 

Mr. Lyndham rushed to the opposite side of the 
oarriage. I called to the driver, '' Go on, go on ; 
we are late." The man obeyed, and we were whirled 
along with all the speed with which two blood 
horses could carry *U8. 

Mr. Lyndham sprang forward. **Mi88 Sidney — 
Viola — one word, only one word," I heard him ex- 
claim. I think she heard him too, for a convulsive 
tremor shook her frame. The coachman checked 
his horses ; again I exclaimed, " Go on, go on ; we 
9hall be too late for the sta^e," and again he cracked 
his whip ; the mettled animals seemed to tear up 
the ground. For one fraction of a moment, I saw the 
figure of a man, hatless, breathless, with dank hair 
ffdling over his heated brow, striving, might and main, 
to keep pace with us : in vain ! — he flagged, he tot- 
tered, and throwing in a rose through the open 
window, vanished from my sight. 

How different was that journey home, from the one 
80 lately imdertaken on the same road, with the same 
companion. In silence and in sorrow, we travelled 
onwards. Once only did Yiola appear to take cog- 
nisance of aught passing around her, and that was 
at the first house where we stopped to change 
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htxraes ; she asked fm* a glass of miter, and 
placed the rose tlierein, once mora thvew heraelf baok 
m the carriage, to indulge her own thoughts; per-^ 
chance to contemplate the past with .sorrow, th» 
future with dismay. That row was the seeond day 
fresh and Moomiag as at the momesit it was gathered ; 
and Yiola^ I thou^t, noted it with pleasure ; for «b» 
smiled as she gazed on it ; albdit^her amile Aonimei 
gloomily, enlight^iing her {>allid countenanee but as 
the meteor emi^hffcens the wintiy sky, and, to the eye 
of laney, leaves it darker than before. 

Alas ! I r^eoted, partiDg is the test of love ; if it 
then ring sterling, it is the gmiuine ore, and not the 
base counterfeit. 



CHAPTEE Xn, 

Where Is ihe maiden of mortal strain 

That may matdh with the bwrom of Trkrmnm. 

Scow. 

And all in high baronial pride, 

A life both dull and dignified. 

SOOTSP. 

Mbs. Sidsxx had little time to comment on her 
diraghter's appearance; she did just say, '^I don^t 
think the country air has given you any roses, Viola." 
But Mr. Sidney jocularly observed, ^^ My dear Ajine^ 
how can you espect a young lady whose lover is awa^, 
to look otherwise than pale and thin ? Ah ! you see,. 
I've hit it," he continued, as his daughter blushed 
deeply at these remarks ; ^'however, yiola,yourpatie&ce 
will not be much l<mger tried : thev have had are* 
n^arkably quick passage, and are already at Pover ^ 
we shall see thcdpi all to-morrow." 

But not even until the morrow had Yiola to wait^ 
foar her fir^t interview w;ith Lord Glenalbert ; laind that 
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ereniiig he armed. I had x<0fci]*ed early, fatigued hy 
nvf journey, Buffering in body, but hr more in mind .*; 
I waB, therefore, epiwed this first meeting. It passed 
off without exciiongJiinyauspiiaanBin Lord G-lenaibert's 
mind ; indeed,ius own agitation, hiB joy, which as Mrs. 
Bidney described it, must, for one usually so calm and 
t^e^tod, hasre had the appearance of &enzy, would of 
iiaelf have conmletely blmded him to any change in 
heor demeanour ;lmt &om all that I could gather £rom 
Mrs. Sidney's rambUng details, Viola had certainly not 
batcayed heonself . 

" JcQOBT thing!" said her mother inconcbaion, ^^ she 
looked very shy ; but that of course." 

I think it wcfuld'haTe been impossible to meet with 
anip- person more entirely free fitom guile. and diasimu^ 
lation than Lord Qlenalbert ; and, like most men of 
noble, generous natuires, hd scarcely dreamed of these 
failings in another ; mistrust to him -was a solecism in 
language ; suspicion and jealousy wece words of which 
he kn^ Skot the import. Tmts predisposed, was it 
any wonder that he saw only in Yio&a's nervoiis, ffut*- 
terod, embonrassed manner, augmented proof of her 
affection f 

The countess of Glenalbert jkow signified her in^ 
tention of waiting on us. She came, eecoiied .only 
by her son. I took a huge dialike to her the minute 
I saw her. She had been a (beauty in (her youth, and 
might stU, I suppose, be considered a t^ fine 
woman. There was far more of rejpelling haughtiness 
than of digmty in the expxeesion of lier &oe, and fomu 
She was t^ and angular, with a slight exaggeration of 
Aa aquiline nose, jet-black hair, here and there Tarie»» 
gated with gvay^*— a lofty, yet very narrow forehead, 
asid prominent staling eyes, that seemed to challenge 
homage and-repect; but when she addressed her son, 
that haughty ^ance relaoced into .one of unutterable 
tenderness. Oh ! how fondly, how proudly, did she 
look on hm, and yet it seemed to me ^that somewhat 
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of reproach and sadness mingled in her gaze, as 
though she would have said, " Infatuated young man ! 
how could jou thus demean yourself? Were there 
none in your own ' bright collateral sphere' whom you 
might have wedded^ that you must ^ abase your eyes^ on 
this merchant's daughter ?/' Indeed, I had never seen 
Viola appear to such disadvantage. She was Bs^tutchd 
as a nauvelle riehe on her presentation day ; stam- 
mered, and changed colour when she was addressed, 
and appeared to me to have even shrunk in stature. 
Lady Gl^ialbert smiled condescendingly; she took 
Viola's hand encouragingly, bowing her head grace- 
fully and graciously, as a candidate for the East-India 
Direction on his canvass, or an apprehensive member 
of parliament on the eve of a threatened dissolution : 
she even seemed greatly inclined to patronize her. 
Viola Sidney to be patronized ! I thought of that 
first meeting with Lady Sarah Herbert, and could 
have wept with vexation. 

In Lord Glenalbert's eyes, Viola could not look 
ungraceful ; he only felt that the two beings he loved 
best in the world, were now first made acquakited 
with each other ; and, as he gazed on them alternately, 
his countenance beaming with joyous, animated affec- 
tion, I am confident he devoutly acknowledged that 
he had not a wish ungratified. 

There was nothing now to delay the wedding ; it 
was expedited at the earnest request of his youngest 
sister, the Lady Mary Allonby, and was to take place 
early in the ensuing week. I now saw little, very 
little, of Viola; it seemed to me that she rather 
4shunned my society, and every moment I had to spare 
I gave to Ladv Mary, a lovely interesting young 
woman, in the last stage of consumption. She was 
of necessity left much alone, whilst ner mother and 
sisters were ransacking all the fine shops in London 
for gay bonnets, dresses, &c., to do honour to the 
■approaching nuptials. Mrs. Sidney proposed to the 
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'CounteBs, tbat I should sit with the invalid : the offer 
ivus gracioiislj accepted. Lady Jane, and Lady Bar- 
bara^ were faithM copies of their Lady-Mother, but 
Lady Mary resembled her brother in voice, gesture, 
and features. She interested me greatly; and the 
countess, with infinite condescension of manner, 
assured me, that Lady Mary had expressed herself as 
being much gratified by my society. 

'' Oh ! I wish, I wish," said Lady Mary, to me one 
morning, " that they had fixed the wedding for this 
week: why mi^ht it not have been to-day, or to- 
morrow ? A little, a very little while hence, I shall 
be in my grave. Olenalbert does not dream of this ; 
he beHeves, as does also my poor mother, tint the 
physicians spoke truly, when t^ey mdd that my native 
air and the voyage home would quite restore me. I 
'remember, too, when it was said tnat Italy would re- 
establish me; so the English doctors sent me abroad, 
and the foreign ones return me on their hands : they 
have bandied me to and fro, shuttlecock fi&shion," 
she added, in a tone of bitterness. 

A violent fit of coughing here impeded her utter- 
ance ; but, after a pause, she resumed : 

" I must see Glenalbert married before I die ; he 
has waited long enough for me — I would not cause 
him a yet longer delay ; — ^besides, I have a horror of 
protracted engagements." 

She broke off with a sigh so deep, so heart-felt, that 
I needed not to ask its cause. I endeavoured to 
divert her mind to other subjects, but without avail ; 
for she said, in an unutterably sad tone : 

" Tou do not, cannot know, my brother as I know 
him. I believe it would break William's heart,— I 
believe it would kill him, if, by any means, this 
marriage were broken off ; I am very sure it would 
doud £l his future prospects — ^life would no longer 
liave any charms for him. Calm and quiescent as he 
appears, his feelings are strong — ^their channels broad 
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and daep ; and, if violently danuoed up, who ahall mf 
whftt would be the consequeuoes ? He has a coa- 
staucy and tenacity .of affection, which is genearal]^ 
supposed peculiar to our ses." 

Iturned away my head ; I^rtiiove to answer her, hnk 
the £nculty of iB|>eech seemed denied to me. Ladfr 
Jdary laised herself firom the soia o& whieh she wsc^ 
reclining ; she gazed on me as though she woidd ha?& 
pierced my thoughts to their very oentre ; and «he 
said, in a hoarse, hollow ¥0]ce : 

*^ Viola loTes GkLenalbert-^does she not Proves 
him as he JLoyes her. Why do you noet answer me ?" 
she abnost shridsed. " Why did she yesteidft^ anreit 
hor head, when &lenalbeirt spoke of TuxretoUff? WV 
mounted the blood in hw cheek, whecL he .asked her, 
in his &ank, unsuspicious manner, whj, at the *yei^ 
moment when she had nearly made hun jealous of a 
Mr. .... Lyndham (was oiot thttb the nameP) sh^ 
should all at once haveceased .to mention him»P "Saa 
do not answer me," she ocoitinued, with feightfiil 
energy ; " you will not" 

I was striving to colleot n^ thoughts. I was lite- 
rally gasping for breath, when I saw her handkerchief 
applied to I^r mouth ; in another.seieoncl} it was satu- 
rated with blood. 

For near two hours I remained with her, i^pplj^ing 
all the usual remedies. I sent off for the physician ; 
the paroxism was over before his arrival. He, of 
Qourse, ei\)oined perfect quiet, whioh he found could 
not be obtained, until he had given his word not .to 
mention the circumstance to her mother. He. shook 
his head moum&lly at me, as he promised compli- 
ance; intimating .that hers was, as I had too tmlgr 
feared, a hopeless case. He took his de^artuxe ; bsA 
soon after haA^ Glenalbert returned : we heard J)ar 
T^iieeon the Btaaum, Lady Mary grasped my haad : 

" Swear to me," she said, or rather gasped, *^ that4t 
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was not ambition that prompted Miss Sidney to accept 
Olenalbert." 

" I swear it !" I said, with energy. 

" I believe you," she replied. " And now promise 
me you will not mention what you have just witnessed 
to mamma, or my brother. The wedoing would be 
again postponed ; and I must, I will, see him married 
before I die. I ask of you no further questions con- 
cerning Yiola ; be generous, then, and spare me any 
further remonstrances." 

I dreaded a* return of the paroxf&xa, I knew that 
all depended on her mind being kept perfectly tranquil. 
I gave my word as she desired : perhaps also I secretly 
dreaded the consequences of the marriage being again 
delayed. I kissed her ferv^itly, and withdrew as the 
'Countess entered. 

The day, the important day, was now drawing 
rapidly near. Whatever might have been the internal 
straggle, I felt convinced that Viola had conquered. 
She was, with the exception of being rather more 
pensive and thoughtfiil (and this, of course, was re- 
garded, by all around her, as perfectly natural to one 
so situated), the same as she' had been before that ill- 
starred visit. 
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CHAPTESXIII. 

The bride-maidens who rotind her thronging came. 
Some with a sense of self-rebuke and shame. 
Envying the unenviable, and others 
Making the joy which should have been another's 
Their own, by ffentle sympathy : and some 
Sighing to tmiuL of an unhappy home ; 
Some few admiring what can ever lure 
Maidens to leave the heaven, serene and pure. 
Of parents' smiles for life's great cheat ; a thing 
Bitter to taste, sweet in imagining. 

Bi chi mi fido, guardami Dio, 
Di chi non mi fido mi guardero io. 

Italian Pbovebb. 

Defend me from my friends ! 

Common Sating. 

Chaibs, tables, sofas, were covered ; the floor was 
strewed ; every nook and cranny of that large apart* 
ment were filled with silks, satins, laces, blondes ; 
with rarest porcelain, whose enamelled dyes might 
have challenged the floral goddess to produce their 
peers ; with ormolu clocks, that did eveiything but 
"give a tongue to time;" with alabaster vases, in 
which a Naiad might have laved her fairy limbs. 

The rarest bijouterie, the brightest gems, sparkled 
amidst that glittering heap. It seemed as though 
Howel, Harding, Hamlet 

" words of fear, 
Unpleasing to a husband's ear," 
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had poured forth their tributary stores into that vast 
emporium. With garments carefully folded round 
them, lest their voluminous folds, hanging sleeves, and 
pendent drapery, should get entangled amid those 
^' fields of waste" a cluster of ladies were dilating, 
coilimenting, admiring, in every varied tone of demon- 
strative female eloquence : there was a din and clatter 
of tongues, to which the chattering of a whole gene- 
ration of parrots, or entire forest of Brazilian monkeys, 
would have been low and inaudible. 

At length, superlatives were exhausted — " tbe force 
oi flattery could no further go ;" admiration was at a 
discount; encomiums a mere drug in the market; 
and then there ensued the ceremony of leave-taking ; 
the conclave was dissolved ; and away thev went, to 
praise or blame, symjjathize with, or envy (as the gall 
or chyle of their animal nature predominated), the 
lady for whose especial benefit all these good gifts 
were in store, winding up their discourse, with the 
consolitary ejaculation, that *^ marriages are made in 
heaven." 

This heterogeneous group was succeeded by two 
young ladies, who, in virtue of the important official 
situation they were to hold on the morrow, had been 
promised a private view of the exhibition ; where, 
undisturbed oy the mixed multitude, they might be 
carping and critical to their hearts* content, after the 
approved Dashion of most dilettanti, and admirers of 
the fine arts. Miss Brookes and Miss Page were 
ushered in by Marables, the priestess of the temple ; 
and after a " Dearest Viola, how are you P" addressed 
to Miss Sidney, who was seated on a sb& at the 
remotest comer from the scene of action, they pro- 
ceeded to an elaborate survey of the trousseau. Miss 
Brookes always reminded me of a precipice, being 
rough, angular, rugged, and perpendicular ; she was, 
too, that unnatural compound, a sentimental blue, one 
of those young ladies in whose mouth hydrogen, and 
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hydrophylacia, antagonist pxdnoiples, and discrixniiHiiu 
tive motion, are familias' as bonsehold words; nHto 
plunge deeply into political economy, maandeF throog^ 
the mases of metaphysics, discuss the poor-laws tus- 
blushingly through all their manifold elauaes ; who use 
'^ words of lear^d length* and thundering souifd^'^ 
quote Latin as trippingly as- an usher at a prepacatory 
school, and prate of B^n the' bewitching, and fiUielley 
iAkB soul-subduing, whether or not fbr the sake of ^ apt 
alliteration" it would be imddious to inquire; 

In accordianoe with her fathi^'s^ wdsh, Yiola had 
asked Miss Brookes to fill the honoia»ble and hono^ 
rary situation of bridesmaid. Mr, Sidney deemed it 
would be only pi^ng a fitting compMnient ta Mr. 
Brookes, who was the senior partner in the ^xm, 
Tiola had eanxestly entreated tbut I would make one 
of the corps of attendant nymphs*; but I felt that, at 
my age, such a proceeding woxdd be ispuly ridiculous ; 
and, although not couTinced^ fidie yielded at length to 
my arguments. Lady Jane and Lady Barbasa were, 
at their brother's request, pressed into the serfice j — 
I am sure they would have re^ed, could they have 
i^imished themselves with, any reasonable excuse. 

By the way, it is matter of marvel to me, that, in 
these dap of dipping and paring, that same offieiid 
sinecure of bridesmaid should not be abolished by aet 
of parliament ; but then, to be sure, there is-no m& or 
bountith Idiereunto appertaining, so I suppose the 
wise ones are content to let it alone. 

" Mais, rev«nons k nos^ moutons;" Miss Brookes, 
then, aiter bestowing divers gratuitous observations 
on the unolasBical taste displayed in the airuigemeiit 
of the dresses, 4&c., which made Marables^s blood^ boii 
with indignation, sat down to examine a cosiiy S8^ 
phire, which had been tastefully mounted in the form 
of a brooch, and which she now, with affectionate 
solicitude, entreatedVioia never to wear ; assuring her 
that it cotttainedf a vast quantity ef expansive luid^ 
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wUcli woxild infallibly cause it to explode, and the con- 
sequences might be most alarming. This she proceeded 
to demonstrate on philosophical principles, summing up 
her argument with the notable observation, that the gem 
was only fit for a cabinet of curiosities. — N.B. Miss 
Brookes's collection of minerals, spars, shells, butter- 
flies, moths, stuffed birds and beasts, reptiles and rub- 
bish, was much vaunted amongst her especial coterie. 

Mies Page, in the meanwhile, with girlish delight, 
was rhapsodizing on each successive article that 
Marables brought for her inspection. " Oh, what a 
love of a dress ! what a fascinating cloak ! what an 
irresistible bonnet!" she exclaimed, as dresses, cloaks, 
and bonnets were pointed out by Marables, and expa- 
tiated on, much in the same style as you may hear a 
connoisseur in painting dilate on a Bubene, a Baphael, 
or a Bembrandt. " Now, ladies, a little more to the 
left, and the light wiU fall on this gros-de-Naples." 
She held it aloft — she came near — she fell back — she 
extended it at arm's length. " Look at the exquisite 
bloom on the peach ; how delicately the ground-colour 
is relieved by being shot with white ! See the perfect 
finish of the sleeve, — ^not one puff too many. The 
folds, likewise, — how gracefully they are arranged ! — 
one could swear to the touch of Madame Lamode all 
the world over." The gros-de-Naples received its due 
meed of praise, when both the young ladies exclaimed 
simultaneously : 

" But where is the dress, Viola ? and are you to be 
married in a bonnet or a veil ? *' 

" Don't j^ou hear us, Viola P'* cried the irrepressibly 
voluble Miss Page ; and, as she spoke, she gave her 
one of those relentless pushes which sprightly young 
ladies so often indulge in. 

There is an irresistible eloquence in those orators 
who suit the action to the word, which very seldom 
fiiils to produce a striking effect and powerful sensa- 
turn; apparently it had its due effect upon Miss 

H 
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Sidney, who was, at the moment, intently abeoifbed in 
the interesting process of sortini; wfaito kid glmmSy 
small '^ by degrees, and beautifiLll;^ less." She statr^sd 
from her seat in nervous trepidation, whesetupon Miss 
Page exclaimed : 

" Why, my dear, yon could not have jumped higbar, 
had I been Fiesehi, and the maohine inf^Brnttle ;"* and 
having given utterance to this brilliant sally, she Inoast 
into an astounding fit of laughter, which fell upon the 
tympanum of my ear like the startling report fiom a 
large piece of ordnance ; and, as the laugh died away, 
it resembled the echoes of the same engine when tbey 
are reverberated from the distant hiUs. 

" Now you are fairly awake, my dear," continued 
Miss Page, "' I ask you once more whether you 
marnr in a veil or a bonnet ?" 

" Li a bonnet, I believe," absently replied Viola. 

"You /feZi^^," ochoed Miss Page; "now as if 
that were not pure affectation, — as if you had aot 
been putting it on and off the whole moaning, mapflaa- 
vring the feathers, and torturing the flowers, to make 
them fall and droop gracefully ; but come, MarableB, 
produce the bonnet." 

" Miss Sidney marries in a veil, ma'am," said Mara- 
bles in a mincmg tone. " I do not know what Mka 
Tiola means ; for when miasm asked Lord Glenalbert 
which he would prefer (as Misa Sidney always dechoed 
she had not a choice), his lordship dnrectly fixed en 
the veil, as he said that in Miss Sidney's dark hair it 
would " 

"Oh, of course," snappishly interrupted Miss 
Brookes; " we can imagine all the pretW thiiigs 
Lord Glenalbert woiQd say on the occasion ; but be bo 
good as to show us the veiL" 

Marables triumphantly dic^layed it; she had evi- 
dently reserved* it, as being, in her estimation^ the 
ohef-d'atfivre of the trau9seauy she had determined on 
* This k dearly an anaofaronism.— Sd, 
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ieilaibitizig it last of all. And now faetions ran lugb, 
as to iiie relative m^itB of the rich blond, atanduig 
<>i3t like some nire piece of basao-silieyo ; of the 
delicate point-lace, resembling the finest specimens 
«Kf filagree ; or the quaint tesaedated Honiton. They 
meire atiU discussing this complex «abjecft, when the 
3ooT again opened, and in swam, tottered, or shuffled, 
as nature or their dancinff-masters bad decreed, a 
bevy of elderly ladies, headed by Mrs. Sidney, who 
vainly endeavoured to assume an air of nonchaltmee, 
of utt^ contemjyt for all the gay paraphernalia around 
her, as she exclaimed, in answer to the several queries 
^f her contemporaries : 

" Oh, that necklace is a gift from the Lady Sarah 
Herbert, aunt to Lord Gle^bert ; and that sup^b 
tiara came quite unexpectedly last night from the 
oountess, his mother; the dowager countess as she 
will be to-morrow. Poor thing 1 that word dowager 
is a terrible memento mori /" and Mrs. Sidney laughed 
somewhat afiectedly. 

"Ah, Viola!" oried Miss Brookes, " take care; 
for if ever I see you with that tiara in your hakr, 
3antan, Marat, Eobespierre, witl prove but faaAt 
itypes of me. I shalL iniallibly decapitate you.'* 

Miss Sidney tried to smile. 

"And who is the doaaor of this hair bracelet?*' 
asked the mammia of the sentim^oital blue; "the 
dasp is quite massive ; ah, mosaic gold, I perceive ; 
how well they do imitate the real ore ! Positively, if 
it were not a little too yellow, and somewhat too 
heavy, one would never detect the imposition.*' 

Mjs. Sidney slightly coloured, asid, addressing her 
daughter, said, " Yiola, you really ought not to have 
placed this worthless bauble amongst all these valuable 
gems." 

"Buiv" Viola replied, "it is a gift from cousin 

Dovothj, and I prize it more than . I mean, I 

prize it greatly." 

H 2 
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Mrs. Brookes looked steadfastly at Viola, shruggeft 
her shoulders, arched her eyebrows very significantly, 
as though she would have said, " That's your cue, 
isitP" 

I had been all this time stitching away most 
zealously, as I was furbishing up my little wardrobe, 
preparatonr to joining Viola at her country seat. She 
now called me to her, — an invariable practice this of 
hers, whenever she thought I had been treated inso- 
lently. I was crossing the room, when Mrs. Brookes, 
feigning as though she had not before perceived me, 
said: 

" Dear me, I beg vour pardon, Miss Dorothy ; I 
am sure I should not have spoken thus of the bracelet, 
had I known it to be your gift ; indeed, ^pon nearer 
inspection, I think the device quite perfect: hands 
firmly clasped, and encircled by a ring, the sjmbol Of 
eternity; now very sentimental! And this too fe 
your hair, I suppose; actually not one grey in the 
whole plait, — admirable !" 

I did not reply ; I did not even blush, a sure sign 
with me that I did not feel. Viola had insisted oh 
having my hair in a bracelet ; the plaiting and the 
mosaic clasp had been as much as I could afford. I 
had tried hard to compass a gold ornament, but I 
found it would be impossible, without incurring a 
debt which would have cost memany a sleepless night. 
I therefore, although it was a real act oi self-denial, 
forbore to make the purchase ; and when I presented 
the bracelet to Viola, I frankly told her that the clasp 
was not real. But now that Mrs. Brookes had " given 
tongue," the whole pack seemed to have got on a new 
scent ; and they rusned upon me, as though they were 
resolved to be in at the death. But I did not stand 
at bay ; I resigned myself quietly to my fate. 

Mrs. Page left the critical survey of a dress, which 
Madame Lamode had assured us, '* Miledie G-lenalbeii 
aurait I'honneur inoui d'introduire parmi les dames 
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Anglaises ;" and which, as I observed that, whenever 
Marables's eye was averted, Mrs. Page was measuring 
with mathematical precision, I shi^wdl^ suspected 
she meant, in milliner's phrase, to '^ carry in her eye ;*' 
she now, however, abandoned her occupation, and, 
advancing to me, said : 

" So you are to live with Miss Sidney, — I mean 
with Lady Glenalbert ? " 

I bowed my head. 

" And a very nice arrangement it is," she conti- 
nued : *' in a large establishment it is so highly neces- 
sary to have a trustworthy person. The servants are 
80 given to peculation, that it is quite indispensable to 
have some one placed over them on whom we can 
implicitly rely." 

" Oh yes, said Mrs. Brookes ; '^ and Miss Sidney 
will find it so different &om anything she has been 
accustomed to, she will be at first, I fear, quite bewil- 
dered ; but, my dear Mrs. Sidney, what will you do 
without your cousin ? (a marked emphasis on the last 
word), you will lose your right hand;" then, lowering 
her voice, '' if you now think it necessary to have a 
housekeeper, mine is about to leave; I can safely 
recommend her." 

That Viola did not hear this I was certain ; her eyes 
were on the ground, her hands clasped, her brow con- 
tracted, her whole attitude that of a person lost in 
reverie; indeed, had it not been for her evident 
abstraction, I am confident that neither Mrs. Brookes 
nor Mrs. j?age would have ventured so far ; a look 
from her would have annihilated them. 

Eor my own part, it may or may not be credited, but 
far from being hurt, I was amused ; only I was quite 
aorry to see Mrs. Sidney look so thoroughly discon- 
certed. She now, in parliamentary phrase, " rose to 
explain ;" when Mrs. Brookes, seeing that at least one 
of her arrows had not flEdlen short of the mark, ex- 
claimed: 
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^'I have an infinity of tilings to do. Gome, Em^; 
I reaUj could stay all day, looking at this tempting 
bijouterie, but that impracticably stupid dress-maker 
has sent Emily's dress trimmed with white instead of 
blue ; and that will never do, as it might give rise te 
the same contretemps that occurred at poor Mibb 
Pringle's wedding. If you do not know the story, 
Mrs. Sidney, I will tell it you another time, as I 
cannot stay now. Come along, Emily." 

Mrs. Sidney well knew the story, as did every one 
there ptesent: she knew that when in the woatedf 
bustle and perplexity attendant on these bewildering 
casualties, the kdies stood swarming together li&e a 
cluster of bees round the (jueen of the hive, the clerk 
made a very pardonable mistake in slightly motioniag 
the young and lovely bridemaid to approach the altar, 
and pasB^ over the heroine of the day, who had seen 
some forty summers, and who, if she had ever enjoyed 
beauty's " high estaste," had now forfeited all claims to 
the possession. But here, at least, the shaft Was most 
UDsmlAilly aimed; for as Mrs. Sidney gazed on h&p 
surpassingly beautiM child, she could unfeignediy 
smile at the petty malice that dictated the aUusioB. 
Mrs. Brookes's departure was the signal for a general 
dissolution of the meeting, and Mrs. Sidney was left 
aione with her daughter and myself. 

" My dear Viola, how pale and trwee you look,'* 
said her mother, " but it is so natural ; how forcibly 
it recalls to me my own wedding day !'" and Mrsw 
Sidney looked sentimental, as ail elderly ladiea think 
it incumbent on- them to do when peaking of " the 
hfippiest day of their lives :" " But you, dear VioIa>" 
contiiaued her mother, '^ marry under such ftur brighter 
auspices, — ^I am sure I do not mean to complain, — ^I 
can only hope that you and Lord G-lenalbert will be aa 
happy throughout your married life as your father and I 
have ever been,- — ^but then at first we were sadly limitiedy 
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— ^we l»d a great deal to straggle with, — I had no 
carriage, and only one man servant, whilst yon, Viola, 
will have rank, wealth, and station ; indeed my most 
saDguine expeetations have been more than realized ; 
— ^jou marry a man of pleasing, if not handsome exte- 
rior, extremely well inlbrmed, — although perhaps not 
eadowed with brilliant talents ; most highly principkd, 
and devotedly attached to you. What earthly good 
caayou; desire more ? ' ' 

Tiolft did not speak; she raised her head^ and it 
seemad as though the " elambing sorrow," — Ji^teriaa 
pattio, as poor Lear has it, were rising in her throat ; 
Dnt by a violent effort she subdued it, and articulated 
the sm^e word " Mother !'* 

'^ Ah, those vile hysterics ! my dear Viola do take 
seme sal volatile. For heaven's sake do not have 
them to-morrow, nothing is so bad as a scena ; besides, 
the maai is so apt to take it as a bod compliment to 
himself. And now, my love," continued Mrs. Sidneys, 
looking round tiie apartment, '' you have I iMnk every- 
tlnng^you want ; do you know, your trousseau has cost 
jmxt flEither five hundred pounds, that is, including 
yonr new harp P" 

" Papa is very kind," said Viola. 

" Nay, my dear, you deserve it all ; you have ev«r 
been a good, c^edient^ afiectionate child. It was only 
lasif night yojcu? fstther said to me, that from the hour 
of yoKur birth you had never caused him a moment's 
pab i or sorrow. This is veiy gratifying,, is it not? 
Whea he givea you his parting blessing to-morrow, 
Viola, you will think o£ this. A &ther'& blessing ia 
indeed most holy !" 

Viala.wept. 

'' Come, eome,. my child, thda^ will never do," sadd 
Mrs. Sidney ; " we will talk of other things. I must 
not, however, forget to t^ you how liberally Lord 
Olenalbert has behaved as to* the settlements." 
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^' Oh, fipare me the details of the ledger-book, 
mother ! the debtor and creditor account, the pounds, 
shillings, and pence.'* 

" Well, my dear Viola," rejoined Mrs. Sidney^, some* 
what bitterly, " I know you have the true heroine-like 
contempt for filthy lucre ; yet believe me it is always 
persons of your visionary, romantic temperament to 
whom those mundane things gold and silver are most 
necessary ; they being ever the least fitted to wrestle 
with the wants and privations of this 'work-day world.* 
But I think you will be pleased to hear that Loid 
Ghlenalbert has refused to receive any fortune with 
you ; and has insisted that the marriage portion your 
father destined for you should be given to your sisters. 
This is a trait in your own line, is it not, dear Viola ? 
But why do you put your hand to your head ? I fear 
it aches ; go and He down, my child, till dinner-tim«." 
Mrs. Sidney affectionately embraced her daughter and 
lefb the apiui}ment. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Page and Mrs. Brookes, with their 
respective daughters, had joined company on their 
route homewards, that they might discuss the merits 
and demerits of the trousseau. 

" Do you know, mamma," observed Helen Page, **I 
do not think Viola Sidney is happy." 

" What nonsense ! my dear Jmss Helen," replied 
Mrs. Brookes ; " you are so unsophisticated ; — a per- 
fect child of nature; did you not see that look of 
abstraction was put on for the occasion P It was not 
her cue to appear interested in aU that was going 
on. What to ner are the pomps and vanities of tilie 
world?" 

" Nay, mamma," said Miss Brookes, " perchance 
there may be a prior attachment ; perchance 

'* She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Prey on her damask cheek.*' 
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" Oh, wbat pretty lines!" exclaimed Miss Page; 
** are they your own ? I never heard them before." 

With a look of ineffable contempt, Miss Brookes 
replied, " My own ! why, child, they are our immortal 
bard's." 

" You don't say so," rejoined Miss Page in a ban- 
tering tone ; for very sprightly young ladies luxuriate 
in this species of quizzing. 

Nothing daunted, Miss Brookes went on in a moral- 
izing strain : " Truly has it been observed, * L'on n'aime 
bien qu'une seule feis ; c'est la premiere.' " 

" Nonsense, Emily," exclaimed her mother, '^ there 
is no such thing as first love." 

To this somewhat Milesian dictum Mrs. Pase as- 
sented, by giving a most oracular Lord Burlei^ nod 
of the head, and Miss Page exclaimed : " Well, I am 
sure, the sight of those sweet dresses, and those dear 
emeralds, would be enough to cure a thousand first 
loves. I would marry my grandfather in defiance of 
canon, civil, or ecclesiastical law, only to possess that 
diamond spray ; for in these cases, you know, le present 
feit oublier le futur»* 

" Don't rattle on so, Helen," cried Mrs. Page ; " you 
talk egregious folly." 

To this maternal rebuke. Miss Page was about to 
make rather an unfilial retort, for it is an incontro- 
vertible fact, that very frolicsome damsels are not 
always renowned for invincible good humour, especially 
in tne domestic circle ; but having arrived at a point 
where their respective routes diverged, the ladies sepa- 
rated ; not, however, before Miss Brookes had tenderly 
whispered in Miss Page's ear, " Now mind, Helen, 
you look yoxir very best to-morrow, or I will never 
forgive you." 

" Well now, that is kind," replied Miss Page, in 
ber most ndi/oe manner ; " that is really generous, fop 
as we are to be dresse^ alike, it might provoke in- 
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yidioua compansosB ; good-bye, dear," and she ran 
after her mother.* 
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It SMmed as if her breMt 

Had hoarded energies till then suppresa'd. 
Almost with pain, and bursting from constraint. 
And finding first tnat hour their pathway free, 
Could a rose brave the storm, sach might her emblem be. 

Mrs. HmAfifiL 

Thrice he essay'd, and thrice, in spite of soom. 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ; at hat 
Words, interwove with sighs,, feond oat their way. 

Milton. 

Fob a few minutes after Mrs. Sidney left the 
apartment, Viola remained with her eyes bent on 
vacancy ; then taking up a casket from a table near 
her, she repaired to a small apartment which had been 
long since appropriated to her use. It had been care- 
fully, I might say elegantly, fitted up : a few choice 
paintings ^pmed the walls, a profusion of richly- 
bound Dooks lay scattered about the tables, and a 
variety of fragrant plants were tastefully arranged in 
the embrasures of the windows. Here were Viola and 
I accustomed to spend our mornings, and here did I 
now accompany her, for I felt that she must not be 
left alone. Viola seated herself at a table, and placing 
the casket before her, buried her &ce in her hands ; 
but those hands were too small to conceal the features, 
which they only shaded, and the swollen veins of the* 
temple, and the convulsive tremor of the lips,told their 
tale of mental anguish. Suddenly she opened the 

* Lest I should be supposed to possess the gift of ubiquity, 
I must, observe, that this colloquy was repeated to me verbatim 
by Miss Page some time after it took place, and, to the credit of 
her sinceril^ be it spoken, she did not even attempt to conceal 
her own little ebullition of temper. — ^Notb bt Dobotht. 
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cta^sek, and drew &om it a aanall book, which had the 
word ** Jounxai " inscribed on the back. She hastily 
dmeed her eye over its pages, and tearing them ink) 
Sn^^ents, threw them on the fire.* She next took a 
w^heied rose tmi » letter &om the casket ; ^ I must 
no longer kee^ tiieae,." she ^ckdmed ; ^'to-day I am 
^^ak imd frail, but to-morrow I should be eulpable.'^ 
I knew that these words were not addressed to me, 
they were but the outpourings of an over-fraught 
heart. After a pause, she resumed, " Why, why did 
he write ? Why did he seek to awake passions sub- 
dued, or which ait least lay dormant P lie asks me^ if 
I remember that paaHdng hour? Alas ! too well I 
remember it! "Would that I had told all to my 
mother — ^but it is too late now; I cannot, dare 
not, recede !" And again she bowed her head 
iroon her handis : she did not weep, for the anguish 
of her soul was too deep to find its vent in teasrsw 
A low tap was heard at the door, and doubtless 
imagining, as I did, that it was only the children 
escaped for the nonce from the ^ peine forte et 
dinre" of the school-room, she bid them enter, with- 
out, however, moving her position. But iostead 
c^ the childish treble, it was the deep tones of Lord 
GUenailibert that greeted her. She started violently, 
and instinctively she seked the letter, amd crushed 
it in her hand. Lord CUenalbert did not see tibis 
mK^vement on her pad;, for he wa» busily employed 
in unfastening the string of a small packet which ho 

* It was a great proo£ of Miss Sidney's pre-oocupation o£ 
infnd^ that she threw the pages so carelessly on the fire, that 
many fell into the grate only half destroyed, very much scorched, 
ymt still legible. It was not until the next morning, that 1 per- 
OBtved them, wheuy after a sleepless nigfa4i, I descMkded to the 
boudoir jnst in time to reseue-them &om the housemaid. Xkept 
them by me, as I thought the time might come when Yiola would 
be glad to find them again. She afterwards gave me permissioix 
te road them^ and^ at the- same time, allowed me to* retain them 
iamj penesBieB. — ^NoiE BX Covsnr Dobotht* 
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held. I was preparing to leave the room, but Viola 
turned her large dark eyes upon me with such an 
imploring look, that I paused, and Lord Glenalbert 
said, "Do not go, cousin Dorothy — ^you must stay 
and time me — I am on my parole — ^restricted to 
five minutes, — ^it was only on this condition, that 
Mrs. Sidney would allow me to come here; she is 
uneasy about your headache, Yiok." 

'^ I am better than when my mother left me" lan- 
guidly replied Viola. 

" See," he continued, " that fidthless jeweller has 
at length sent home the necklace. I think it is in 
keepiug with the other ornaments, and the set will 
now be complete.'* 

"It is very beautiful," she replied, without even 
raising her eyes. 

" Well," he answered, laughing, " that is paying a 
very high compliment to my judgment, thus takmg 
the merits of the jewels upon trust, for you have 
not eveipi opened the case." 

Mechanically she touched the spring, and gazing 
abstractedlj upon the gems, she repeated, " They are 
very beautiful." 

" Nay, Viola," he said, in a disappointed tone, " per- 
haps there is some £siult. I think you are not pleased 
with it : if so, it can vet be altered." 

BecoUecting herself, she replied, with energy, " In- 
deed, I think it perfect. In eveiything. Lord Glen- 
albert, you have Deen most kind, most liberal. My 
mother just now mentioned to me your generous 

disposal of my fortune, which I " But he inter* 

rupted her. 

" Surely, Viola," he exclaimed, " there needed not 
this to convince you how perfectly disinterested is 
my affection — ^how entirely I love you for yourself 
alone. But even I, Viola, who have ever had a 
morbid fear of being sought for adventitious gifts 
and qualities, that might equally have been the por^ 
tion of the basest of my kmd, — I who have shunned 
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xnanoBaTring mammas, and conversational papas, like 
the pestilence, — I who have escaped by a miracle 
£rom the snares of those nimble tacticians, the flirts 
of three seasons, — I who have avoided adhesive 
yoimger brothers, and sociable elder ones, by arts 
of policy that would have done honour to a Ma- 
chiavel, — even I have an intense conviction that not 
the mines of Gk)lconda) nor all the kingdoms of the 
earth (had they been mine to bestow), would have 
influenced you one iota in my favour, had I not 
obtained the proud possession of your love." 

The mantling blood spread like a glonr over cheek, 
and neck, and brow, as Viola bent her head beneath 
his admiring gaze ; but Lord Qlenalbert dreamed not 
of the cause of that blush, as taking up the rose he 
said, " This is kind, Viola ; have you indeed kept this 
withered, faded flower ? JSow well I remember the 
evening I gave it vou ; — ^but no, that was a moss rose, 
for I have not rorgotten almost oflendine; you, by 
laughing at your romantic allusions to the thorns 
which " 

He stopped ; for Viola, laying her hand upon his 
arm, said, " That rose was not given to me by you, 
Glenalbert." 

" Well, do not speak in such a very solemn tone, 
my little Viola ; indeed, I had no right to expect you 
would have done anything half so silly. Shall I confess 
it ? I have not so much as a torn glove, or half a 
sandal of your shoe, in my possession ; I have not 
even written a sonnet to your eyebrow ; and, alas, for 
the climax, I have never asked for a lock of your 
hair. I fear me I have been but an indifferent lover ; 
yet, dearest Viola, I dare promise that you shaU find 
m me a devoted husband." He rose to leave the apart- 
ment, saying, " I dare not stay longer ; I have already 
broken my promise to your mother." 

His hand was on the lock of the door, when Viola 
exdaimed, " William !— Lord Glenalbert ! " Her 
voice in any tone, in any key, would have had power 
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to stay him ; but now it was so changed, theie i 
Bomethizig eo hoUow, so breathless in 1»e fiouud, ik^ 
he stood transfixed. '^ I say, Gleinalbeort, tJu^ rote — 
this UUer — were not from you /" Then rufihing for- 
ward, she flung herself «t his feet; ''Lord Gkn- 
albert, I cannot, I Ance not, be yonr wife.** 
' "You cannot be my wife, Viok! You are mad — ycm 
%^ mock me — ^but it is a fearful jest ; — ^unaaj those worda." 
>^ " No, no, no, I am not mad — ^I do not jest. I daie 
not, in the sight of G-od and man, pronounce mjr maff- 
riage vow to-moxrow. Z dare not promise forsaking 
aU others to keejp only unto you. My tongue would 
cleave to tixe roof of my mouth — my Lpa would refiuie 
to giv« uttersikee to that fell lie. Hate me^ Lord Ghlen- 
all:^, yet you cannot hate me mc»e than I hate 
myself. Despise me, but your scorn cannot equal tite 
withering ecmtempt that I feel for my own base, 
treaoh^roufi deed, — ^yet, yet, I cannot be your wife. 
Speak to me, Olenalbert — do not gaee on mte «o ; 
your eyes are wild — your Hps are bloodless. I aa^, 
do not gaze at me so — curse me if you wiU, but speak, 
oh E^>eak ! " 

A convulsive tranor had seized him ; — he i^p^arad 
to writhe as though enduring some racking agonyj-c— 
a grey light, like the precursor of death, overspread 
his face ; — ^he staggeifed. Viola i^irang from the ground 
— she rushed towards him ; instinctively she seized las 
turm. The mov^oaent roused him, for he hurled lieir 
&om him with a force that would have sent her to the 
ground, but that a sofa near her intercepted iihe jGblIL 
" Touch me not," he exdauned in a voice of tibmder-; 
and he recoiled from h«r gcBsp as though a Tenozao»s 
reptile had Idft its shmy poison on him. ^You 
^cannot be my wife, Yiola, — ^you dare not take jomat 
marriage vow ! Think yon not that in the sight tif 
heaven you ofre my wife P To a pure mind, vows pro- 
nounced at the altar could scarc^ybe move sacred 
•than those with which you have already pligl^ied your 
MtL Yes, «t that moment in which ycni owned yo«0r 
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love, you became mj wife ; and now, now are you 
faithless — forsworn ! " 

She xeooaabied with heae faoe buried in the cushions 
of the sofa, and, after a pause, he continued in a falter- 
ing TOiioe, ^' Had you told me this a few months since, 
I should have felt it — ^assuredly I should have felt it, — 
but it would not have unnerved me thus ; — ^it would not 
bttve blasted my every future prospect ; — it would not y 
have cnohed me to the earth. Oh, was it kindlv done 
to wait until the last moment ere you dashed the cup 
from my lips ? I am not a deliberate, selfish, cold- 
blooded villain, Viola ; and had you told me this in the 
commencement of our acquaintuice, it would have suf- 
ficed. I then had borne it like a man, — ^but now, 
now ....*' and he hid his face in his hands, and sob- 
bed aloud." 

Oh, it is a fearful thing to see a man weep ! 

^ Hear me. Lord Qlenalbert," she said, and again 
she ikopew herself at his feet ; but sternly he raised 
her, and she stood before him. 

'^ I call heaven to witness," exclaimed Yiola, 'Hhat 
it was not until to-day I knew the state of my heart. 
I thou^t I had conquered I believed I had oeased 
to think of him — but this letter, 1^ fatal letter, has 
undeceived me ; — ^it has torn the veil from my heart, 
the film from my eyes ; — this letter has recallea scenes 
and places once too dear — ^thoughts and emotions I 
vainly dreamed were buried. But now, even now, I 
will promise you to forset him, and aU connected with 
faim — only give me a little time — delay our marriage 
but a while, and 1 will promise to be to you all that 
a faithful wife should prove.'* 

" I thank you," he said bitterly ; "you would come 
forth as a victim, decked and adorned for the sacrifice. 
You would immolate yourself upon the altar of my 
self-love ; and you would strive to fulfil* your duly, 
until your heart broke, or until . . . Yes," he con- 
tinued, with fearful energy, ^ I mi^ht have lived 
to suffer even worse than this ; I might have lived 
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to see thee one whom women should presume to look 
coldly on, and men should dare to compassionate. I 
might have lived to see thee scorned, misprized, dis* 
honoured." 

Her cheeks were alternately pale as monumental 
marble, and crimson with the burning blush of shame ; 
but with forced calmness, she said, " Go on, go on. I 
am sunk so low, that the most degraded of my sex is 
in your eyes sinless, when compared with such a thing 
as 1." 

But he continued without heeding her : " No, heaven 
is my witness I could not have borne to see thee frail 
and fallen. I could not have lived to know that vice 
had left its scathing brand on that pure lofty brow." 

" Be merciful, Lord Glenalbert," she exchumed, in a 
half-suffocated voice, " Spare me ; oh, spare me !" 

But there needed not this appeal. Already did Lord 
Glenalbert seem to repent having given utterance to 
those words of insult : alreadv did he appear to be 
stricken with the thought, which no experience, it 
should seem, can crush in man, that loveliness, such 
as Viola's, is the express image of all purity — ^that 
shame could never rest upon that stainless brow — 
for a change came o'er his countenance. A few mo- 
ments only, and the look of mingled scorn and agony 
had passed ; and there was far more of sorrow than 
reproach in the long and earnest gaze he bent upon 
her, as in a low, unmodulated tone, in which all passion 
seemed buried, he said, " And now, what do I here P 
Farewell, Viola. To-night I leave England. Even 
yet I am not prepared to see you the wife of another ; 
— do you not smile at my weakness?" 

" I shall never be his wife," answered Viola. " I 
know full well, that no earthly power could ever have 
prevailed with my father to give his consent to that 
union now^ now least of all. It was not then, with the 
hope of marrying, another, that I have thus spoken ; 
but only that I could not give to one so generous, 
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80 confiding, a divided love, — ^to you, Qlenalbert, who 
deserve (if ever jnan deserved) the pi]i?e«t, tenderest 
love that ever wanned a woman's heart ; -and you will 
have it, Lord Olenalbert, whikt I ^I /' 

The door opened, and in hurst l^e two youngs 
gjrlfl, very gaily attired. 

'' Glenalhert," exdaimed Margai>et (for she thought 
it ^fihe not to give her future brother-in-law his tide), 
" these are the frocks we are to wear to-morrow ; do 
you not think them {»7ettv ? MaraUes says you will 
ne 00 taken up with Viola tonnorrow that you will 
have no time to look at us, so you must just give \m 
your f^paiiion now." 

Wh^ she was fl|>eaking, Uttle Lucy (who, &om 
^be fifarong likeness me boro to Viola, had always been 
Lord Glenalbert's favourite) crept up to hun, and 
BEding her BtUe hand iato his, looked stead&stly in 
his face ; but she shrunk from him (there is something 
af^alling in grief like his, which can awe even the 
heedless spirit of childhood), and approachiog her 
skaiter, she said^ ^' Come along, Margaret : do you not 
0ee Olenalbert does not want us now P" 

But lfoi*garet was one of those invulnerable young 
ladjas whom nothing can daimt, and finding she could 
not obtain an answer from GUenalbert, she approached 
heir eldest sister, saving, " Well, Viola, how do you 
like our dresses ? Do they fit wdl ? Thegr will lock 
better when we have on our white satin shoes;; but 
Marables was in oi:^ of her obstiniate fits, and she 
would mot let us wear them, for fear of soiling them, 
although, I am sure, mounting the church-steps to-mor-^ 
row, YnH do that fast enough, — ^now won't it Viola ?" 

" Margwret, do not tease your sister," said Lord 
{Uenalbe^, in a voice so stem, l^at it sent her out 
of ^e roeon with a hop, sk^, and a jiunp, as she after- 
wards graphically saia, when describing the scene tO' 
MarafUes ; and nttle Lucy, after flk^ging her anna 
about my nedk, and bidding me not <sry so bitterly^ 
SoiQswei her slater, bathed m tears. 
I 
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The dinner-bell rang. 

<< The dinner-bell ! " ahnost shrieked Tiola. '' What 
shanido?" 

** I suppose you will wish to see your parents alone/' 
said Lord Glenalbert ; " once more, therefore, I bid you 
farewell, you will best make my excuses to your father." 

" Alas, I dare not," she replied. 

Her terror was so real, so evident, that he said, in 
a softened tone : 

^' K, by staying awhile, I can afford you any relief 
— ^if, by saying that we have, by mutual consent, caa^ 
celled our engagement, I can screen you from any 
share of the odium that must now, I fear, attach to 
you, I will do so, Viola ; for Heaven is my witness, I 
shall speak but the truth ; worlds should not tempt 
me now to link my fate with yours." 

"Dinner!" screamed Mr. Sidney, with a seventy 
horse power of lungs. 

" On, do not leave me!"— Viola looked the words, 
although she did not give utterance to them. They de- 
scended the stairs. For the first time since he had 
entered that house, Lord Glenalbert offered not his 
arm to Viola, although she trembled so violently, that 
she was forced to cling to the balustrade for support. 
I advanced to her ai^ but my legs tottered, my head 
swam, and it was with difficulty I kept myself from 
sinking on the stairs. 

" Oh, this love! this love!" said Mr. Sidney, as 
one by one we entered the dining-room ; " well, I do 
not think I was ever so far gone as to forget my 
dinner ; but to-morrow, thank goodness, we shall have 
done with it all." 

He spoke good humouredly ; and it proved how well 
satisfied he was with what he considered the present 
aspect of affairs ; for, to neglect the dinner hour was, 
•in Mr. Sidney's estimation (as in that of most elderly 
gentlemen), regarded as an act of moral turpitude^ 
We placed ourselves at table ; but, notwithstanding 
many desultory efforts to keep up something like a 
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conversation, it flagged most woefully; and a dead 
and cbilling silence fell on all around, broken only by 
the incessant play of a knife and fork, wielded by 
Dick Sidn^, who, like Sir Andrew, was, "a great 
eater of beev' although, with that same sapi^at knight, 
he might haye found that it somewhat ** harmed the 
wit." With the exception of Viola, he was the only 
tme of the young people at table ; for Margaret and 
Lucy dined early with Miss Sharpe, and James Sidney 
^as on the continent, pursuing his commercial studies, 
itttd being initiated into all the technicalities of ton- 
nage, and demurrage, agio, tariffs, &c. &c. 
- To my excited nerves the silence became every 
moment more and more intolerable ; 1 felt, at each 
iBstant, that the storm was about to burst over our 
devoted heads. Viola and Lord Glenalbert were ab- 
sorbed in their secret griefs ; and Mrs. Sidney, happy 
as she was in her daughter's brilliant prospects, still 
felt as every mother must feel when the much-loved 
child is about to leave the home of her youth, and go 
nmong strangers, who may, perhaps, look coldly on 
her. Will her husband's mother greet her as her own 
mother would have done ? Will her husband's sisters 
crowd round her with the fond embrace, the warm 
love, which her own, own sisters would have lavished ? 
Can these be unto her as the playmates of her infancy 
— ^the companions of her childhood — ^the friends of her 
youth ? But there is another thought which presses 
on the fond mother's heart, and weighs her spirit in 
the dust. She may yet be the friend, but she can no 
longer be the counsellor of her daughter. She may yet 
smile with her in joy ; but she can no longer sorrow 
with her in grief. She may see the cheek grow pale 
with weeping, and with watching, and the lustre of 
the bright eye fade ; but tmasked, unsought, she dares 
not proffer sympathy, or solace, lest she should widen 
the breach she is desirous to heal, — ^lest the daughter 
should divulge, what the tvife would fain conceal. 
" Come, come," said Mr. Sidney, " this will never 
i2 
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iio ; why, Viola, 70a and Glexuilbert look, for all the 
"wocld, Ijke a oew-married couple, who have iust for- 
feited aU.«laim to the flitch of bacon : aquaccel betw«e& 
Joversis— — ^•" 

*' Amantium ir» amork integratio est," ahouted 
forth !DidL Sidney^ who was going through the I^tin 
grasaxiar for Hoe fourth time ; and, being Messed with 
cue of those perforated capacities, whicdi let out know^ 
le^^ with far greater y^ocity than they receive it, 
had contrived, with laudable ingenuity, to know rathv 
Jaas of its contents than when they were first dnun- 
med into hifn. 

^' Ah, ah, very good!" said Mr. Sidn^, who had 
long forgotten the " amall Latin and less Greek" that 
heonfie peasessed : *^ very good indeed, my bey, izaioa- 
late for the beoi^t of the ladies." 

Dick was elated; jmd boldly ^ve forth whait is 
.iisually called a very apirited version, which aa I take 
it, is something aa littW like the original, ae casi well 
be conceived. 

" Bravo, Dick," aaidhis fatheri " thea-uthor is 5 

jdwaya name youriuithor." 

The hoy looked posed, but quickly recovered him- 
aelf ; and thuJuni;, I auppoae, tJiat one author was aa 
good aa another, replied unflinchingly.: 

"Virgil, father-" 

*' Extremely well, Dick," jpejoiued Mr. Sidney; 
" you have made great progress the last half. I luid 
aao idea you were so Du* advance d — in Virgil, eh I 'pon 
my word, this is .as it should be. You shaU stay a fow 
days after the weddisig, Dick, instead of going back 



The boy'fi ej^es gUstened. 

" May I out tip the cake that is to be sent out ? 
Viola, may I ? — as it is your cake, I suppose I must 
aak your permission." 

Viola looked at him implorinjgl^ ; but her mother 
most opportunely came to b^r relief, by saying : 
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** The confectioner will arrange all that, Dick.'' 

** l^lThat, shan't we hare any cake at home ? How 
mean ! ** cned the }mj, '' Yiok, do ask," be whispered 
** for a cake for ns ; as it i» yona? wedding, they woB't 
refuse yim. Do, Vio^ now — yam, were always a good* 
natured girl." 
* Don't te»!»me,Di<*,*'saidTK)la, rather impattently. 

•*^HrhewJ" — and Didc gapve a prolmiged whistle; 
*have a care, * 1^cre*s many a sKp 'twixt the cup an j 
the lip :* iP you cten't check thait seaoe temper of jomB^ 
Jjord Glenalbert may yet ciy off.** 

'^Diek, be qdet; don't annoy yoQ!r sister," ssad 
liord G^lenalhert, in a bw tone, '^ or I'll ia&mn about 
t^e Late grammar." 

The boy was effectuallh|r silenced ; and^ soon s&&rf 
Mrs. Sidney rose from table, saying : 

^* Yiok, my dear, come and look at the faTOors; I 
tiik& them ^dte beautiftd.'^' 

ITe leH the room ; Yiola flew past hermpother, aod 
took refiige in her own apartment ; thither I Mlbwed 
her. Blreathless she sat awaiting the snnimons, for 
she Iblt that JjOfd Gflenalbert must now speak to her 
father. Yiola remained with her faoe bnried in my 
lap ; her heart beat almost audibly ; mine fluttered 
like a bird! caught in the fowler^s snare. The tickiag 
€f ^e sii»ill time*pieeefell on my ear, with theappAQ^ 
mg^ distiBctness of the monitory bed, as it tsammotm 
the despairing crimimiL to the last dread scene. The 
ttioon/ looked in at the windows c^ousr apartment ; and 
«» she bent her pure, earnest gaoe upon us, f^e seemed 
tamarrel thait eartyy passioiu», and earthly sorrows, 
Itad power thois to cosvulse the children of h^r sister 
planet. It appeared to me that a cycle of years had 
jrefoiyed' during that short period. 

" Yiola !" cried Mr. Sidney, from the bottcaa of the 
i^irs, in a voice so kmd, that it might hare aroused 
the se^en sleepenF. Yiola moved not from the ground^ 
but she flung her arms tighter round me. 
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'^ Master calls ;" said Morables, popping in her well- 
trimmed cap at the door ; for, as she anierwards ob- 
served, ^^ from Miss Margaret's anecdote, and master's 
angry voice, she fiEmcied something was going wrong, 
and she thought Miss Sidney might perhaps be in 
want of her services." 
. " Viola," again shouted Mr.Sidney," wh^re are you?'* 

But Marables's entrance had, for an instant, divearted 
Viola's thoughts, and she now raised her head, an^d 
drawing up her figure to its full height, traversed tfae 
apartment with firm step, as one whose mind was 
made up to endure the worst. She gave me het arm, 
nor did she quail or tremble, as I leaned on h^ £ir 
support ; neither did she pause at the parlour-door, 
but opened it unhesitatingly. 

We found Mrs. Sidney there before us ; she was 
looking quite bewildered, and she now ej:claimed to 
her husband, who was pacing the apartment with 
rapid strides, '^ What is the matter, Charles P you 
frighten me so." 

Mr. Sidney did not answer her, but he advanced to 
his daughter, and said, in a solemn tone, " Viola, re- 
member that I am your fieLther — ^you are my child ; 
— by the sacred ties that bind us, by the obodience 
you owe me, 1 charge you tell me what has passed 
between Lord Glenalbert and yourself this day. Froia 
him 1 can only learn, that from secret yet aU-powep- 
ful motives, you have mutually resolved to annul yow? 
marriage contract. If the fault be his — if presuming 
upon lus high birth, his pride of place, or wealth, he 
has dared to tamper with the affections of my ch]14 
old as 1 am, 1 will challenge him to mortal comb»t| 
and proclaim to the world his villainy." 

" Grood gracious, Charles," said his wife, " at yo«r 
age to fight a duel ! how can you talk so ? " 

" Father," replied Viohi, firmly, " Lord Glenalbert 
has in this, as in everything else, acted in the noblest, 
kindest manner." 
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- '^ Then I am to imderstaad the objections we on 
your Bide?" 

Yiola bowed her head. 

^'What are they?" 
. '^ I have explained them to Lord Glenalbert." 

^' And to me, Sir/' said Lord Glenalbert, coming 
forward, '' they are all-powerful, all-convincing. The 
tSaxc now rests between Miss Sidney and myself. You 
ha^e iu> right here to interfere ; you cannot compel 
lier to answer you. Only this I will add ; Miss Sid- 
ney and I part Mends, do we not, Viola P " and ho 
b^rid out his hand to her. '' Years long and many will 
elapse ere I again see England — ^and now farewell ! 
I maXL but take leave of my mother. To the guests 
invited by me for .... ," his voice faltered, "for to 
• i . . morrow's ceremony, she will immediately write. 
You, madam," he said, turning to Mrs. Sidney, " will, 
for your daughter's sake, in like manner anticipate the 
assembling of your friends." 

" Alas, alas, exclaimed Mrs. Sidney, in a voice of 
despair, " what will people say ? " 

"What will they say?" echoed her husband. 
" What ! but that sne has disgraced herself; that she 
has shamed her parents, and brought discredit upon 
nil connected with her. Shame ! shame ! to gain an 
boDourable man's affections, and to wait the eve of 
i^ wedding-day ere she casts him &om her, with 
most flagrant ca|>rice. Fie upon her ! fie upon her ! 
A most contemptible flirt, a worthless jilt. If I could 
for one moment suspect any liu^kiag affection for 
another were at the bottom of this scandalous afiair, 
say curse light upon her " 

Lord Glenalbert bounded forwar4, and laying his 
hand upon Mr. Sidney's lips, he said, " Bemember, 
sir, she is your daughter." 

At the same instant a heavy sound was heard, for 
Viola had fallen prostrate on the fioor. 

Mrs. Sidney rushed to her, and all but the mother 
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wftS forgotten as ehe leant over he^, " Viola, Viola, 
'tis your mother, your friend who calls wptm yotu 
Merciful powers, she is dead \ " 

Lord Glenalbert raised her frem the groand, for 
one minute^he he^d her in his annft ; the next, he said 
to me, " Take het ; oh, take her ! ** 

Viol& opened her eyes, for misery snch as hers 
hrooks not » Ibng suspension of snnering, a&d she 
ehmg to Lord G-lenalbert in eonvtdsiTe agoz^; 
but htttfl^y he disengaged himself from her &m, yel 
umeonsciou^ grasp, and placed her in a chair. 

Mr. Sidney, whom his daughter's swoon had Ibra 
moment alarmed, althongh he owned it not to himself, 
my sooner saw her partiany recovered, than he er- 
diEiimed to his wife, who was sobbing bitterly, and 
whose tear» irritated him yet more against his ushappy 
daughter, fbr men have a strong £slike tc see l^ir 
wives err, efspedaJAj when their tear» aare caused by 
others than themselves. "Why do yo» ciy, Anne ? 
Let her weepforthe shjane and disgrace she has brought 
on us. Paint ! pooh, pooh ; fainting is ever a woman 'a 
last resource; Let her faint, it does not im]pose on 
n^; She: is no longer sry child * she has forfeited my 
affection." 

Lord GHenalbert, in the mean time, had approached 
Viola, aa»^ leaning o^er her, he whi^ei*ed, •^If a4j any 
fiiture time I can befriend you, in m^ way, by Mf 
meaaas, though I be is far^diotant Iand», though tiie 
broad ocean sepaarate us, yet, yet Viola, you may ever 
cemmand me I '^ 

She leant back, and turned so deadly psde, I^Mi 
Lord Glenalbert, seeing! had no power to* supparl 
her, vioientiv pulled the b^, and poor ManibleB 
showed her dented affection by the speed with whtdi 
she answered the summons, ohe must, indeed, hav^e 
flown upon the wings of the whirlwind, to judge by 
the incredibly short spaee of time which she tc^ to 
descend from her own apartment to- the pazteur 5 "but, 
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perhaps, as ebe herself observed, * it happened most 
fortunately that she was just passing the~park>nr-door, 
in the very nick of time." 

'^Lead Miss Sidney to her room/' said Lord CHen* 
albert, for Mr. Sidney deigned not to speaJk, and Mnr. 
Sidney was far too bewildered to tasenote of anr- 
thmg that was passing around her : and, in the bustle 
and confusion attendant upon this morement, Lord 
€ll0nalbert passed that threshold, never again to set 
ftot thereon. 
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Yet day by day 
, iS%« fived, tm fcar gnnr k(^ and tdth. 
And in n^ heaat I darad to mtf. 
Nothing 80 bright can pass away : 
Death is dark, and foul, and d}m ; 
But 8he 18—0, how beantlftii f— Shelcet. 
Ladt S. — ^The paragraphs, yo\i say, Mr. Snake, were afi 
^serted? 

SNASiB.>~vnMy were,, Madam ; and m I copied than ui i jaitf 
in a £ugned hand, these can be no sufpicion woenee- they ceme. 

SmEBIDAH. 

I xnTST do Mrs* Sniney justice: smbitianB and 
W(M*ld}y as she was — keenly as she Brost hare Mt ^at 
ller daughter had at one leU blow demoSsshed provpects 
BBore brilKant than eould ever fall to her lot again — 
she yet at this moment forgot all but thai daughtar'^s 
misery. She had seen her throbbing head land on the 
pillow ; she had, with her own hands, administered a 
composing dranght ; and it was only when Yida said, 
^ Prtfy lesre me, mother, I majr perhaps isdeep, — jpray 
lesvB me, cousin Dorothy," that Mrs. Si<^ey quitted 
the apaortment. I foObwed her ; but I resolved in my 
€mn mind to return at a later hour. 

Mrs. Sidney sailed to Marables, and diesired to be 
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inatanily Bummoiiecl if ber daughter should feelhc^^ 
self worse. Marables £Edthfully promised oompliazicey 
and gratuitouslj added, that " she would not evea gr> 
down to supper, in order that she might be within 
call." To judge by the tone of self-glorification in: 
which she gave forth this magnanimous resolve, it waa 
easy to perceive that she considered it an act of self- 
denial, bordering on martyrdom. 

"It is a shocking thing, Marables," observed Mrs, 
Sidney. " Of courseyou ibiow the match is off. What 
will people say ? How every one wiU talk. '* 

"Ah ! and the dresses, ma'am," answered Marablas^ 
" What a pity it is you would have all those silks and 
satins made up. Had you but lefb them in the pieoe, 
thejr would luive lasted for ever amons the young' 
ladies, and now they will be old-fashioned long befoie 
Miss Sidney can wear them half out. To be sure, all 
those presents will be vastly useful ; for the youngs 
ladies, poor things ! were sadly in want of jewellery." 
"Presents! Marables; they must, of course, bo 
returned." 

**Eetumed, ma'am!" echoed Marables, looking 
quite terrified ; " that will, indeed, be horrible." 

Mr. Sidney had, I think, received a &r greater 
shock than his wife ; her vanity, but his p^ride, had 
been deeply wounded. Strictly honourable in all his 
dealings, conscientious in every relation of life, po»» 
sessinff an untarnished name, and renowned for un* 
blemished credit and integrity in the mercantile worlds 
honour might in him (if anything could) have sup- 
phed the place of a higher principle, and now his 
daughter had indeed wounded him in the most vul- 
nerable point; her bond was forfeit, her note of 
^^mse dishonoured, she was a bankrupt in faith and 
CTedit. Had Mr^ Sidney seen his own name in Ae 
gazette, I do not think he could have experienced a 
deeper pang. He now caUed to his wife : " Amio^ 
you surely do not mean to have all these people flock- 
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iag hete to-moirow : you nmst write off immediately 
to them, and get coiueh Dorothy and Misa Shaipe to 
hdp you." 

. Mrs. Sidney took my arm, and led me to the draw- 
ing-room: she wrung her handa in despair as ahe 
ezdaimed: 

''What shall I say, CharleaP How that odious 
Mrs. Brookes will triumph ! " 

" Say ! " rejoined her husband, '' say that the wed- 
ding IS unavoidably postponed ; they will leani the 
truth soon enough. And now," he added, in his 
sternest manner, " I forbid you, Anne, I forbid one 
and all, as they value my friendship, as thev hope for 
my countenance and protection, ever to let this subject 
again pass their lips. I will not that the malicious 
Frying gossips shall be gratified by details in which 
tiiey have not the remotest concern. Let them put 
what interpretation thev please on her conduct; they 
cannot, alas ! think too badly of it." 

He left the room, and Dick Sidney entered in 
breathless haste. 

'' Oh, mamma ! mamma ! " ezdaimed the boy, ''itis 
of no manner of use sending now to the confectioner's, 
for lots of things have arrived. A large bride-cake, 
well frosted over with sugar, which you will now, 
pwhaps, give me to take to school ; and cook nsm that, 
as fjBff as her share is concerned, the jellies and creams 
onhr want * turning out ;' so all you can now contradict 
will be the ices, and I am sure that will hardly be 
worth while." 

'' Oh, I never thought of the breakJEist," said poor 
Mrs. Sidney in a voice of despair; ''what shall I 
do ? " and away she went to consult her artiste. 

Meanwhile Miss Shaj^ and I were writing, as 
though our pens were impelled with centripetal force 
towivds the paper. Mbs Sharpe, however, varied her 
occupation, by indulging, from time to time, in that 
contemptible gnat-stinging, commonly called " talking 
at a person." 
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•* Ah, I thouglit it would end in something of tbis 
land ; poetry, and aH snch nonsense, from moiliing to 
night. Well, thank goodness, Mr. Sidney ean&o% 
blame me; I hare had nothing to do with his daugh- 
ter's education. Heaven forbid that MargtEPet op 
Lucy should ever act thus! I am sure I could 
never hold up my head again.** Then, as she folded 
her last note, she said, " I wish you good night, MiB» 
Dorothy ; I hope you will find your pttpil better ; *' and 
she swept out of the room. 

Miss Sharpe frequently indulged in- a sneer j she 
mistook it for satire,^— a prevaSing error this; but 
aneermg is a blunt razor, and satire » sharp one ; as^ 
moat incontestaWy I would rather at any time be cut 
through and through 1^ a keen weapon, than lie 
hacked and hewn to pieces by a dull one. To be saCiv 
rieai, requrrea some small degree of talen* ; whereas 
this same pointless sneer demands onl^ a snarling 
manner, a tolerable degree of gall, and a plenitude <rf 
Bcif-satisfaction. 

The whole of that ni^ht I passed by Mfes Sidney^B 
bedside ; and Viola rejoiced, ae she Jfoit the hot blood 
tingfing- in her vems, — the pulse that beat with fever*s 
^ekened stroke, — the head that throbbed as though 
each thrdb must be its last ; — ^Viol'a rejoiced, for she 
thought that death was near. Alas, ams f was it net 
annihilaticm, oblivion, the everlasting rest of the grave, 
rather than death, that she sighed ibr? Waeit not 
the wish to cease to live, to think, to act, to be, rather 
than the hope of existence in another and a betteir 
world, that now occupied her thoughts ? But dire and 
appalling was the public calami^, that could in one 
single night anticipate the work of years, and blanefc 
the bright tresses of Pranee's lovely and misguided 
queen ;* and diie and appalling, too, must be -^e 

^Thfl freqpent allusiona to Marie Anitoinetie^ the qnotation 
from. Burke, &c., would mcline us to think that cousin Dorothy 
nrast in her youth have been aequwated wi1& those wfto were 
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icLomestic scrvow, that in one suigle night canli^ 
jrosth, haali^ aiid vigour in the grave. And bo it 
proved ; ior, aflber a JSbw w.eeks of jfever and delirium 
(durii^ wl^fCh li& hung by iJie alighteat thread, aad 
^oaring which* also, I never le£b Viola's side bj night 
^ daj}, we had the eostatie bliss of hearing those 
tiburaUmg words, '^ The ccifiis is past 1 " it was so in- 
deed ; a short time niore, and ahe was armongst us onoe 
again. Mr. Sidney had never ev^i aaked to see his 
danghter during her iUneas^ jet for j^^any days, whilst 
her life was in peril, he zemakLed closely shut up in 
his own apartment ; <but now that ahe was again p^p- 
mitted to ^in the fiaadly circle, he i^proached ner, 
and, at his wile's .request, slightij kissed her pale 
cheek. 

" Viola," he jsaid, " I here pronaise you never to 
recur to what is past. I ask not your secret £x>inyou; 
but beware," he added sternly, almost £eroely, ^ of its 
ever "being foraei §^oh me. Maark me well, girl^ yon 
Jknow that I am not wont to i^>eak at random." 

He left the room, followed by Mr& Sidney ; and 
Yiola thsew Jbittrself in neckless &emsB^ ooa Jbhe floor, 
and sobbed aloud. "Who can have betrayed me ? " 
she exclaimed; "lie knows aU^ all J Oh, Dorothy, have 
jou indeed been so base, so falser so treacherous P" 

" Viola," I answeueda " I may have had mj suflipi- 
cions ri eould not but have had them], as to the 
individual on whom j!Ou hasFe placed your afectiosui,; 
ibut whatever those suspicions were, whatever they 
Mre^ they never have been, and never shaU be divulgea. 
I believe jour father spoke on mere surmise." I did 
not teE her, that, as night after night I had watched 
over her, when in her delirium she besought me to 
throw open the window, tiouit the keen air might blow 
on her feveved brow, I had aeen At M hoiir% inaU 

e79-witn«aBe8 of fbe trs^cihorron d£ <Sie-xwolitlion. All^ in- 
4b9A, will rememberiiie TOiiMD^«na 'duwftlni»4e«t(rt»oii*wbiiai 
ihe imiff^ withtfCttoely one «sceptum, bare io tha anmory d£ 
Marie Antoinette. — £0. 
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weathers, a tall form hoyering near our dwelling, like 
an unquiet spirit haunting the spot where its best 
treasure lies mdden. I Imve seen one standing mo- 
tionless, with hat slouched oyer his dark brow, with 
folded arms, gazing on the casement whence shone the 
solitary taper, that nightly told of vigils in the sick 
chamber. Even when the hearens had opened their 
flood-gates, and the heav^ rain came down with dilu- 
yian force, still that sohtary man retained his rigid 
posture ; it seemed as though his feet were rooted to 
the earth. Whether Mr. Sidney's warning voice had 
any reference to this apparition, I could not tell. 

As to any reports and conjectures that might be 
afloat in the world, we were of course in utter igno^- 
ranee ; since, during Viola's illness, all visitors were 
denied admittance. We had indeed seen a paragraph 
in our daily paper, worded as follows :— 

^'The abrupt disannulling of a marriage contract 
between a certain noble earl and the beautiful Miss 
g has given rise to various rumours in the fashion- 
able world. We have, however, undeniable authority for 
stating that a deflciency in the lady's marriage portion, 
which only came to light at the last moment, haa 
placed an msuperable barrier in the way of the pro- 
jected trnion. The earl of has, we imderstand, 

taken his departure for the continent." 

There was one other paper, too, directed to Miss 
Sidney, in (what was evidently) a cramped, feigned 
hand. I opened it, for I suspected that Mr. LynSiam 
had chosen, by some private mark, to make this paper 
a medium of communication, fearing, perhaps, that a 
letter would fail to reach her ; and in that case I felt it 
would be worse than useless to let her see it. In vain, 
however, I hunted through every column ; there was 
no cabalistic cipher, ' or Coptic mark, that I could 
discover ; at length, however, my eye fell on a para- 
graph, headed in Brobdignagian letters, " It is good to 
be off with the old love, before you are on with the 
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new ;" containing a coarse and calunmious allusion to 
Miss Sidney, and marked with so due a proportion of 
initials and of asterisks, that it was impossible to mis- 
isake the individuals alluded to. This was a Sunday 

Sper, too, on the principle, I suppose, of ^* the better 
y, the better deed." Whilst with mingled grief 
and indignation I was still gazing on the paragraph, 
Mrs. Sidney entered the room, and, being unwilling 
that she should have the pain of perusing this cruel 
slander, I thrust the paper into a drawer, purposing 
to destroy it, the minute I could do so unobserved, 
in the mean time I was called away to Miss Sidney, 
and on my return I found, to my dismay, that the 
paper was gone. In yain I searched, in vain I made 
staict yet guarded inquiries ; all alike professed entire 
k;norance ; and, consoling myself with the assurance 
that it had been inadvertently destroyed, the circum- 
stance soon passed away from my recollection. 

Mrs. Sidney, after the approved fashion of mater- 
nity, inflexibly maintained that all her children were 
equally dear to her, and from constant repetition 
of the same, she had fuUy persuaded herself of its 
truth ; still I could not but fancy that Dick was, to 
all intents and purposes, her &vourite child, as the 
boy himself averred he could twist her round his 
thumb. Dick Sidney was not bad-hearted, but he was 
thoughtless, rebellious, mischievous, and idle, — an 
incipient Eadical, a most promising demagogue; 
abounding in practical jokes, and excelling in that 
comprehensive qualification best known by the name 
of teasing. Dick was certainly never known to let 
anything stand in the way of a joke ; although, when 
he found he had reaDy given pain, he was instanta- 
neously seized with a devout fit of penitence, which 

always lasted until the next temptation. He had 

been sent for from school, on account of his sister's 
projected marriage ; and he had remained at home ever 
since, firstly, because during Viola's illness no one 
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lutdhftdtimd to think of him ; aad afterwaEds, because 
he hjad a. slight oough : aad by conataotly talkix^ ^* of 
damp plavgrouBda, as&d of aome poor fellom^ who had 
died at bis sdiool, about four years siiMse, of oonwrn]^ 
tion," he had iugemously coutriFed so to work oa hia 
mother's fears, as to pxevail with her to keep faimaife 
borne until t^e warm weather had set in. At leiigth, 
however, Mr. Sidney interfered, and declared that 
the very next day he should be sent back to schooL 

Dick was imiaediately seized with a furious fit of 
barking — ^he even applied his handkerchief to hia &ce 
— ^whether to conoeal his tears, or hide hia laughter 
(as his mother bid his father ^only listen to tiwt 
teaiang oough "), I will not venture to decide: but — 
*^ Fathers hsire flmly hearts, no tears can move theaa'* 
— ^remonstrances, cough^ and handkerchief, were alike 
thrown awajr on Mr* Sidney ; he was impracticable. 
Dick perceiving, with a boy's unerring instinct, that 
bis cue was suliHiissian to the pattis paietitas, aiga- 
ciously resolved upon making due prepaoations lor 
his retuasL ; he hinted to his mother that she had not 
yet ordered his -cakei, fruit, ^fec. ; be told Yiola thaet he 
was coming to ait in her room, that she might aid him 
in packing his toys ; and he reminded her of aome 
trifling presents she had ][»Nmused to make him. Viola 
had ever been an urAiling resource to her brotiieEa 
and Bisiiers, in all thek little difficidties ; and she waa 
now, regardless of her ovm sorrows, entering, with 
affecfcidulte alacrity, into all Dick's schemes, and list- 
ening, with earnest good iaith, to his gasconading 
vaunts of scholastic prowess and dexterity. At length 
he brought his kite to her, the train of whidi waa 
damage^ and adked her to repair it. 

" But I have no paper, Dick," aaid Viola ; " yowi 
must get me some." 

'' Ah, hvA there's the rub," relied Dick; '' I 
don't know where to look for any ; I have already bad 
nearly a quire thismoimiiig fbrniMiaraUes^ 'tis usekaa 
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asidng tbat old curmudgeon for any more. Oh! I 
know, I know," shouted the boy ; " I'll fetch you 
plenty in a trice." Away went Dick, and returned 
with the rapidity of light. 

I was busily engaged in fine-drawine an inveterate 
£racture in Dick's coat; which, he assured me, with most 
provoking nanehalanee^ he had cut on purpose. The 
iollowing conversation, therefore, fell unheeded on my 
ear ; — I indeed heard the words, but, at the time, I 
scarcely took cognizance of their meaning : — 

" Ha ! " said Viola, " how did you come by this paper, 
Dick ? I am sure my father would not approve of 
your reading it. How came it into your possession P" 

" That's tellings," answered the fey ; " so cut away, 
and ask no questions." 

" Well, Dick, if you persist in not telling me, I must 
show it to my father." 

" No, you won't." 

" Tou will find, Dick, that you are mistaken." 

" I say you won't, IMSss Viola, for jour own sake — 
there's for you!" and he snapped his fingers exult- 
ingly. 

" For my own sake ?" 

'^ Yes, yes ; there is something there that concerns 
you, — so Miss Sharpe and Marables say ; not that we 
can quite make it out. Look here." 

" Oh Dick ! Dick ! what have you done P" exclaimed 
Viola ; " how could you be so cruel !" 

I sprang towards her — for the tone of agony in 
which she spoke had effectually aroused me. Her finger 
still pointed to the odious paragraph — her lips had a 
nervous quivering motion — her eyes glanced wildly 
around. Tears and speech seemed ahke denied to 
her. 

Dick looked terrified ; he threw his arms about his 

Ristd* S TiPfilr * 

" Don't, Viola," he said ; "don't look so. I didn't 
mean to vex you, I am sure ; ifor, after all, I like you 
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better than all the rest of them put together ; and if 
Glenalbert is gone off, what does it nuitter ? there'a 
more lords than he in the world. Whjy there's Yilliers, 
of our school, will be a lord some day or other ; so 
don't pipe," he continued, as the tears now fell &st 
down viola's cheeks j "don't cry, Yiola^^-I didn't mwn 
to Tex you." 

" Oh I I know it, I know it, Dick," exclaimed his 
unhappy sister ; " it is not your fault. But am I, m.-> 
deed, so spoken o^ D(nK»thy ? Do I thus stand as a 
mark for public scorn and oontomely P" Is my good 
mime, my reputation, credit — ^all thib a woman need 
wish to uye £)r— are they thus Uaated, vilified, caLusii' 
niated?" 

ISTeyer had I seen her so moved. I told her iSamt 
none would give credence to the libel (L spoke of the 
low estimation in which the pap€ar* was held). Still 
the mere circumstance that such aa anecdote had 
appeared in a public journal deeply agitated her. I 
now turned to Dick, and asked how h& had ccwoe by 
the paper. 

" why," said the boy, " I was rummaging about 
the room one day, in search of sometiiing to cut tip 
into chairs and tables, when I espied this in the table- 
drawer; and, just aa I was carrying it of£, whom 
should I stumble on but Marables, who took the paper 
&om me ; and, when she had looked at its name, she 
was in high glee ; and away she took it to Miss Sharpe, 
and they put their wise heads together ; and, in short, I 
heard them whisper a great deal about Yiola ; but I told 
them if they did not give me back the pap^, I would 
tell all that the^ had been saving ; so they returned it, 
and I threw.it mto my box along with my toys ; and I 
had forgotten all about it, until I chanced upon it 
this morning, when I was clearing out my thisigs. 
ever, I'll tear it up now, Viola, since I see it vexes 



However, 

* This pj 
tttmb of tho*Capul«ts.— Ed. 



This paper has^ donbilese, been long sinee consigned to the 
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you: — ^there it goes ; no one will be able to put tbete 
Ditt together again, and my kite shall do as it is : so 
kiss me, like a good-natured creature as you are, and 
^^dnk no more about it/' 

Yiola did kiss him most affectiimately ; but that she 
tlumght of it, long and deeply thought of it, I saw but 
too plainly. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I have sold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit stone, not a 
riband, glass, pomander, brooch, table, book, ballad, knife, tape, 
glore, shoe-tye, bracelet, horn, ring, to keep my pack from fiuBt- 
mg ; they tbvoiig who shall hay first ; as if my trinkets had 
b^Q hallowed, and brought a benediction to the buyer : by 
which means, I saw whose purse was beat in picture ; and what 
I saw to my own use I remembered. — Shakspbare. 

What man art thou, that thus bescreen'd in night. 
So stumblest on my counsel ? — Shakspeare. 

Ttivtb passed on ; Viola was daily acquiring strength ; 
and ire were, to all appearance, the same as we had 
been belbre that ha|>less episode. We were sitting at 
breakfast one morning ; Mrs. Sidney was attentively 
perosibg a printed circular ; interrupting herself every 
now and then by joyous exclamations of: 

" Wdll, I ncYBr read anything so cheap ; rich satin 
at 8s. a yard, white blond at Is. 8d., chintzes at 7s. the 
dress, latest patterns. 'Fon my word, these are bar- 
gains ; let me see the name, * Fleeceall and Co., 
Ohespside.' Oousin Dorothy, yon must go there to- 
day for me ; should you be tired, you can take a coach 
one way, either there or back ; but, as you are a good 
walker, I think it will be only a pleasant trip for you. 
The younger girls want regularly rigging, for the 
mimmer: Viola's wardrobe iisl well stocked" — and 
Mrs. Sidney sighed deeply. " If you go early, you 
will be home in time for dmner. Only n^e a bargain 
k2 
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with the people, that they shall send home the things ; 
it will be quite worth their while, and it will save 
your takiag a coach." 

Mrs. Si&ey furnished me with a long list of articles 
that were quite indispensable. She prudently added 
a few things that might be wanted at some fiitoze 
period, and which I was on no account to let slip 
through my hands, if I could but secure them at 
reasonable prices; and she invested me with full 
powers to purchase any article, of any genus, species, 
or variety (whether or not I could discover the use to 
which, either presently or remotely, it might be 
applied), if the same were but offered me as a very 
tempting bargain. 

Mrs. Sidney, however, had the precaution to furnish 
me with a stated sum, which I was strictly forbidden 
to exceed. Thus accredited, I set forth on my mis- 
sion ; and arrived at a dark, dingy, pestiferous shop, 
lumbered with articles, whose colour, texture, and 
quality, were alike indiscernible in the ehiaro seuro of 
a semi-blockaded window, and cumbered with shop- 
men, who rushed about in tumultuous confusi<»i, as 
though in momentary dread of an execution. Alas ! 
long oefore the indispensable articles were purchased, 
my stock of cash, like the days of Barbaula's beggar, 
was dwindling to its shortest span ; the cheap satins 
turned out to be nothing more than thin. Persians, 
the blonde had been all bought up, and the chintzes 
proved cottons of the coarsest description, that a maid 
of all work would have scorned. In one thing only I 
was successful : the men pronused to send home the 
goods I had purchased ; — Imd, sick and faint from the 
closeness of the atmosphere, my head aching with the 
deafening clamours, I lefb the shop. It was not till I 
got into the street that I perceived the day was 
rapidly drawing to a close. I walked very fast, but it 
was dusk ere I reached my own neighbourhood, and 
the lamps were not yet lighted. 
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Tbia is the most unpleasant of all hours for a 
woman to walk alone ; wheo, in the dim and partial 
light, age and ugliness may be mistaken for beauty, 
and a rusty black gown and yellowish-whitish swan's- 
down tippet may be exalted into the " purpled, 
ermined robes of royalty." Accordingly, I felt that I 
had, for some time, been dodged. 1 walked on yet 
fiister, but the footsteps gained on me. At len^h, in 
rerv despair, I stood stOl, and threw back my veil ; for 
I thought, if my pursuer can but gain a glimpse of 
my &ce, I am safe from all further molestation. 

Quickly he advanced. I knew him well ; he knew 
me, too. I would have fled, but retreat was now 
impossible. 

" Yes, it is you," said Mr. Lyndham ; " I thought 
I could not be mistaken. Do not hurry on so; I 
must speak with you " — and he forcibly put my arm 
within nis. " She has been dying, has she not P Will 
you not answer me P I know you hate me ; I knew 
you always hated me ; but she used to say, that the 
wretched had ever claims on your sympathy ; and 
where will you find one more wretched than IP" 

" Mr. Lyndham," I repHed, " you are unwise to 
detain me ; you hare done mischief enough already ; 
would you yet work more P What is the use of your 
thus pursuing her, thus hovering near the house P Mr. 
Sidney will never Hsten to you, even — " 

He interrupted me. '^ I know it, for I wrote to 
him, mentionmg my affection for his daughter, and 
soliciting an interview ; I wrote to him in the humblest 
terms ; I demeaned myself before him ; I crouched in 
the dust, and I received an answer, — such an answer ! 
A man whose soul is in his purse ; cold, calculating, 
mercenary." 

" Hush!" I said, " Mr. Lyndham, I cannot, will 
not, listen to this." 

I strove to free myself from his grasp, but he said, 
^^ Have patience, madam ; I shall not detain you long ; 
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I have but to make one request, it is tlie kat favour I 
sludl ever demand at your hands ; you idll not then^ 
I think, refuse to grant it. I am going away for 
years." 

" I am Tery glad indeed to hear it," I exdaimed ^ 
" it is the best i^ing you can do." 

" Thank you," he said, bitta-ly. " Tell me, why 
have YOU taken such a dislike to me? or rafcber, 
why, m>m the first moment I saw yoo, did you regard 
me with looks of defiance andlnistrust ; why hare you 
constantly r^ected my every proffered civihty ? W aa 
it a crime to love her f Say, rai^r, how could I have 
steeled my heart against' such peerless exoeUene^ 
such unrivalled fascination ?" 

I had by this time amved in my own street; 
I bounded forward, and attained the steps of the 
door. 

'' Take this," said Mr. Lyndham, thrusting a leisb&t 
into my hands ; " it contains only my farew^." 

I was such a soft-hearted fool, that I had atoeadyr 
half relented in hia favour ; but I thought of Lord 
Glenalbi^ I t^ug^t of that parting scene, and I*8aid^ 
" I will not dfili^r this note, Mr. LymdhanL" " As I 
spoke, I threw in on the pavesient ; the door opened, 
and I enured to weep p^steously. Mrs. Sidneys 
however,. 80<m sent for me ; and being closely questionad 
by her as to my morning's snecess, I finmkly confessed 
my deHnqueney; and said, in excuse, that having 
tossed over and over the mfflrehandiae, I had beeo: 
forced to purchase several articles at uauiious piiees^ 
in requital of the trouble I had given. 

Mrs. Sidney f^peared greatfy ann(^ed, and eiie 
said, " I was a fool to think of sending you ; Dorothy, 
I wish you would bear in mind the notable af^orism, 
that ' most persons are edaves because they cannot say 
the monosyllable no ;' but I wish, also, they would 
send the things — I condude they are good of their 
kind." r<Mr my own part, I secretly dreaded their 
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amral, for I thonght they would Bcaxcelj stand the 
test of a well-lighted apartment. I afterwards found 
I might have saved my credit; the packages were 
never fated to arrive ; Pleeceall and Co.'s goods (as we 
learned npon inqoirv) having being seized that very 
afternoon, and my ill-fated mission serves only " to 
point a moral, or adorn a tale," being an abiding 
caution to all bargain-loving housewives. 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

See where she stands ! a mortal shape indeed, 

With love, and life, and light, and deity. 

And motion, which maj change, bnt cannot die ; 

An image of some bright eternity ; 

A shadow of some golden dream ; 

A metaphor of spring, and youth, and beauty. 

SHELLirr. 

L'amant que j 'adore, 

TtH a me quitter, 

D'un instant enooie 

Voudrait profiter ; 

P^icit^ vaine ! 

Qn'on ne peut saisir, 

Trop pr^s de la peine 

Pour dtre un plaisir. 

MAnAllF. D'HOBDSTOT. 

It was, I think, about a week after my interview 
with Mr. Lyndham, an interview I had scrupulously 
kept secret from Viola, that Mrs. Sidney received the 
foUowinff letter from Mr. Strickland, the gentleman 
under whose fostering care Dick Sidney was placed. 

« JBToZZy Lods^e. 
" IVIadam, 
" I deem it a duty incumbent on one, holding, as I 
do, the onerous and re^onsible situation of head 
master at a preparatory school, to inform you that 
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Master Sidney, Iiaying, on his arrival at Holly Lodge, 
evinced maniiest syinptoms of a certain titillation in 
the bronchia, commonly called a cough, has, I grieive 
to say, by divers flagrant and glaring acts of impru- 
dence, exaggerated the said malady, and is, at this 
present moment, undergoing the durance vile of con- 
flnement to his bed ; a measure I had recourse to at 
the instigation of our Esculapius, who avouches that 
his young patient has certain i^brile indications arising 
from the catarrhal complaint. 

'^ In conclusion, maoam, I have the satisfaction of 
assuring you that Master Sidney bears his incarcera- 
tion with far greater philosophy than I could have 
expected ; having stipulated onljr, that he should be 
plentifully supplied with currant jelly ; a request with 
which I have not failed to comply, being certified 
from experience, that the argwmentum ad gulam is 
always most efficacious in these cases. 

" And, flnallv, entreating that you will not suffer 
your maternal fears to be toia easily excited, 

" Permit me to subscribe myself, 

'^ Your grateM and obedient servant, 

" J. ViCESiMUS Stbicklaitd." 

Mrs. Sidney, however, did suffer her maternal fears 
to be very much excited, and it required all Mr. 
Sidney's eloquence to prevent her setting off that very 
evening to visit her son ; at length she yielded, and the 
carriage was ordered for an early hour the ensuing 
morning. Holly Lodge was situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Twickenham, and as Miss Sharpe had a 
sister living at Eichmond, it was settled that she 
should be dropped en route, whilst Margaret and 
Lucy were to accompany their mother for the benefit 
of the country air. 

Viola and I were accordingly left alone on the 
morning in question ; we repairea, as usual, to her own 
light, elegant apartment. But she, who was wont to 
be so actively employed ; whose powerful mind was 
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erer grasping at some new acquirement ; she to whose 
intellectimL being occupation was once as necessary as 
air and food to her animal existence, now sat listlessly, 
swaying herself to and fro in melancholy abstraction, 
her hands drooping on either side, her eyes wandering 
with purposeless regard, as though they knew not 
where to fix. It saddened me to look at her. 

" Pear Viola," I at length said, " will you not read 
tome?" 

" O yes, I'll read," she answered, vacantly ; " I 
have done nothing else all last night, and the ni^ht 
before, and the night before that too ; I do not thmk 
I shall ever do aught else but read this, this. She 
drew a letter from the folds of her dress ; I deemed it 
was that same one of which she had spoken to Lord 
Gknalbert ; and I said : 

'* Yiola, I am disappointed ! from you at least I 
expected &p other and better things ; I did think that 
you would have battled and struggled with this vain 
yet opposing weakness*; and by a life of active piety, 
of strenuous exertion, and never-fisdling vigilance, I 
hop^ that vou might redeem your past errors, and 
regain the love and good opinion of your parents, 
wmch, you must be aware, you have by your conduct 
forfeited; above all, I trusted that you would once 
more learn to respect yourself." 

Yiola and I had indeed changed characters; she, 
who used to lead all around her, and myself in es« 
pedal, — she, who I once fondly thought could do no 
wrong, now listened in silence to m^ upbraidings, and 
was humbled and abashed as a chidden child. She 
drooped her eyes, whilst the tears trembled on their 
long lashes; but hastily she dashed them away ere 
they fell down her colourless cheek, and raising her 
head, she said, '' I could be all that you say, Dorothy,, 
I toauld be all that you describe, if I might but see 
him once again ; once before he leaves England for years^ 
perhaps for ever. Small prospect, indeed, have we of 
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ewer meeting xmoo. earth again. But read tbis^ 
Dorothy; it will speak for him, it -wiU plead for 
me far better liian anything I eonld eay. Bead i% 
aloud." 

"Dear Viola,*' I aaid, "of what will it aTwl my 
reading this P" 

" Much ! much !" she replied. 

I took ihe letter from her. It waa wnt^ea as I 
thought he would write. Fervid, eloquent, impaa- 
cdoned, insinnating. I mairelled not that, to her 
partial apprehenaicm, it seemed to breaithe the Tery 
spirit of ^cere love and rapt devotion. He men* 
tioned his application to her father ; he menttoned 
hkewise its result, goardedly, as though he would 
spare her fedings, yet wil^ suppressed hittemess, ati 
one who chafed against the r^itraints he had im* 
posed on himself; and th«i sud^nly he changed his 
tone, and spoke of banishment, of exile in a str8U|;e 
land, of the drear opaqueness of an isolated spirit, 
of one dead before his time, dead in heart, and lost 
to sympathy. He finished by imploring that «lie 
would grant him a parting interview. I l^ou^fht (p6^• 
haps I was prejudiced) that the whole of this haa ita 
source more in the imagination than the heart, and I 
returned her the letter, unmoved. 

"Can you resist that?" said Viola. « I can, I 
must," I relied. 

She threw herself into my arms. " If you can reaost 
that, at least I know you cannot — will not, resist me. 
Dear cousin Dorothy, your arrival h^re was a blessing 
to me ; from the first moment that we met, my heart 
warmed to you. You wete my earliest friend, my 
confidant, my counsellor. In sickness you have 
watdied over me ; in sorrow you have soothed me ; in 
joy you have empathised with me ; often have you 
forestalled my slightest wish ; never have you refused 
my most trivial request ; — ^then do not, oh, do not> 
deny me nowi If you, indeed, * hold me in your heart/ 
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if nay bappiness is valuable in jour eighty jou will 
grant my prayer. By your blighted hopes, by your 
•cheerless youth, by your neglected age, hear me, oh, 
hear me, Dorothy. I ask but for one short hour^— 
I ask but to bid him fJEoewell. You shall be present, 
you shall hear each word I utter. I will enter into 
no engagement ; I only ask to tee him once more ; I 
may never see him agam " 

** Viola," I aaid, softened even to tears by her 
^nlareaties, " I may rely on you, I think ?" 

^ Do I look as if I meant to deceive you ?" she 
replied. 

I gazed on her Hair, open brow, — I looisad into 
h^ clear, lustrous eye — ^I threw my arms about her 
aeok, and said, ^< I can refuse thee nothing." Per^ 
haps I was wrcmg; but, ev«n if thai time were to 
«ome over again, should I act differantiy ? Alas ! I 
feurnot. 

I took upon myself the task of informing Mr. 
I^mdham that I yielded to his solioitatiQns, and 
would penmt him to nuike his final adieus in persosL 
I despatched my note by a trusty messenger, having 
fixed an early hour for his visit, as I was most anxious 
to anticipate Mrs. Sidney's retam. Ferhap ako (but 
it is an ungracious ta&i to tent oiur motives to the 
^uick), I secretly lM)p6d Mr. Lyndham would be from 
home whox my note arriTed ; and, having ascertained 
ihat Maxables, whose inquisitorial propensities I ratiier 
.^beaded, had, ''just stept out on an errand," which I 
knew, &om experience, meant neither more nor less 
than that she had taken herself off for the entire day, 
I awaited, as best I might, the result of my summons. 

Viola sat at my feet ; her lips moved slightly : — ^per- 
haps she was preparing what she had to say ; perhaps 
fdie was seeking for strength to meet the coming triu ; 
Imt, as his impetuously hurried knock was heard at 
the sta^eet-door, and his well-known step ascended the 
atairs> I marked -her colour come and go with the 
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rapidity of the summer lightning ; and the connction 
rushed full and strong upon iaj mind, that I had acted 
most unwisely in permitting this interview. Yiolft 
saw and understood my anxiety ; and, pressing my 
hand with energy, said, ^^Do not fear me, cousin 
Dorothy." 

The door of the apartment flew open, and Mr. Lynd- 
ham entered. 

That scene might have served as a rare study for 
an artist's pencil. 

The mid-day sun poured his fervid rays into the 
apartment, with an effulgence that would have proved 
insufferable, had they not been partially obscured by 
the pale rose-coloured draperies, which threw a mellow^ 
harmonious light on all around. The room was redo- 
lent with the &a^;rance of innumerable plants, rich in 
blossom, " gay with a diviniiy of colours," — ^for it wa» 
the month of June, the season when the floral goddess 
keeps her prime festival, and the flowers come forth in 
their brightest holyday suits, to do her honour. There 
was silence in the ambient air, and silence on the 
earth ; an universal stillness reigned without — ^a'dreamy 
lotus-like slumber of forgetfulness seemed to haye 
fallen on the world — that more than sabbatical rest, 
which so often pervades the trafficless quarters of Lon- 
don during the solstitial heat of a summer's noon. 

And there she stood — ^that pale girl, like some rare 
piece of Grecian sculpture, so passionless were the 
eyes ; but the half-parted lips gave that breathless, . 
ea^er look, which oft-times makes the marble seem " a 
thing of life:"— and there, too, on the threshold of 
the apartment, stood that haughty young man, as one 
who hesitated whether he shoula advance or recede. 
His bold contour of form and feature, his dark brow, 
rendered yet darker by the conflicting passions that 
seemed struggling for mastery, as he cast a fierce, and 
almost vindictive glance on me, and then bent his eyes 
fixedly on her, with a gaze, half tender, half reproach* 
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ful ; all alike sufifgested to me, that, with just such a 
look of minglea scorn, loye, and compassion, must 
Coriolanus have greeted Yolumnia, when she advaned 
at the head of the Soman embassy. 

There was a profound silence for several seconds. It 
was broken by Mr. Lyndham. 

" Is it to be ever thus ? " he cried. " Am I, then, 
never to see you alone ? Will you, can you, thus 
allow yourself to be under tutelage. May you not 
speak or move, but at her beck and bidding f 

Then approaching me, he said : 

** Madam, my engagement here is with Miss Sid- 
ney, — of her, and not of you, I solicited this in- 
ternew: may I now request you to leave us fin 
private?" 

But Viola, who had hitherto remained like one 
vpell-bound, now eagerly exclaimed : 

*' It is at my request she stays ; but for her we should 
not now have met. She does not, never did, control 
my actions. You are free to speak, as I am free to 
hear ; only you must be brief — each minute that you 
stay is fraught with danger.'* 

" How can I be brief," he said, passionately, "when 
perhaps I see you for the last time — ^when I have 
l^at to tell would last an eternity ? " 

He began from the moment of his introduction to 
her at Turretcliff ; he meant not, he said, to extenuate 
his conduct; for, from the very first, he had felt his 
danger, but he had braved it ; and he added, vehe- 
mently, that were he possessed of the enchanter's 
wand, and could recall the past from the fathomless 
abyss, where it lay sepulchred, he would willingly 
again incur the mighly risk, so that he might but five 
o'er again those few hours of unmingled bliss which 
had chequered his blighted and joyless existence. He 
had not, he said, meant to involve her ; for, in his 
wildest dreams, he had never ventured to hope his 
love might be requited. He then went on to speak of 
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his Dfospects in life. He said tkat his fartnime w«» 
BinaU, but ihaJb his piofessiou was one iriiich, sooneor 
or later, would yield a plentiful harres^ ;**-and h» tcdd 
of a splendid career, whieh was now open to him in 
India, where he was about to pradfeise aa a barrister. 
He then burst into an eloquent honu&gue on <2he 
selfish and cruel pdicj of which tiiose were guilty, 
who should attempt to separate two beings whaae 
tastes w«re congenial, whose hearts were devoted to 
each other ; and he spoke wildlj of paeraiis o£6eniig 
up their children to the Moibch of ambijlion, and 
drowning their <»ies with the clangour of the nuieriage 
bells. 

To all this, Yiola listened in silenoe ; and, after a 
pause, Mr. Lyndham resumed; but the fieree and 
excited manner in which he had hitherto apokea 
vanished almost abruptly ; and tiiere was a sad and 
melancholy cadence in his Toiee, as he said, thait, wben 
first he knew her, his future life seemed toTibrste 
between good and evil-^-that she had already done 
much for him — that she had taught him to fin^m high 
and glorious resolves — that die had inqdred him wlOi 
bright and glowing dreams of exoellenoe — that she 
had made hm love virtue for its own sake. 

Viola was moved, agitated; he saw his advantage ; 
and, throwing himself bdore her, said : 

'' And now my &te is in your hands ; will you not 
hearken to me ? Will you abandon me to the fierce 
dominion of my own uncurbed passions ? No, rather 
give me sometning to live for, toil for, or even to die 
for; consent but to share my &te, and I feel that I 
may yet, in some degree, be worthy of your love ; I 
may yet live to achieve a name, that mai shall honour 
and reverence ; I may yet live to win fame's brightest 
crown, and throw my laurels at your feet ; or I may, 
at least on my death-bed, rejoice that life was given 
me as a boon ; but if you forsake me, I am lost, I sink 
in the slouigh of foUy, diasipationy and revdry ; my 
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talents waeted— m7, worse^ nuaiuied; my life a curse 
to mjielfy a bleflsing to nosnd. On jou, then, hang 
my liope» on earth, my hopes hereafter." Viola wept^ 

Alas ! alas ! is there augnt that can touch a woman 
like this P She whose trusting, confiding nature leads 
bar erer to cUng to another for support, now finds one 
(and he a loved one) demanding at her hands that 
sympathy and suecour which her heart aches to refuse, 
and which to he^ fragile eodstence and dependent 
being are necessary, aa the lifeniastaiiung air she 
breathes, — she, too, who belieyes, and treml^ whilst 
she believes, now, in her fond credulitv, imagines that 
he for whom (self-unmindful) she would peril all, may, 
through her relentless, stam resolve, be lost for ever ; 
i» it marvel that thu9 believing, she pauses, weeps, 
and fibers in her purpose F is it mturvel thi^ Yiohk 
Sidney sobbed aloud, aa her head drooped tm Lynd*? 
ham's shoulder? 

He threw his arm mround her, and softly whispered. 
The voice was low, the words were few ; yet did they 
ML on my ear with that dear, distinct sound with 
which, in a whispering-gallery, the fiuntei^ murmur ia 
carried &om one focus to another. 

" riy with me," he said. 

Yiola disengaged herself from his embrace ; and 
clear and distinct, too, was her voice, as she answered, 
"Kever!" 

There was a brief pause, and calm, very cahn, was 
ber manner : albeit there waa something of reproach 
in her accents, as she said : 

" I have done much, suffered much, for you, — ^I have 
betrayed one noble and confidiag * heart — I have made 
myself that which woman instinctively shrinks from — 
the public talk, the pubHc nooai; — ^my most secret 
affairs have been canvassed — ^my conduct questioned, 
blamed, vilified. I have, alas ! brought discredit on 
all connected with me — I have plunged my parents 
into grief— friends have learned to look coldly on me 
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— mj young sisters, on their entrance into life, may 
find their conduct misinterpreted, their most innocent 
actions condemned, because men shall remember that 
their sister was a Jilt, All this have I done, yet am I 
not prepared to break my parents* hearts ; yet am I 
not so utterly selfish as, in my love for you, to forget 
all I owe to others.'* 

She had commenced in scorn, but her voice towards 
the dose was tremulous from emotion. 

There was something almost sardonic in the 
sneer which curled his lip, as Mr. Lyndham re- 
plied: 

" This is, indeed, a text which furnishes its own 
commentary. It is at least frankly spoken. I were 
worse than contemptible, should I further intrude 
upon your leisure. Earewell, Miss Sidney. I wake from 
a pleasant, but most delusive, dream. Too late I find 
that you have never loved.*' 

Viola smiled, but it was such a joyless smile ; so 
firaught with heartfelt anguish and rooted sorrow, 
that I thought it would have brought him to her feet, 
humbly to supplicate pardon for his harshness ; but 
haughtily he moved towards the door. 

" Farewell,** she said ; " we may yet meet in happier 
times — under happier circumstances.'* 

His hand was on the lock of the door, when it was 
arrested by Viola's exclamation of his name, in a tone 
of breathless agony. 

He now advanced eagerly towards her, but she only 
said, " Heaven for ever bless you," and she rushed 
through the opposite door, which led to her own 
apartment. 

Mr. Lyndham approached me, and his countenance 
bore that dark, withering expression, which had once 
before so appalled me at Turretcliff. 

" You, madam,'* he said, " I have to thank for 
this : but for you, I should have conquered. Maiy the 
misery you have this day wrought, the wretchedness 
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you h»v© inflicted, recoil with twofold vengeance on 
jouTself ; — I can wish you no worse fate." 

Then bowing to me with mock humility, he with- 
drew. 



€HAPTEE XVni. 

We take no note of time' 
But from its loss. 

TODKO. 
Oh, bitter thought! 
Which leads to what I was, by what 1 am. 

Db. Mo<»tx: 

Oh, time ! time ! Do the sands in thy glass run 
low ? Are thy wings pinioned, that thou thus trailest 
thy weaiy flight P Inscrutable enigma art thou, that 
being past art still to come. Thou yeritable hydra I 
Thou self-generating, self-propagating mystery ! Why, 
as we gaze on thee with " reverted eyes," seemest 
thou to have sped all too swiftly P Why, as we turn 
on thee our prospective vision, dost thou advance with 
Mtering step and slow, as though thou weit weighed 
down beneath the burden of chances, changes, woes, 
and sorrows, with which thou art so heavily laden P 
Thy course, indeed, hath not been trackless : *deep is 
the impress of thy footsteps. 

Eifbeen years are passed away since Mr. Lyndham's 
departure; and many and various are the events 
that have befallen u& But first I would speak of 
Mr. Sidney. 

How changed is he ! Bankrupt in fortune, pros- 
trate in spirit, few would recognise the once zetuous, 
sangtiine, active man of business. Where is the firm 
step, the upright figure, the keen glance ? Gone ! 
for ever gone ! and in their place, you may note a 
shambling gait, a shrunken j&ame, an eye that wan- 
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ders restlessly, or is fixed in drear abstraction on the 
ground. He, who during forty years of his life never 
missed his daily walk to the City, never failed to 
make his appearance on 'Change at the very moment- 
of " closing the market," now rarely stirs fix)m his 
BmaLL gloomy parlour, where, with nead just raised 
above the blmds, he notes each passer-by, and shrinks 
if in return they cast a casual glance on the care« 
worn face of the bankrupt merchant. 

But there is another, and a sadder change ; one, 
at least, that touches me more nearly. "With sorrow 
I look on Viola Sidney, and mark the ravages that 
grief, far more than time, has wrought in her once 
peerless beauty. Her eye has lost its lustre, her 
form its symmetry, her cheek is pale, far paler than 
it was wont to be; she is grown old before her. 
time. 

In Mrs. Sidney I see but little alteration; her 
toilette is rather more elaborate ; her figure is some- 
what amplified ; she frets over her domestic calamities ; 
she frets, too, at the smallness of her apartments, and 
diminution in her list of visiting acquaintance, although 
in confidential moments she owns to us that, " Were it 
not for the look of the thing, she should scarcely 
regard the loss of her carriage, as she has so much 
more time to get on with her embroidery ;" and sbe- 
points exultingly to a set of chairs, which, witb pains^ 
taking diligence, she completed in something less than 
five years. She piques herself much on the economy 
displayed in this arrangement, perversely forgettiiig- 
that the mounting of the said chairs cost just double- 
the sum which she need have expended on a plain set 
of mahogany. 
* The other members of Mr. Sidney's family are 

but why should I anticipate? Wherefore 

should I "leave untried the growth of that wide 
gap?" Memory opens her flood-gates: old scenes, 
old times, old recollections crowd on me: my verjr 
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thotiglits seem peopled. I am but just risen from 
a siek*bed (that haunt of egotism) ; my meditations^ 
during the last few months, have revolved in one 
small circle, of which self has been the centre ; I have 
been, so to say, self-ridden. The very demon of 
egotism has possessed me ; I must exorcise the fiend ; 
I must think of others, talk of others, write of others. 
Mine be the task to link the present with the past. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

I cannot bear love, like a cliancery suit. 
The age of a patriarch depending ; 
Then pluck up a spirit, no longer be nxute, 
Give it, one way or other, an ending. 

Kit^n's Songs. 

Thebe are, I suppose, few persons who may not, on 
reviewing their past lives, recall some brief episode in 
their existence, some isolated poinfc in their career, 
which has vanished like a morning dream or summer 
cloud. The period alluded to may have been one of 
deepest anguish ; it may, on the contrary, have been 
afk oasis in the desert of existence ; still, equally has it 
passed away, and left no vestige of its bemg. It has 
seemed to bear no relation to the past, to have no 
connection with the future. 

Such, I soon foresaw, would prove the nature of 
our acquaintance with Lord Glenalbert. !From the 
moment of his departure, we found ourselves totally 
estranged from every member of his family ; so com- 
plete, indeed, was the severance, that some months 
elapsed ere I ascertained that Lady Mary Allonby 
had not loi^ survived the separation from a brother 
whom she idolized. Even at this distance of time my 
eyes M with tears, as I think on her early &te ; so 
fur, so gentle, so beloved ! Yet for her had youth's 
l2 
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Bumiiest houro been pienuitiirely clouded o'er with 
sorrow ; fmd ske had Wmed to look with aa eye of 
faith beyond the portals of the tomb. 'Far siudi, 
indeed^ it were warse than vain to mourn ! 

Mrs. Sidney, true to her charaetez^ did not rolin- 
quish without a struggle, all hope of lenewing her 
acquaintance with Lmy Gieualbert ; but every qvw- 
ture of civility on her part, was met by the countesB 
and her daughters with haughty insolence, or cool 
disdain. Even the kind-hearted Lady Sarah Herbert 
testified no inclination to resume an intercourse which 
had commenced under such happy auspices, and which 
had promised to be so abiding m its duration. She 
passed the whole of that, to ua^ memorable- season in 
London ; but not once did the sight of her visiting- 
card gladden Mrs. Sidney's eyes. 

Mrs. Page, indeed, from her intimacy with the 
Herberts, might stUl have formed a connecting link 
between the parties, but few things are more- con- 
tagious than the defection of fiiends* (bv courtesy 
so called) ; and Mrs. Page became suddenly afflicted 
with that defect of the visual organs, which the 
learned term myopy, and which, in the vernacular, is 
best known hj the term shortness of sight. Availing 
herself of this convemendy assumed infirmity, MJr& 
Page, with admirable efeontery, passed a whole event- 
ing in Mrs. Sidney's society, without evincing the 
slightest symptom of recognition. 

Selen Page, however "faithful found among l&e 
faithless," still continued to foief her society on ue, 
alwavs contriving (by that strange instinct witii 
which idle people seem endowed) to fix on our 
busiest hours for her visitations. One mornings in 
particular, as Tiola and T were sitting together, boi^h 
vainly striving to persuade ourselves that we were aa 
happy in each other's society as we were wont- to be 
"1 bygone days, Helen Page bounded into the i^om, 
her broad good-humoured face beaming with intelli* 
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genee (an ezpremion it raeely <wose), and pausing 
not to make the eommon satotatioiLy with which 
cEviBzed people are wont to aocoat each other, phmged 
at once, after the approved epic ttyk, into the middle 
^hier story. 

*^ Well,mj dear,*' she .ezdaimfld to Yiob, " I ha^ 
such a^pieoe of news -for jdu,— ^you'll ,be so Buspciaed ; 
I can hardly believe it myself. Sutrnot to keep you 
longer in fiittpense, I am going to be married." 

^ I ainoerely cangratuhite yon, Hden," said Yiola, 
:affectiuuately. 

*^ Ah, but I see, my dear, that yon are dying to 
know the name of my JWvr — ^^ je vons le donne en 
trois ;' guess, — ^yoa can't 1 Well, then, iEbrank Herbert 
k^be man."" 

" You are jesting now, Helen." 

" Indeed, then," replied Miss Page, " I should be 
marr sotit to think it a jast, and yet it really wtts the 
drollest thing imaginable. Yon nmst :knaw wb had a 
small party the other evening :(mamma would, I am 
store, have ai^ked you, only some of the Herberts were 
with xw, and it would, perhaps, hoie been a little 
:Bwfcwardfar yon to meet) ; well, I was dancing with 
Jfr. Herbert, — with !Frank I mean (of course I shall 
always call him Prank now) — ^and the conversatum 
happening to tnm on marnage, he said, ' Now, Miss 
Page, no one wHl give me credit for the assertion, yet 
I am myself quite a marrying man, only I am so un- 
fortunate, I can't get any one to have me.' 

" * Perhaps,' I answered, * you never tried.' 

" * Oh,' he replied, ' I fear it is ^ quite a hopeless 
case ; if you will only believe me, I am very much in 
love with you, yet were I to propose, you would of 
course reject me.' 

" ' How do you know that ?' I asked ; * I am sure I 
never told you so.' 

" ' What !' he exclaimed, ' do you really mean it ? 
will you have me, Miss Page ?' 
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"^ ' Can you doubt it, Mr. Herbert P' I replied 
—-and 80 ibe affiur ended; before tbe end of tbe 
quadrille, I bad referred bim to mamma ; be called 
tbe next day (you can't tbink bow my beart beat), 
but it all went off very smootbly, eveiything is settled, 
and we are to be married almost directly. But the 
most comical part of the affiur is, that Enmk dedares 
be began the conversation in pure fun, and bad not 
the remotest idea I should take nim at bis word. Yet, 
after all, depend upon it, we shall be quite as happy 
as though we had gone on sip^bing and languismng 
through a whole season, yaiymg the pastime with 
little mterludes of coquetry on my part, and heroics on 
bis ; of stormy parting, and reconciliatory meetings. 
I hate your ' never-endmg, still beginning,' Durandarte- 
like courtships. I am always for tmngs done off- 
band." 

Having thus frankly discussed her future prospects, 
Miss Page took her leave ; bufc notwithstanmng these 
confident antidpationB of felicity, hers was, I believe, 
anything but a nappy union. After a brief career of 
profuse extravagance and thoughtless dissipation, 
Mrs. Frank Herbert threw herself out of the pale of 
society. What became of her afterwards I never 
knew. Poor thins ! her faults were rather those of 
the head than tbe heart. She was forsaken, ere she in 
her turn forsook. 
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CHAPIMB XX. 

Tis all in vain, it may not last. 
The sickly sunlight dies away, 
And the thick clouds that veil the past 
Boll darkly o'er my present day. 
Have I not flung them off, and striven 
To seek some dawning hope in vain ? 
Have I not been for ever driven 
Back to the bitter past again ? 

F. A. Kemble. 

My son, Sir ! 

Comic Annual. 

Amply did Viola redeem the promise dhe had once 
made me, for she yielded not supinely to her grief, but 
strove, with all the energy of her powerful nund, to 
rouse herself to action. Far from indulging in vain 
xegrets, she shunned the solitude that liad once been 
dear to her. Diligently, too, did she apply herself to 
the study of fresh sciences ; and if for one moment 
the booK were suffered to fall from her hands in 
listless reverie, a word, a look from me, would 
recall her wandering thoughts, and she would apply 
herself anew to the task, as though her very bemg 
depended on her assiduity. But the hope that once 
gladdened existence had fled ; her character had lost 
its peculiar tone ; the tension of her spirits had been 
too great, — ^they never recovered their elasticity. 

When standmg on the brink of some fearful chasm^ 
the dread result of a convulsion of nature, with the 
rocks beneath me scathed by the lightning, or riven 
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by the whirlwind^ although I may be awestruck, yet 
do I not feel the aching pity with which I gaze on the 
lowly finable stone, wearing away beneath the ceaseless 
dropping of the waters, as they fell on it with " tink« 
ling plash," surely, yet slowly, performing their work 
of desolation, ^d as in the natural, so m the moral 
world ; it is not the appalling calamity, which, at one 
rude blow, crushes its victim to the earth, that excites 
my deepest sympathy ; for I knpw full well that the 
very magnitude of tne grief stuns us for the time, — 
that its intensiij produces a mental numbness, when 
the first overwhelming shock is past ; but rather the 
daily, hourly care, — the petty maRbyrdoms, which are 
never blazoiied to the world,^ — the necessity of min- 
gling with those^ whose every word and action jars 
painfully with our keener sensibilities,— the hollow 
task of veiling the aching heart with the smiling lip ; 
— ^these are the trials that wring my very soul to con- 
template, and these had Viola now to endure in heart- 
silence, and in heart-sorrow; for to whom might she 
eonfide her' griefs? She remembered her rather's 
warning words, " Beware of its ever being forced upon 
me ;" and from her mother it would have been vain to 
expect that degree of healthy sympathy which ever 
light^is, even it it may not remove, the burden <rf aor- 
pow. Mrs. Sidney (with the best intentions in the 
world) would have blamed, lectured, wearied hersetf 
end all aroond h^, with fruidess lamentai^xna, and 
finally have affiled to her husband for counsel an^ 
assistance. 

Oh, it is not the matrimonial engagement, though 
it be protracted horn, year to year, and adverse fiMbe 
forbid i^e ui^cm,— rit is not when approving firiend« 
sanetioa the prolonged courtship, and delay weakens 
not the attachment, that an engt^ment is a thing 
difficult to endure. If of the patriarch it might be 
said, that those seven years' servitude ^ seemed unto 
him but as a few days," for the love he bore the Syrian 
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vudd, Bvaelj to ooe of tbat ses:, whose esriieBt tutelage 
is subndssioiL to events, and patienoe under disappoint- 
msftxky — ^whose yerj existence is one of prospeotiye 
xather than of present bliss, — ^the period in question 
is a 'Season of ^city, &r more maax of probation. 
Indeed, it maj be fainj^ "Buxited, whether the day^s of 
courtship aie not the fEorest aiud brightest in a woman's 
existence. How unbounded is then her sway! A 
miinic queen, she reigns, and, moimreh-like, she can do 
no wr«mg ; her wishes are aniieipated, her wildest 
eaprioes regarded as fascinations ; homage and devotion 
tmck her steps ; she lires in an ideal world ; her path, 
for cue brief while^ is strewn with flowers. 

Eut with Yiola Sidney it was not so ; for her there 
reaoiflined (xAj the lingering hope, the dire uncertain^, 
^e fell suspicion, and the busy rumour ; the discon- 
nected phrase that fears to wound, tiie geatle innuendo 
couching an hundred meanings in the one, the half- 
breathed wgjpA of consolatiion, that more thfoi all does 
leare x1# rankling sting behind. No marrel that her 
beau^ &ded, and her q)irits sunk beneath the trial. 

In Violal had long centred all my hopes, and with her 
blis^bted proi^ects my interest in life seemed to have 
fled. I now endeayoured to occupy mysdf solely witii 
my younger cousins, but in vain ; I looked on ikem 
with a feeling akm to l^t wh^ which old Priam is 
represaated as regarding his maOTstalwaart scms, when 
the gods had reft him of Hector. Still, as time reyolyed, 
and, one by (me, they entered on the busy stage of 
life, I could not but sympathise with their failure, or 
success, although yery oifEerent was the feeling to that 
absorbing and engrossing interest with which I was 
wont to regard h«r who seined to me as a second 
self. 

James Sidney, haymg pursued his commercial studies 
to his father*s entire satisfiaction, was now (after three 
years' residence on the eontis^^nt) summoned home, 
and forthwith assigned his department in the counting- 
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house. Assiduous in liis duties, indefatigable in, bis 
exertions, skilled in all the tecbnicalities of bifi ¥0ca- 
tion, James soon rose into high favour with the beads 
of tbe establisbment ; so much so, tbat after under- 
going a due noviciate, he was enrolled a member of 
the Srm ; and it was soon acknowledged, on all hands, 
that the house had benefited greatly by the ability 
imd intelligence of its junior partner. 

Not the certainty that his son would one day rise 
to the highest honours of the state, could have de- 
lighted '^&. Sidney half so much as did this earnest of 
his future eminence in the mercantile world. He now 
confidently looked forward to a period when the house 
of Brookes, Sidnev, and Go." should become one of the 
most distinguished in the City : it was true he might 
not live to witness so happy a result, but the certainty 
of its being efiected, and that, too, through his son's 
intervention, gratified Mr. Sidney's feelings, both as a 
parent and a merchant. It was, I believe, the fibrst 
time my unimaginative cousin had ever indulged in 
that pleasant, yet delusive reverie, entitled a day- 
•dream. 

There was, however, one point on which the father 
4knd son differed materially. Mr. Sidney was prudent 
and cautious, to the verge of timidity, whilst James 
was rash and speculative, to a fault. The petty, yet 
sure and honourable gains in which his mther de- 
lighted, were to the youth an abomination. He was, 
in heart, a gambler, and longed to clear the board at 
" one fell swoop ;" but this propensity, for a while, lay 
dormant. Checked and controlled as he was by the 
higher powers, young Sidney had neither temptation 
nor opportunity for its development. 

In precisely the same ratio that James gratified his 
fathers esmectations, Dick disappointed them. He 
had left Mr. Strickland's in disgrace, and had been 
subsequently sent to a public school, where having 
involved himself in some exploits, rather more hazard- 
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oud than honourable, he very pradently (to borrow his 
own expression) tendered his resignation; in other 
words, he ran away just in time to save the odium of 
a public dismissal. Dick's future destination in life 
occasioned no small perplexity to his parents. That 
unlucky scapegoat, the Navy, was, of course, the first 
profession which suggested itself to Mr. Sidney's 
mind ; but Mrs. Sidney here interposed her veto, so 
that idea was, perforce, abandoned. Dick, himself, 
fascinated by the prospect of idling away his time 
with impunity, dazzled by the anticipation of sporting 
a scarlet coat, and ecstacised with certain glorious 
visions of shooting ad lUdtum, stoutly contended for 
the anny ; and Mr. Sidney as stoutly opposed. Fac« 
tions now ran high between the parties, for Mrs. Sid- 
n^ sided with her son ; at length a compromise was 
epcted. A cavaby cadetship in the Company's ser- 
vice was offered, and accepted ; and as soon as Dick 
had attained the regulation age, he was exported to 
the grand mart for portionless daughters and thriftless 
«on8. Many and bitter were the tears poor Mrs. Sidney 
«hed, on partiz^ with her favourite child. I, too, wept 
redundantly ; I am sure I can't tell why, for Dick had 
Always treated me nefariously. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

S^ my troth, thou wilt never get thee a huaband, if thoa be 
80 shrewd of thy tongue. — Shaksfease. 

I olasp'd her hand close to my breast. 
While my heart was as light as a featiier ; 

Yet nothing I eaid, I protest. 
But — " Hadam, 'tis very fine weather." 

Then I followed her into the house. 

There I vow*d I my passion would try,; 

But there I was still as a mouse : — 

Oh ! what a dull booby am I ! — EiTSON*s Soiras. 

Mabg-abet, in "the meaii thne, had entered on tbat 
career which, to Yiola, had been fraught with Borrow 
and vexation : bnt for Margaret mj sympathies were 
little interested : she, I felt, wonld, from the energy, 
or rathertfearlessness of her character, steer her course 
triuiliphantly through every obstacle. 

How shall I describe her? Bizarre, capricious, 
wild, fantastic, jet withal, generous, frank, and con- 
fiding ; haughty, and, at times, insolent to her equals 
and superiors, yet condescending almost to familiarity 
with those beneath her in station ; impatient of con- 
trol, and headstrong when opposed, yet easily 
swayed by even the appearance of submission ; start- 
ling you one moment by a profound knowledge of 
sciences generally considered beyond the scope of 
woman's intellect, perplexing you the next by a child- 
like ignorance of the commonest every-day topics of 
discourse ; satirical more from exuberance of spirits, 
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thaa bitterness of disposition, Margaret Sidney was 
one of the most original, yet at the same time, least 
popular persons I have ever met with. By her own; 
sex she was uniyersaUy disliked; for women never 
pardon in each other the slightest tincture of eccen- 
tricity ; and although followed, flattered, and admired 
by the men, none seemed anxious to appropriate to 
himsdif what each perhaps deemed might prove rather 
a dangerous possession. Poor Mrs. Sidney, herself 
the thrall of fashion, imd bond-slave of decorum, was 
driven nearly wild by her daughter's wilftil defianc©. 
of i&e Mede asjd Persian laws of society; 

To Viola the eternal routine of dissipation inwhicb 
her mother and sister had involved tnemselves, was 
most weaciaome. GFladly would she long since havd 
seceded from those gay assemblages; but at her 
mother's e]i^ress desire she continued ta accompany 
her to the " midnight dance, and public show," for Mrs*. 
Sidney still entertained some visionary projects for her 
once beautiful and sfcill interesting daughter — ^projects; 
wimk y iola unwittingly nourished by her beairing in so« 
dety, ao, refusing, to £nce, she now invariably attached 
herscdf to that class of dowagers who, decked like an 
Indian idol, blaze forth resplendently in. gem& and 
gold, or passed the evening in earnest conversation, 
with two or three little withered old gentlemen, who, as 
Margacet phrased it,.looked exceedingly like shrivelled, 
a^l^ ; from all which, Mrs. Sidney concluded, some^ 
what unadvisedly, that Viola woul^ ^ the en4 inaray 
a wealthy nabob. 

And. thuB did Viola oecasionaJly gain desultory 
tidings of Mr. Lyndham's proceedings; but unoon« 
neeted, and unsatisfactory in the extreme proved the 
inteUigence thua acquired, as, feac&l of betraying 
herself, Viola was, as she imagined, most guarded in. 
her interrogatories. This, indeed, might have been the. 
case, although I have generally observed that: young 
ladies^ in their inquiries after absent loversy greatly 
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resemble that wise bird the ostrich, who, when he- 
buries his head in the sands, forgets that his whole 
body is exposed to the hunter's aim, and fimcies that 
because he cannot himself see, he must be, of neces* 
sity, screened from obserration. 

Certain it is that Miss Brookes, after many a cross-* 
examination, which would have done honour to a 
juvenile barrister, who, flushed with success at haying 
obtained his first brief, is bent upon *' astonishing the^ 
court," and forthwith fastens, with teeth and tidons, 
on a trembling witness, in pretty much the same 
fashion as Grimalkin pounces on ner helpless victitn,. 
and then lets it go for awhile, only to gripe it a little 
harder the next moment :^-Mi8S Brookes, I say^ 
having ascertained that Mr. Lyndham was, in some 
measure, instrumental to the estrangement of Viola 
and Lord Ghlenalbert, had furnished herself with a 
vast stock of miscellaneous gossip, for the most part 
tending to prove that Mr. Lyndham, so far from being 
inconsolable, was on the point of uniting himself with 
wealth and beauty. Miss Brookes was (Miss Sharpe, 
perhaps, excepted) the most gratuitously spiteful 
person it haa ever been my lot to encounter : indeed, I 
am not quite sure that she coidd help it, for I some-^ 
times think she was malevolent from temperament. 
Of one thing I am confident, that there are a set of 
persons in the world to whom malicious observatioiis 
are indispensable, as being the means of preventing, 
yet more critical ebullitions of temper. They act a» 
does the safety-valve to the steam-boiler. 

All these things considered, I did not give full 
credence to Miss Brookes' communications, although 
I certainly had not any superfluous reliance on Mr. 
lArndham's constancy. But Viola, in the very spirit 
of her sex, auguring of his attachment from her own 
devoted love, gave but little heed to these reports. 
Alas ! for the " unities of time and place ;" I am quite 
sure ,they are very good things in their way, but I 
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never could understand them, so I shall now revert to 
Mrs. Sidney, and speak of her views with regard to 
Margaret. For once, there was something respectable 
in her maternal solicitude to see her daughter happily 
settled in life, for Margaret's vagaries might have 
'disquieted a far more reasonable woman than Mrs. 
Sidney usually proved herself to be, although I did 
not think her choice the most felicitous imaginable 
when I heard her fix on Mr. Middleton, as one to 
whom she would most gladly intrust her daughter's 
fufture destiny. 

Mr. MidfUeton was, when I first knew him, a 
solemn, and rather] forlorn-looking individual of fifty, 
oe perhaps " inclining to three-score ;" but he was, at 
the some time, a most absolute gentleman, irreproach- 
able in his demeanour, unexceptionable in his con- 
nections, and, for the most part, considered an unde- 
niable acquaintance. His conversation was ponderous 
and uninviting, being at once exhaustless and exhaust- 
ing. His commonest expressions took the form of 
apothegms, his most origmal observations were pos- 
tulates. In the East, where wisdom is said to consist 
less in originality of ideas, than in a fluent application 
of the thoughts of others, Mr. Middleton would have 
ranked as a man of first-rate abilities, for he was well 
primed with quotations, both in prose and verse ; and 
wa» in the habit of lavishly, and as I thought, un- 
seasonably, decorating his discourse with them. Ta 
be tmre, poor man, he had rather an overweening 
sense of his own importance, being most comfortably 
oblivious that the world had gone on in pretty much 
tiie same style before he made good his entry into it, 
and would, in all probability, remain in statu quo long 
after his bones were mouldering in the dust : 

" Like Dobbin, who around the globe would look. 
And his horizon for the earth's mistook." 

Then too he was a sort of Mecs&nas in his way^ 
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" Had seen Sir Walter's head. Lord Byron's hsA, 
And once with Sonthey's wife's third cousin sat." 

And was himself literary after a formidable msaeakepy 
haying written a topographical essay on the site d 
some '^ lost land," and a pnilologicai treatise estitiefl 
^' An humble attempt to prove what we^ l^e flnt 
Ebglish words ever spoken." His private fortuii0> Wtti 
considerable, and he held a lucratiTe sitoation in^ a 
public ofEice, added to all which, civic digmtses ImiA 
been literally showered on him, and Mr. Sidney 
venerated him accordingly. This partiality im&r ft^ 
reciprocated by Mr. Middleton: he liberally best&wed 
on us idl his leisure hours, devoting to our B&moff 
every public as well as private holiday, diniiig' with^TbT 
whenever he was invited, volunteering his companty in 
the evenings, and never &iling to beside our mete 
as often as he happened to be passing our way. Be 
wae precisely what the Eidmans would have dedgnated 
by ike emphatic term, Musca.** 
Hfe JVi&s. Sidney was certainly quite right in imagining 
that Margaret was the attraction which dl^ew Mr. 
Middleton thus frequently to our house. He was 
evidently much dae^ed (as youi: solemn wiseacre is 
wont to De) by that halfplayftd, half wayward vivacity, 
which formed so striking a feature in her character. 
Still, whether dumbfounded by her raillery, or unwil- 
ling to resign the privileges and irresponsibilities of 
bachelorship, he came, and went, and came again, 
seeming each day ready primed for the critical intep- 

*It is consolatory to find, that " Sores** are not of very recent 
date, for we learn that even the Komans had a nickname for* 
those who were goilty of inflicting on others- the annoynnoe of 
undesired companionship : they c^ed them Moscae. It is to 
this, we presume, cousin Dorothy alludes in the text, although 
we cannot help ohserving, that we much fear the good lady is 
getting pedantic ; surely i^e has not so soon forgotten her own 
vehement philippic against the sprinMers of science and smat- 
terers in learning with which she fayoured us at the commence- 
ment of this stoxy.-^P. 
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rogatory, and each day retirmg without having had 
cotirage to pass the Eubicon ; and Margaret amused 
herself with making faces at him whenever his back 
was turned, and yawning profoundly as often as he 
addressed her; but wrapped in the callous hide of 
self-conceit, Mr. Middleton was impervious to, or 
rather unconscious of these pantomimic gestures. 
Even I, althougl^ quite certain of being haunted by 
compunctious viditmgs of conscience after his depar- 
ture, was yet so much ruffled by his presence as to 
test%^ no small impatience when compelled to listen 
to his '^ serpentine and inveterately convolved" anec- 
dotes : he was a kind-hearted man too. What a pity 
that he should have been so afflictingly prosy ! More- 
over, Mrs. Sidney began to wearv of his interminable 
visits as years rolled on, and still Mr. Middleton did 
not propose. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

The merchant scant digested this. 
That he so much must pay. 

Ritson's Ballads. 

Boast not to me the channs that grace 
The finest form, or fiurest &ce ; 
Shape^ bloom, and feature I despise ; 
Wealth, wealth is beauty — to the wise. 

Come then, Oh ! come, and with thee bring 
The thousand joys from wealth that spring ; 
Oh ! bring the deeds of thy estate, 
Thy quit-rents, mortgages, and plate. 

Henry Carteb. 

I AM now about to speak of an event distressing in 
itself, but far more calamitous in its results. The 
h^ad clerk of the establishment died. He was a man 
of an unassailable integrity, and self-forgetting probity. 
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Upwards of thirty years had he toiled inde&tigably for 
the benefit of the firm ; ever ike first at the desk in 
the morning, and the last to leave it at night. It was 
but seldom that we met, yet he remains indelibly ime- 
pressed on my memory. Even now I see him in my 
mind's eye, tall and eaunt in his person, with on 
herculean strength of frame — a man he was, who 
might have "danced equipped frcnn head to foot in 
nuol." Winter and summer alike, he wore a unifosn 
suit of iron grey. It might be owing either to ikiB 
circumstance or to his rigorous honesly, that he had 
received the sobriquet of the " iron chest," a cogno- 
men which hung by him to the day of his death. JSo 
one ever dreamed of calling him by his patronymu^ 
which was I think (for my memory is not quite accu- 
rate on this point) Macpherson. He had an earnest 
love of his vocation, mamtaining, as he did, unflinch- 
ingljr, that arithmetic was the key-stcme of all science ; 
and in an unwonted fit of enthusiasm, he would desig- 
nate it a golden study, being happily unconsdoua that 
in so doing he waa hovering on a pun. His was 
rather a love of the firm in the abstract, than any 
affection for the members thereof in the concrete. 
Had the names of Brown and Smith, been suddenly 
substituted for those of Brookes and Sidney, to him it 
would have made no difference; he would have felt 
onlv that he was still head deik of the establishment, 
and that as such it behoved him to serve his patrons 
faithfully. 

After his death a wiU was found legally signed and 
sealed, containing the following bequests. Twelve 
shillings per annum were settled on his favourite cat 
during her lifetime, for board and lodging ; thirteen 
and ninepence ditto to the sweeper at the comer of 
the street where the counting-house was situated, 
(being the precise sum he had wowed him during the 
last fifteen years) . Both these legacies were under 1bk» 
direction of Messrs. Brookes and Sidney, as lanistees ; 
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and Bnaily the house of business was named as resi- 
duaty legatee. 

I think there might have been about one hundred 
pounds in cash, his watch and seals, and a riohly 
chased tobacco-stopper. Never before hadj I seen 
Mr. Sidney so moved as on the death of this old and 
faithful servant. Adequately to supply his place was 
a tatkk of no Httle difficulty ; and when, fi!om amidirt 
numerous competitors, one was at length selected to 
fill the responsible office, what a rare contrast did he 
&am to his predecessor ! 

Mr. Green Hoskins (for by i^is euphonious con* 
junction of names he pendstea in being called) was a 
gentleman of noticeably vmail stature, and stout in 
proportion, I mean out of proportion ; his cconplezion 
was remarkaMy dark for an Englishman, yet bearing 
an ecdxeme polish ; his head looked as though it had 
lately received the tonsure ; but the few wandering hairs 
that time >or the patent brush had spared, were col* 
lected in a small tuft on the very summit of his 
cranium, from whence they bristled forth like a scout 
on a barren eminence, being apparently oooly stationed 
there to spj out the nakedness of the land. He had 
a slow gtiomg step, a suspicious glance, and a flexible 
maimer ; his voice was almost inaudibly low, his words 
seemed to Ml upon velvet, and he haa an xmreliable 
habit of dove^tfuling with every opinion. He was 
finical in his dress, bechained and beruffied like any 
peHt maitre^ the very moral of one who shmdd say, 
^ look and die." His handkerchiefs were always 
redolent of some overpowering perfome of his own 
manu&eture; his wristirands were constantly drawn 
down over his knuckles (an unhappy practice iMs for 
08ie in his voeatbn, as witnessed the ink spots with 
wiiich they were duly stained), and on the litikle finger 
of his left hand he wore a lai^e diamond, or perha]^s, 
paste ring, ike stones of Tdudh formed the initial 
letters of his compound name, as though he chal* 
m2 
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leBged any to dispute with him the poBseBsion 
thereof. 

Such as I have described him, Mr. Qreen Hoskun 
soon made himself most popidar, both in the dweOing^ 
aud in the counting-house. 

I cannot precisely explain how he contrived it ; bat 
certain it is, that, whilst the ''iron chest" (notwith*' 
standing his long services) dined with us once anty in 
every term, in order that the balance-sheet might be 
freely discussed between the heads of the fiinoi and 
their confidential clerk, — Mr. Green Hoskios, caL^iha 
contrary, received an hebdomadal invitation ;- aiid, 
although James was the instigator of this dmiitjj Mr; 
Sidney made no objections to it, neither, straage to 
say, diid his wife ; for the head derk had infldmiated 
himself surprisingly into her good graces, peiiii^ 
because he talked much of a lapsed baronet<^ in ms 
£unily, and had a dexterous knack of alluding to his 
brother, the member (although, by the way, there were 
many swister reports afloat, amongst the inferior clerks, 
as to the legitimacy of this relationship), perhaps be- 
cause he drew patterns for her embroidery, sorted her 
crewels, and matched the couutless sluules at her 
favourite shop in the city, thereby saving her many a 
tedious peregrination. I^either did his civilities stop 
here. He played tolerably on the flute, and defiasen* 
tiaJly oflered to " accompany the young ladies, when- 
ever business was over early." Nay, more ; he viplun^ 
teered giving lessons in arithmetic te Miss Shaarpe; 
and, as he paid her infinitely more attention than she 
had ever received from any thing in the form of 
man, Miss Sharpe was transported; and I forthwith 
observed, that, whenever he was expected, she not 
only adorned her &ir person with scrupulous predsion, 
but was in the habit of granting Lucy a hali-hoiiday, 
with full permission to spend it any where hut in m 
school-room. The frigid Miss Sharpe was visibly 
thawing ; never before had I seen her so giacioiis. 
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I tibonglit then, and I still think, that Mr. Sidney, 
shrewd and ohservant as he was, and accustomed to 
mAte men's motives to the quick, would scarcely have 
been. decd.yed by this super-civility, and obtrusive 
attention on the part of his head clerk, had not his 
mind, at this time, been pre-occupied by affiiirs of the 
most pressing moment. * 

It would appear, that the &m of Brookes and Sidney 
had, for some time past, been in the habit of receiving 
anonymoTis communications, touching the solvency of 
a hoBse in Hamburgh, with which our own had trans- 
aefciDns to a considerable amount : but, to reports thus 
oMcosedited, the English firm gave little heed, secure 
ia Ae< good faith, and long-tried integrity of their 
Gbermon correspondents ; only when, in answer to a 
efaom made on them by our establishment, the Ham- 
burgh merchants sent a shuffling and voluminous 
reply, — ^and actually crossed and re-crossed their letter, 
in red and blue ink, after the &shion of an epistolary 
young lady — ^the English house took the alarm ; and 
personally to examine into their affairs, before their 
credit should be publicly questioned, became a matter 
of urgent necessity. It was, I think, with rather 
s^fiflh policy, that the house of Brookes and Sidney 
seaolved (at whatever risk or inconvenience to the 
fixmign establishment), on immediately closing their 
oifu account, thus precluding the German firm (who, by 
the way, were considerably in debt to our house) from 
all possibility of recovering their ground; or, in case 
ef the worst, from compounding with their other cre- 
ditors. 

On Mr. Brookes, as incomparably the best linguist, 
til ccmtinental excursions had hitherto devolved ; but, 
at the time of which I am now writing, he was suffer- 
ing from indisposition, and strictly forbidden, by his 
dbysician, to nsk the perils and fatigues of a voya^. 
Tb^re was some talk of sending James ; but Mr. Sid- 
ney, although placing unlimited confidence in his son, 
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felt tliat the mission in question would ifeqiiizQf the 
utmost secre^f , patience, and drcamspeefcion, quaiiiaMi 
for which James was certainly not remarkable : and 
Mr. ^dnej finally resolved upon going in pecaon. 

I am little skfiled in the detail of busii^ss, and 
therefore I shall condeDse within a few lines the tBaaaoi^ 
actions of manj months. 

ShOTUy afber Mr. Sidney's d^partuze^ Mr. Bcooloes' 
indisposition assumed a more serious form, so mudi 
80) aa totally to incapacitate him from attending to iha 
business of the house. James was therelbre now left 
entir^y to his own devices. Aided and abetted by 
the head cl^k, he plunged madly into the m0st InsE* 
ardons speculations; these, as might be expected, 
&iled; and in his aniiety to meet the pressing demflenda 
of needy adventurers, he granted bilk (m tl^ house to 
a seriouB amount. 

Mr. Sidney was detained &r beyond the time he had 
calculated on; at I^tigth, however, he signified his 
intention of retumiug home. The day, too, was &st 
approaching vrhen the bills would become daie ; and 
James saw with agony idiat there were not sufficient 
funds in his possession to meet the demand. But tlra 
misguided youi^ was well n^^driven to desperatien 
when he found that the head clerk had suddeoly 
eloped with a ctmsiderable sum of money. The alarm 
was not eon&ied to the counting-house; it soon e^ptead 
like wild-fire to our residence ; for on the very evening 
of Mr. Green Hoskins' flight, Miss Sharpe was rej^orted 
absent without leave. Great was the alarm, udefii* 
tigable the search ; at length a return of '* non est 
inventa" was given in by Marables, who looked brim- 
ful! of intelligence ; ana on being dosely questioBed 
by Mrs. Sidney, she deponed as to the &et of 1£bb 
Sharpe's having, for some time past, tei^nfied a vivid 
sense of Mr. Green Hoskins' attractions. Being far^ 
ther interrogated, dedarant averred that Miss Sharpe 
had, one fine morning, left the house, attired in rob«a 
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of virgin wbite, and that she bad, in the pres^ice of 
two or three witnesses (of whom deponent was one) 
commuted her much-Taunted independence, for the 
privilege of bearing Mr. Green Hoskins' name. No 
wonder Miss Sharpe should have been ashamed of con- 
fessing her delinquency. She certainlj was quite old 
enoum to have known better. Neither was it surprising 
that Mr. Gf^reen Hoskins should have entaQed on him- 
self the care and protection of a wife, whose temper 
and person were alike considerably the worse for wear, 
Miss ^laipe having, truth to teH, a very pretty pro- 
perty, the united product of her own savings and of 
two small legacies, ^^dnch had been bequeathed to her 
-during her residence with the Sidneys ; which pro- 
perty was vested in good government security. Nei- 
ther arguments, persuasions, nor yet the tempting 
prospect of securing far higher interest for her money, 
<H>uld ev^ prevail on Miss Sharpe. to place her pro- 
perty in the house of busiaess ; tor she was, as I have 
Wore said, universally acknowled^d to be a shrewdy 
fl^usible woman. How strange it is that your shrewd, 
sensible women shoidd always, in the end, make fools 
of themselves ! If any other excuse is wanting for 
Mr. G-reen Hoskins, let it be remembered that, at the 
• time of espousing Miss Sharpe, he could scarcely have 
had the pleasing prospect of enriching himself at the 
expense of the firm. It was now clear to all parties 
that Mrs. Green HoskiiHi, like a faithful wife, hacL only 
followed the fortunes of her husband. I do not think 
WB were any of us sony to be quit of her. 

But to return from this digression. On discovering 
Mr. Hoskins' defalcation, James Sidney seemed to lose 
all command of his feelings ; and, finding himself un 
able to faee the ruin he had caused, dreading to meet 
bis fisither's rightful indignation, the young man fled 
to America (that modem Alsatia), leaving a farewell 
Bote for bis distracted mother, and a detailed state- 
ment of his malversations, for his father's fiiture guid- 
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aace. But little did tliis now ayail; for when Mr. 
Sidney returned home, irritated at the dead loss viiidi 
his house had sustained, owing to the failure o£ the 
Hamburgh merchants, — ^a iaQure so entire, &at not 
even a dividend could in the end be expected firom 
them; and when, too, this accumulation of miaery 
burst upon him, and he learned the mad specnlafckin« 
of his trusted son, and the villany of his confLdential 
clerk, no wonder that his energies were paralyzed, his 
faculties benumbed. There yet wanted two dsys 
to that on which the bills muist be taken up, or Ah^ 
credit of the house lost for ever; and at any other 
time, Mr. Sidney, from his various resources, nuaieitHis 
friends, and high mercantile reputation, might jzidii* 
bitably have yet made head against the impending 
ruin, and honourably discharged the obligations widch 
his son had entailed on the house. But now it was 
found impossible to rouse him ; he moved as one in a 
dream ; the advice and remonstrances of his Mends fell 
alike unheeded on his ear ; and it was soon bruited 
abroad that the bills of Brookes and Sidney had been 
noted for dishonoiur. The run on the house for the 
next few days was tremendous ; and, before the end 
of the week, it was publicly announced that the firm 
had stepped payment. The senior partner was chared 
this final blow ; he died suddenly on the very day that 
the bills became due, owing, as it was supposed, to 
the intelligence having been abruptly commiuucated 
to him ; and his &ame, enfeebled as it was by indis* 
position, {>roving incapable of sustaining the shock. 
In vain might I attempt to portray the scene whidi 
followed the announcement of the baukruptey; vainly, 
teo, might I essay to describe the stem and concen* 
trated anguish of Mr. Sidney ; the demonstrative grief 
of his wife ; the ill-suppressed mortification of the 
high-spirited Margaret ; the clamorous reproaches of 
Mrs. Brookes and her daughter ; the tears that Lucy 
£hed for others far more than for herself; or the calm 
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rettigiuitioii with which Viola regarded their &lleii 

'. Ail that Mr. Sidney had now to depend on was the 
generosity of his constituents ; and these, for the most 
part^ came forward with greater promptitude and 
MH^atity tiian might have been hoped for. All indeed 
aeemed to compassionate the Either, whilst they heaped 
reproadies and maledictions on the son. Many ad- 
Tified our retiring into the country, but neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Sidney could endure the thought of leaving 
LcAidon, and we therefore engaged a very small lodging 
in that quarter of the metropolis which answers to the 
^^xio Ham's land" of a ship (a sort of neutral ground), 
being neither fashionable nor yet unfashionable, neither 
tifee city nor yet the west end, nor yet again what some 
haF6 been pleased to designate the terra incognita of 
Bloomsbuiy and its vicinity ; here did Mr. Sidney and 
his family first experience the stem truths and leaden 
realities of life, and heavily did they weigh on my 
cousin Charles's spirit. Servants were dismissed, all 
exkaneous expenses curtailed, plate, furniture, horses, 
&€., were of course given up to the creditors, and I 
began seriously to consider where I might find an 
asylum for my declining years, as I felt I might now 
be regarded by my cousins in the light of an incum* 
bKanoe. I therefore seized the first opportunity, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney were alone, to impart to them 
xny resolution ; but no sooner had I broached the sub- 
ject, than Mr. Sidney interrupted me, and said in his 
sternest manner, although the import of his words was 
VCTy kind : 

" Semember this, cousin Dorothy ; whilst I have a 
roof over my head, and a crust of bread to eat, you 
shall be sheltered by the one, and share the other. 
You have been a fiiithful friend to me and mine in the 
dayB of our prosperity, and a grievous wrong would it 
be if we should cast you off in the time of adversity." 
And Mrs. Sidney, looking up from her embroidery 
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£rame, ascniredme in her warmest maimer, that I should 
entail on them no additional expense, as in the event 
of my leaving, they should be forced to keep another 
servant. 

!N'ot many months after the £iiilure, Margaiet became 
the wife of Mr. Middleton. There was a delicacy and 
-disinterestedness in his coming forward at snch a 
period, which ought, and perhaps did, influence her in 
his favour ; but I don't quite know, — I sometimes foar 
she accepted him from the sole motive of raising her- 
self above what she was pleased to term a humiliating 
state of d^»endence. Certainly she could have had 
little respect for one whom she had been in the con- 
stant habit of designating dull as a November morning, 
and tedious as a Prussian law-suit. The disparify 
between them in years was great ; but that of temper, 
inclinations, and pursuits was Hat greater, and oftm 
made me tremble for their fiiture happiness. Mrs. 
Sidney did not participate in my anxie^ ; she only 
regretted, that, owing to their recent mismrtunes, she 
could assemble no gay retinue of servants and cairiageB, 
or brilliant concourse of admiring friends, to eelebrabe 
her danghter's nuptials. 

There is anoiiier person of whom I must say a few 
words before I lay down mj pen for awhile. Mam- 
bles, although of the " antique world,'* was seaceely 
<me of those who '^ sweat for duty, not for meed ;" edie 
had been always something '^ between an hindrance 
and a help ;" but since the bankruptcy, the formar 
vquality had preponderated to such a degree, that, on 
Mai^aret's marriage, Mrs, Sidney gladly acceded to 
Marables' proposition '' of taking up her residenoe 
with dear Mrs. Middleton, for 1^ remainder of her 
days." She is with her at this present time, and I 
often think, exercises rather an undue influence over 
her actions. Alas, for the woman who permits hexsdf 
to be governed by her maid ! 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

La monotonie dans la retraite tranqnilise Tame ; la mono- 
■tt3nie dans le grande monde fiitigue Fesprit. 

Madaxe db Stasl« 

Why did. I marry ? 

Provoked Husband. 

^^HEtrsBUX le peitpla dont riuBtoaire enniue." If 
there be truth in iMa aphoarism, it certainly wotdd 
hare beea very difficult to find a happier family than 
onrBehres during the six years winch followed the 
hankraptcy,&)r any tbing more ^' ennuyant'* than omr 
history dnriiDg tfai8> Bame period woxud prove, is, I 
think, impossible to imagine. Our life was indeed 
HionotonouB in the extreme, one day being the eeho 
<]i aaoth^ ; yet to Viola there waa something inex- 
pressibly soothing and tranqniUizing in this unvarying 
rc»slane, wh^i compaired with the forced excitement 
and joyless dissipation of the years that had preceded 
sL Happy she could scarcdly be caUed, &r in her 
&ijier's gloomy and hopeless depression, in her mo- 
ther's nervous irritability, in the dread uncertainty 
too under which she laboured as to her elder bro- 
ther's wel&re, nay more, his existence, when years 
rdled away without bringing any tidings of the fugi- 
tive, — in ai\l this there was much to sadden her ; at 
&Bt, indeed, we had trembled for Mr. Sidney's reason, 
ae^ unmind&l of all around him, he would sit for hours 
brooding over some visionary scheme ; and then, start- 
ing abruptly fix)m his chair, would ask wildly for his 
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hat and stick, and declare that '^ he must be off to^ihB 
citj, for that Brookes and the Iron Chest would be 
waiting for him." (It was strange that durmg these 
temporary aberrations he should never have alluded to 
either James or Hoskins.) In moments such as these^ 
Mrs. Sidney, who, like the astute French monarch, 
drew a broad line of demarcation between fdsehood 
and finesse, would endeavour to tranquillize her bus* 
band's mind by the assurance, that it was a public 
holyday, and consequently, there would be no business 
transacted by the house ; but this stratagem, after a 
short while, failed to deceive, and when, on consuidng 
his pocket-book, Mr. Sidney would detect the impo- 
sition that had been practised on him, his parotzjBius 
of rage and desperation were fearful to behold. Yiela 
then resolved on pursuing a totally different line of 
conduct; and plamig herself one day next to her 
fftther, she entered into a detailed statement of the 
bankruptcy, pressed on his recollection every minute 
circumstance connected with his ruin, spoke of Mr. 
Brookes' death, dwelt on her brother's flight, and 
expatiated on Mr. Hoskins' perfidy ; and then it was 
that Mr. Sidney threw his arms about his daughter's 
neck, and wept like a child ; those were the first tears 
he had shed since his boyish days, and abundantly .did 
they relieve his over-fraught heart. From that niie* 
ment he was calm and collected, although he beeame 
the victim of a stem and settled despondency. He 
was such as I have described him in the opening 
chapter of this book. 

In the midst of all these trials and sorrows, Yiola 
found in her youngest sister a boundless source of 
consolation. Sacred and beautiful is the tie of sister- 
hood; holier, truer, firmer than that of friendship, 
inasmuch as it is of Gbd's own linking ! l^ever have 
I seen this bond more closely cement^ than in Viola 
and Lucy Sidney. Theirs was, indeed, a ^'fair €ats- 
counter of two most rare affections." On Lucy's add 
there mingled in the unlimited confidence and fearless 
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mirefleinre vitk which she imparted to Yiok everj 
tbought of her heart, an ahaost filial Teyerence, a 
qiutt^onleBS submission to her sister's judgment ; and 
taetre was something inexpressibly touching in the 
wSitdbM tenderness and matronh* anxiety with which 
Yiok regarded that young and gentle girl. How 
often have I sighed, as I have list^ed to Viola's pro- 
jects for Lucy's future destiny ; how sedulously she 
meant to guard her from all evil ; how resolved, that 
for her, at least, love should assume its gayest, fairest 
form. I sighed, for I remembered there was one for 
whom, in bygone days, I had indulged yet brighter 
visions ; and how had they sped P Lucy was but fif- 
teen at the time of the £ulure, and greatly did she 
leeemble what Viola had been at the same age. She 
leseimbled her in s^metry of form, she resembled 
heif, too, in the chiselled regularity of feature ; but 
still there was wanting that is^te variety, that inter- 
mingling of the light and shadow of expression, for 
winch Viola had been so remarkable. The difference 
between the sisters was as though you should place 
an elab(»rate and highly finished copy of one of the old 
masters next to the glorious, glowing, almost breathing 
ovi^iiial. In brillian<r^ of colouring, in the exquisite 
finish of the details, there m^ht, perchance, be little 
poarceptible difference between the jpictures ; but still 
we liquid vainly seek in the copy lor that indescrib- 
aUe look of soul, which must be felt rather than 
defined: and yet there were not wanting many to affirm 
(and Mrs. Sidney was amongst the number) that Lucy 
was yet prettier than Viola had ever been. Prettier, 
perhaps, she was, but &x less lovely. 

Of Margaret we now saw but Uttle ; operas, balls, 
and fi^tes engrossed her time, to the exclusion of every 
Booial duty and domestic tie. She had, on her mar^ 
xiage, commenced, with all the zeal of a newly-formed 
niiaistry, the reformation of what she was pleased to 
term the abuses of the home department. 

Poor Mr. Middleton was saoly dismayed when he 
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found that liia quiet, elegant bachelor diimerB, tr^b 
their foultleBs apposntments, blameless cookoty, aad 
&w select guests, were suddeDly superseded by stLfiing, 
crowded banquets, at which me assembled compaaiy 
were far more numerous than the taiUe would hold, 
the clatter of whose voices mingled, m he said, most 
inharmoniouslj with the pleasant jingle of l^e kni^ies 
and forks ; for Mr. Middleton had a &.T0urite theory, 
that eating and talking were ^uite incompatible ao- 
complishments. But he waA driven wild when, in lieu 
of hifi evening conversazione, Margaret introduced the 
iniquitous diversion of a regular hondjide ball. 

In vain Mr. Middleton declaimed, harangued, and 
dogmatised; Margai^ altematelv laughed and stormed, 
raved and ridiculed, ^et ended by carrying her point 
victoriously. Eash, indeed, would have been the maa 
who should attempt to compete with Mrs. Middletoi 
in a war of wordss If, as we are told, fframt^ is tho 
source of that hannony whidi ]prevails in the universe, 
how nnfortunate it was that it should have failed to 
attune the jarring interests of this ill-assorted pair; 
ioTorimkf was indubitably the distinguishing feature 
in Mr. liuddleton'B character. 

SMdom have I seen any one more entirely devmd of 
that subtle, delicate, intuitive qualification, ydeped 
tact, a qualification which, when possessed in perroe^ 
tion, may rank as an additional sense, and thus it was 
that, in the daily intercourse of life, Mr. Middletcm 
blundered most wofully ; he was for ever putting inop^ 
portune questions, malcing mdl ^prapoB observations, 
and pressing on eveiy vulnerable point, — all this, too, 
with the kmdest intentions imaginable. Moreover, 
he was Uterdl in the extreme ; when all around him 
were convulsed with laughter, Mr. Middleton's face 
was ** dark as mouming weed," '' the joke was beyond 
him." He was impervious to quizzing ; irony he did 
not understand ; the retort courteous, or discourteous, 
were alike thrown away npon him ; the barbed shaft o£^ 
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lidicule, Ixoweyer skilfully auned, fell wide of the 
mark ; ike most brilliant repartee '^ flashed in the pan ;'^ 
bat worse than aught eke, he would awake to the fiill 
fovoe of a pun, at the very moment when the perpe* 
trator thereof had forgotten that he had been guilty 
of so flagrant au enormity. Certain it is, that Mr. 
Middleton completely failed to fiithom Margaret's 
character, and took everything tiiat she said au ^fratuT 
seri&usp. Under more judicious management. Mar* 
garet might have been an intellectual companion and 
affectionate wife ; as it was, she sought refuge from, 
domestic altercation in a perpetual round of mvolity 
and d]aflipati0n: but fiir more culpable than this, sho 
fell inbo that grievous error of makmg her husband the 
butt of her ndicule, fiaigetM that in so doing, she 
abased herself flir more iSum she did him in the esti* 
mation of her fiiendfl. I wilL adduce but one instance ; 
I might,' ahw ! give severaL Not many months after 
Margaaret's mazriage, I received a pressing invitation 
to pass the entire day with her : aecordi^ly I went 
very early, but I found that the hours flew rapidly by, 
for she was in one of her most brilliant moods, now 
making scene after scene pass before my eyes as in a 
sUfiang panorama; now giving, in her usual half 
sportive, half caustic manner, graphic sketches of 
all her new acquaintance ; thus the time sped plea- 
santly, until we heard Mr. Middleton's knock at the 
street door. 

^ Oh, tiiat's George!" said Margaret, in a tone- 
that implied, '^^low he is come to interrupt us." 
" What can bring him home so early ?" she added. 

The next nunute he entered the apartment; he 
bowed to me in his usual formal, and somewhat pomp- 
ous manner ; then placing himself opposite to his wiie, 
he gave a slig^fat preluding cough, which was succeeded 
by an oratorical flourish of his left hand, and, in a 
solemn didactic tone, he commenced as follows: 
^^ It is with feelings of sincere, I might say heart- 
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felt anguish, that I find myself this day called upon 
to add^sB you on a delicate and momentous subject, 
one to me of absorbing interest, inasmuch as it 
touches the honour of a man, dear to me as a Mend, 
inestimable in every relation of life, whose private 
virtues are the faithful handmaidens of his public 
worth. But to the point. Can you chai^ yonr 

memory with having, on the evening of <rf '* 

here Mr. Middleton was at fault, and he began 
anxiously turning over a multiplicity of memoran- 
dums, with which his pockets appeared to be well 
stowed. 

I suppose I looked a little frightened, for Margaret 
took advantage of the pause to say to me, in a low 
tone, " Don't be alarmed, Dmrothy ; when Mx. Mid- 
dleton begins in this way, we must make up our minds 
to it. It will come down slowly and steadily, ,like an 
autumn drizzle, and continue as many hours. Com- 
mend me to a good thunder^and-lightning storm of 
passion ; then there might be some hopes of its ex- 
hausting itself; besides, that would at least have the 
good effect of clearing the atmosphere, whilst in the 
present case it will remain dense and dull as ever." 

Ml. Middleton having, at length, rummaged forth a 
note, proceeded, " Can you recollect having, on Thurs- 
day last, the 30th ultimo, spoken disparagingly of 
MissM^Evoy? Captain M'Evoy, who is, I find, relabed 
to the lady — [here again he had recourse to Ins note] 
— ^in the seventeenth degree, being present at the 
time, and seated at the north end, of the whist- 
table— " . 

'^ !N'ay," said Margaret, " if this is to be a regular 
judicial examination, I claim an imparlance ; besides 
we must have it in due form. I know the danger of 
a client's declaration; I refuse to plead in person. 
Cousin Dorothy, you shall be my counsel ; here take 
this as my retaining fee, it is not worth mach/' and 
she threw her husband's picture towards me. 
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^' I eonolude," said Mr. Middleton, '< that aU this 
idbodaraoDtade is only to gain time. I think your 
woman's wit might have stood you in better stead ; 
when you have completely exhausted your legal jargon, 
I suppose I may expect a direct answer. CaptaiXL 
M^Eroy is not the omv one of my guests whose feel- 
ings you have woundea. My old schoolfellow, Barlow, 
has declined my invitation for to-morrow ; he says you 
flimre him out of countenance ;"-^Margaret here 
laughed loud and long — " whilst my worthy brother- 
in*>arma, Dr. Hervey, who served with me many 
years since in the local militia, declares that you quix 
mm BO unmercifiilly^ he is afraid to encounter you." 

^' Poor dear man !" observed Margaret, ^^ how thin- 
alpimed he must be ; but, indeed,'* she added, '^ these 
gentlemen do me most cruel wrong ; I have an exceed- 
ing respect for them. I look on them as noble 
vestiges of antiquity y venerable relics of the oldenMime, 
rare specimens of monastic architecture, in all its 
styles. Captain M'Evoy, with his weather-stained 
visage, his sturdy £rame, and his huge columns of 
legs, may be likened to the massive 3axon. Doctor 
Hervey, with his Bardolph nose, rubicund complexion, 
and brocaded waistcoat, may, bv a slight stretch of 
imagination, represent the florid Gothic ; whilst that 
anagenarian beau, your ancient schoolfellow, with his 
wittHered face, tottering gait, cosmetic arts, and 
shrunken frame, padded to fook modem and youthfiil, 
may very well pass for the mixed and corrupt archi- 
teetore of the succeeding ages, where you know sym- 
metry was forgotten, and idl the styles confounded." 

'* Margaret, you will be pleased to remember that 
i^iese are my oldest friends." 

" Why, yes, I don't well see how you could have 
9aiy older" rejoined Margaret, flippantly. 

!Bat Mr. Middleton was unprovokable ; and without 
getting in the slightest degree ruffled, he continued 
in the same slow, prosing style^" Do you purpose 
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jtendering an apology to Captain M*Evoy, for your 
indiscreet and lU-adyised expressions respecting his 
cousin?" 

" Ton my word," replied Margaret, " I am not 
now aware of what I did say, and I certainly do not 
purpose taxing my memory with it; only you may 
rely upon it, my information was correct, as I had tliM& 
story nrom that prime authority and most veracious 
gossip, my * very worthy and approved' good fidend, 
the lively widow Dashwood." 

" I believe, Margaret, you have before heard me 
say, that I have insuperable objections to your «utti- 
vating this lady's acquaintance: I now insist upon 
your declining all further intercourse with her. 
Although I speak thus mildly, you will find that I 
can be decided, and ." 

" ' No ass so meek, no mule so obstinate,' " mut- 
tered Margaret ; but she had the grace to say it in so 
low a tone, as to be almost inaudible. 

" Not obstinate, but firm," rejoined Mr. Middleton; 
hearing, as I think, only the last word — " firm in a 
good cause you will ever find me." 

" Ah, it is ever thus," replied Mrs. Middleton ; 
*^ men stand godfathers to their own vices, and give 
them the name of virtues." 

^^ And thus it is, I suppose," rejoined her husband, 
'' that in the set in which you have lately chosen to 
mingle, the grossest crimes are glossed over under 
the insidious titles of indiscretions, liaisanSf amou- 
rettes, &c. It is the pestilent error of the age in 
which we live, that men shame to name the deeds 
they do not shame to act ; and thus, perhaps, is it, 
that the individual who, from the love of notoriety, 
runs counter to the world's prejudices, and indulges 
in petulant vaearies, and wild freaks, to the discomfort 
of all around her, thinks that she has shaken off the 
trammels, which are fit onlv to enslave vulgar minds, 
and glories in her independence.' ' _ ..... ^ . 
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^JSaFempU tfratid, myself/* said Margaret, archly, 
"I imderstand ; but, indeed, George, that same 
society in whichy ou would have me move, yotfr much- 
vaunted aristocracy of talent, inhabit a region far too 
exalted and ethereal for me ; I dare not soar so high. 
You are a philosopher, therefore I need scarcely 
remind you, that in the world of nature the sun is 
deprived of its power of giving heat the instant we 
ascend into the rarity of upper space ; now I would 
much sooner remain on terra firma, and be cheered 
by his warm beams, even though I should incur the 
risk of being stifled by mephitic exhalations." 

" This may be very fine metaphor, but it is an 
odious sentiment, MargEuret," replied her husband, 
appearing, for the first time, much irritated. " I am 
a dull man," he continued, *' and consequently this 
flippant feathery style is thrown away on me; I 
require more weighty arguments." 

"Indeed," rejoined Margaret, with her clear ringing 
laugh ; " you surprise me, for I had always heard that 
a feather and a ball of lead descended with the same 
velocity, when dropped into a vacuum, so I thought 
that in your mind ' — . " 

Mr. Middleton waited not for the conclusion of her 
sentence, but abrupthr left the apartment. 

How very sorry I was to . hear all this ! I now 
earnestly besought Margaret to make some conces- 
sions to her husband, and especially to relinquish all 
society which was displeasing to him. 

" Dear cousin Dorothy," she replied, " take my 
advice, and never interfere between husband and 
wife ; it is a thriftless of&ce ; you incur the enmity 
of one pjffty, and have the thanks of neither ; besides, 
you know well, that I never yet yielded to compul- 
sion, unless, indeed, it was' to a masterM majority : 
and as to my friend, Mrs. Dashwood, the worst that 
can be said of her is, that she is somewhat volatile 
and extravagant ; besides, I am pretty much of Caesar's 

3sr2 
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opinion, that it is better to be the first person in a 
Tillage, thasi the aeoond at Borne ; and credit me, I 
reign Bupreme in my own little sphere : besides, 
Dorothy, I have not yet given up all hopes of taming 
Mr. Middleton ; ^ in time, the savage bull doth bear 
the yoke :' but I pray you," with most petitionary 
vehemence shecontmued, as I now rose to depart, ** I 
entreat you to stay dinner ; I will order it directly, 
for this keen encounter of our wits has somewhat 
sharpened my appetite : indeed, Dorothy, I promise 
to keep the peace during the remainder of the even- 
ing ;" — ^but I would not stay; and it was long, very long, 
before I again consented to pass an afternoon with her. 
Truly has it been observed, that " freedom of ex- 
pression and manner are by no means a proof of 
laxity of morals ;" and I am very certain that it would 
have been impossible to find any person more essen- 
tially correct in her conduct, or oi purer mind, than 
Margaret Middleton ; still, as I heard of her being 
constantly surrounded by a set of butterfly youths, 
whispering their fade, unmeaning gallantries in her 
ear, I could not help wishing that she would act more 
in the spirit of the following beautiful lines, — ^lines 
which I think every woman ought to have graven on 
her heart's core : 

Let this great maxim be my virtue's guide : 
In part, we is to blame that has been tried — 
He comes too near who comes to be denied. 

Margaret, unfortunately, piqued herself on defying 
the world, and the world (mighty abstraction though 
it be) never suffers itself to be braved or slighted 
with impunity; and so I believe Mrs. Midmeton 
found, to her cost, when, after the lapse of a few yeaars, 
she appeared to be gradually losing ''caste" in 
society. 

All these things considered, there could scarc^y 
have been found a less fitting chaperon for a girl like 
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Lucy; yet Mrs. Sidney coold not endure that a 
dau^ter of hers should be compelled to '^ blush un- 
eeen, or waste her sweetness on the desert air ;*' and 
as many circumstances precluded her fiom personally 
escorting her daughter, it waa finally agreed that 
Margaret shouldact as her proxy; and, at the age of 
seyenteen, Lucy was fairly launched into society, I 
ccmfesB I trembled, for Lucy had one of those malle- 
able characters which are peculiarly open to the first 
impz^ession, but which having once received the stamp, 
retain it indelibly. Her disposition was gentle and 
affectionate, but she had little energy of mind, or 
strength of character, and far less natjural or acquired 
talent, than either of her sisters. She was the least 
clev^, as Margaret was'the least beautiful of the family. 
But I soon found I had little cause fi)r uneasiness : 
Lucy's heart was in her home, her tastes were 
simple her oceupatiims and pleasures alike domestic, 
and she shrunk from the career which was now 

Xa to her; indeed, such was her distaste, that 
r attending two or three baUs, she w^t so bitterly, 
and petitioned so vehemently to be allowed to spend 
her evenings in the accustomed manner, that Mr. 
Sidney interfered, and desired that she niight be 
permitted to follow the bent of her own inclinations. 
This was all-sufficient with Mrs. Sidney, who knew, 
fixHn experience, that the slightest contradiction to 
her husband's will had now an alarming effect on his 
health and spirits ; but she indemnified herself for this 
restraint on her feelings, by venting querulous com- 
pliants, of which I was,fortne most part, the chosen, 
although rather unwilling, auditor. 

" And so," she would say to me, " I have now given 
up all hopes of Lucy's ever marrying. What will be- 
come of her and Viola, when Charles and 1 are gone? 
Ah, Dorothy, you cannot picture to yourself the feel- 
ings of a mother at the prospect of leaving her chil- 
dren friendless and portionless in the wide world ; 
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for althougli I do not doubt that Mr. I'Middletcm 
would, in case of the worst, afford them an asjlum, 
yet those unfortunate bickerings between him and 
Margaret would render it anything but a pleasant 
home for Viola and Lucy ;" then after a pause, during 
which she had been busily employed in working orer 
a spoilt leaf in her embroidery, Mrs. Sidney continued 
— " I sometimes think, Dorothy, for a person of your 
neglected education, you are astonishingly often right 
in your observations ; I remember that you used to 
say riches, and the luxuries of life, were not at all in- 
dispensable to Yiohi's happiness ; and truly, when I see 
how wonderfully she has accommodated herself to our 
change of circumstances — ^how cheerMly, too, she has 
relinquished all her little elegant pleasures and aeoomp- 
lishments, — ^I begin to think there was some troth in 
your remark. I am sure that could I have foreseen 
all that has since come to pass, I would gladly hav^e 
permitted her to marry some one or other of her nu- 
merous suitors, whom she might, perchance, hare pre- 
ferred to Lord Glenalbert ; K>r I cannot help imagin- 
ing, that some prior attachment must have been the 
cause of her breaking off so advantageous a match ; 
only, to be sure, I have never known Viola act deceit- 
fully towards me, and, if you remember, Dorothy, I 
asked her at the time of Lord Glenalbert's dedarution 
if she had any prior attachment, and she sokmaoly 
assured me to the contrary. It has always \heesa a 
complete mystery to me ; the more especially as I 
have frequently thought Charles knew something of 
the matter ; if so, he has kept it a profound secret. I 
am sure I have never concealed anything from Charles, 
and he certainly need not have been amid of trusting 
me. 

I did not answer Mrs. Sidney, for I was thinking 
how worse than vain were all these retrospections, and 
was reflecting how surely, if the time were to come 
over again, Mrs. Sidney would act in the self-some 
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mmmer, when I was startled from my reverie by 
hearing her exclaim, in a tone of real anguish, ^' I am 
sure no mother need envy me my feelings ; bereft as 
I am of both my sons, the one a nigitiye, the other an 
exile in a strange land. That James yet lives, I can- 
not for one instant doubt, but I dare not pray for his 
return whilst his father continues so implacable, and 
declares that he will never see him again : but what 
cuts me to the heart, Dorothy, is, that I fear Dick has 
forgotten me, it is so long since we have heard from 
him." . 

JXxB. Sidney here wept uncontrolledly, and it was 
some time before I could console her. These out- 
pourings of grief were, however, very rare; and, 
although indulging from time to time in fruitless 
lamentations, Mrs. Sidney was, in reality, far happier 
than she could be induced to think herself; and day 
by day she was getting more accustomed to the many 
privations incidental to her loss of fortune. 

But I now bethink me, I have quite forgotten to 
mention how the blameless Mrs. Brookes and her 
daughter have sped, since the bankruptcy. The fact 
is, that immediately after that calamitous* event, Mrs. 
Brookes signified to Mr. Sidney, in-no very scrupulous 
language, her determination ot breaking off all inter- 
course with a family whom she said she should *' always 
regard as the murderers of her ever-to-be-lamented 
husband." This estrangement did not occasion us any 
very deep anxiety. 

We afterwards incidentally heard that Mrs. Brookes 
had suppHed her ever-to-be-lamented spouse's place 
greatly to her own satisfaction, and that Miss Brookes, 
having quarrelled with her new papa, had established 
herself as humble companion to some dowager mar- 
chioness or countess, whose name I have forgotten. 
How Miss Brookes — who had been in the constant 
habit of exalting her own judgment into an arbitary 
standard, from which she permitted no appeal, — ^how 
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she — ^who would have mamtained to her dying day, 
that ^' the shield was all of gold/' sooner than she would 
have heen persuaded to view the opposite side — ^how 
she, I say, could have filled this same situation (which 
Madame de Maintenon has felicitously designated the 
** task of amusing the unamusable,") with satisfaction 
to either herself or her patroness, is a problem which 
I ha¥e neyer had an opportuniiy of solving. But 
digressions in writing are as tedious as the gamdous 
narratives of old age, or, -w-^'s speeches in the 
house, so I hasten to retrace my steps. 

Thus, as I hare said in the comm^icemeiit of this 
chapter, without any incident to vary the monotony 
of our Uves, six years passed away. To me this period 
seemed a resting-^laoe in the journey of life ; to Viola 
and Lucy Sidney it was a time of " calm and sinless 
peace." Why, why was it of such short duration P or 

rather, why was it succeeded by but I must 

not anticipate. 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears ; 

My heart is idly stirr'd : 
For the same somid is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard. 

Wordsworth. 

Maboabet having one morning, by dint of persua* 
sions, remonstrances, and raillery, prevailed on Viola 
and myself to accompany her to a public exhibition of 
pictures, we set forth at an early hour, in order that 
we might avoid the concourse of persons who would 
be attracted thither at a later period of the day ; but 
Marpret, with her usual heedless inconsideration of 
the feelings of others, had contrived, by loitering on 
the way, straying into shops, and keeping up a lively 
and continuous chat witn every individual of her 
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acquaiQtaQce whom she chaaoed to meet, so to prolong 
the time, that we reached our place of destLoation at 
the rery hour which the votaries of fashion seem, by 
one accord, to have selected 'for their daily lounge. 
The rooms were, therefore, crowded to excess, and 
&tigaed by my ineffectual efforts to obtain a satisfac- 
tory view of the pictures, I turned my attention &om 
the ideal representations of loveliness, to the animated 
beauties by whom I was surrounded ; and pre-eminent 
amongst these, appeared a very elegant young woman,, 
who was leading by the hand a remarkabfy pretty 
child of about four years old, whose observation she 
was^ as I thought, vainly endeavouring to attract 
towards the pictures. The lady was taS, her figure 
slightlv inclining to embonpoint, her complexion radi- 
antly mr, her eyes of a bright scintillatmg blue, and 
her hair of that pale golden tint which time out of 
mind has excited the rhapsodies of poets and lovers. 
To me, at least, she seemed the very perfection of 
northern beauty. 

'^ How very absurd it is to show off a child at these 
kind of places," observed Margaret, who was evidently 
much disconcerted that she had not brought her own 
little girl to share in the tribute of admiration which 
was so lavishly bestowed by the assembled company 
on that beautmil child ; at my re(|uest, however, she 
asked an exquisite who was hovenng near her if he 
were acquainted with the name of my fair incognita. 

"Ton my word, I ought to know," lisped the 
youth, *^ but my memory is so inhospitable ; I saw both 
ner and her husband almost every day last year, when 
I was in Italy ; they were considered quite a pattern 
pair ; the lady, in particular, was most exemplary in 
her devotion, and as she was very much the &shion at 
Borne, all the Italian ladies began imitating so fair an 
^sample ; husbands rose to an extraordinary premium, 
whilst cavalieri serventi were quite at a discount. It 
really was as singular as it was refreshing, to witness- 
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Buch comugal affection after a union of four years, lor 
so long I understood they bad been married." 

"And can't you remember her name?" said Mar- 
garet ; " how very stupid you must be." 

" Iteally, Mrs. Middleton, I am greatly indebted to 
you for your very flattering opinion," replied the dis- 
concerted beau, who evidentlj^ thought he had been 
most particularly brilliant durmg the last few minutes 
" however," he continued, "** I can inform you thus 
much, she is the daughter of a Scotch duke, the Jhske 
of Teviotdale, I thiri, but I'll see if I can learn h&r 
name for you:" so saying, he walked away; I did 
not await his return, for I now crossed the room to 
Viola, whom I had observed standing for the last 
quarter of an hour before a small picture, on whidi 
she was gazing intently. Knowing as I did her ex- 
quisite taste in painting, I was prepared to see some- 
thing very beautiful, but on looting at the picture I 
was far more perplexed than delighted. It represented 
a distant view of the ocean, the waters of which were 
of a dark yet singularly vivid blue, the sun was sinking 
behind the lofty hills in " one unclouded blaze of living 
light." The surrounding country was wild, grand, and 
unquestionably foreign ; such also was the costume of 
the solitary figure in the foreground of the landscape : 
so far all was beautiful and in keeping, yet was I sorely 
puzzled to account for that indescribable EngUsh air 
which pervaded the attitude, which betrayed itself in 
every Imeament of the hero of the picture. I turned to 
the catalogue, where I found only the words " Portrait 
of a gentleman in the costume of the Corsair," and I was 
smiling within myself at the palpable discrepancy which 
the slight form, light hair, and eyes of the individiuBl 
before me presented to the poet's description, when 
suddenly I was struck with some vague recollections 
to which I vainly strove to assign any particular asso- 
ciation, yet it seemed to me that, at some former 
period of my life, I must have looked on that picture ; 
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^md I was on the point of applying to Viola for infor- 
nmtion, when the uttle girl whom I had before noticed 
^suddenly rushed past me, and springing towards the 
picture, exclaimed, "There's papa! papa!" 

The beautiful young woman whom I had previously 
reimorked slowly made her way through the crowd, 
issod advanced to the very spot where Viola and I were 
standing ; she was now leaning on the arm of a gentle- 
mxxu I looked at him, — could it be? I thought, — 
but no, he was much stouter and older too, and the hair 
had worn away jQrom the temples and the crown of his 
head. I perceived all this at a glance, for the little 
girlt on springing eagerly into his arms, had knocked 
•Mai hat to the ground. I could not move, my feet 
seemed firmly planted to the ground, and I listened 
mth breathless eamestaiess to each word that fell from 
their lips. 

" I told you how it would be," said the lady, " she 
knew it instantly, — you see it mtist be like." 

" Indeed then it was very clever of you, my little 
l^tary," observed the father affectionately, as he placed 
the child on the ground, and parted the clustering 
locks which were now shading her eyes ; " it was very 
clever," he repeated, " to recognize me in that foolisn 
masquerade attire ; I am sure I look like a merry An- 
jdsew ; but you would have it so, Elizabeth." 

^And was not that the dress," said the lady, "in 
which I first saw you at the marchesa's fiincy ball ?"• 

There was something of almost adulatory tenderness 
in. the tone of voice in which these words were uttered : 
that tone in which I love to hear a man address a wo- 
man, especially if that woman be his wife ; but which, 
to me at least, has in it something singularly disagree- 
able, when, as in the present case, the relative position 
-of the parties is reversed. 

Had there been any thing wanting to convince me 
that Lord Glenalbert stood before me, I could not 
liave fiuled to recognise him, as I marked the more 
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than national horror of attracting obserFation whidi 
he evinced, as he said, " Mj dear Elizabeth, we shall 
be laughed at ; these pretty speeches were all veiT 
well in the land of love and song, but here they win 
infeUibly expose us to ridicule." 

I now looked at Yiola, she was alarmingly pale : 
from the moment of Lord Glenalbert's approach she 
had been yainly striying to force her way through the 
crowd ; but she could not do so without incurring the 
risk of attracting his obserration, which she seemed 
sedulously to avoid. On the side opposite to that 
which Lord Olenalbert occupied, we were completely 
hemmed in, owing to the next picture to the '^ Corsair" 
being the chef d^csuvre of the exhibition. It repre- 
sented the interior of an anatomist's study, where 
''dead men's rattling bones, and reeky shanks, and 
yellow chapless skulls," were strewn about in ghastly 
profusion ; this picture was the grand focus of attrac- 
tion, the ladies, in particular, although yehemently 
protesting that "it was far too shocking to look at," 
were yet clustering round it with inde&tigable i>er- 
severance. To pass on that side was therefore im- 
practicable ; but Yiola, now bending low her head, 
endeavoured to glide hastily by Lord G-lenalbert ; he 
saw her anxiety, and politely moved his little girl out 
of her way ; in doing so he looked intently at her, but 
quickly turned his face away with the expression of 
one who silently acknowledges that he is mistak^ii. 
Yiola was now passing rapidly on, when Margaret, 
who was at the opposite end of the apartment, ex- 
claimed in her usual careless way (too careless, alas ! 
she was of appearances), " Yiola, do come and look at 
this picture." Immediately Lord Glenalbert was at 
Yiola's side, and pouring forth questions, trivial in 
themselves, yet were they uttered m that tone of deep 
interest in which a man never fails to address the 
woman whom he has once sincerely loved. I heard 
him ask after every member of her family, even " Cou- 
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sin Dorothy" was not forgotten. I must say I thought 
this rather strange, for I was at that very moment 
standing close beside him: I could see indeed that 
Lord Glenalbert was much aged, — I could see too 
that Viola was sadly changed, yet I did think that 
those fourteen years had passed very lightly over 
my head, — I certainly did not fancy that I was much, 
if at all, altered ; I would have given worlds to say, 
" Don't you know me, my lord ?" but I felt that I 
should burst into tears if I spoke. 

Lord Glenalbert now addressed his wife, and said, 
^* Elizabeth, this is Miss Sidney.*' 

Lady Glenalbert stooped down and untied and tied 
the strings of her child's bonnet three or four times 
consecutively. 

" Elizabeth, my love," said Lord Glenalbert, in 
rather a louder tone, " allow me to introduce you to 
Miss Sidney." 

Lady Glenalbert curtseved as slightly^ as it was 
possible for her to do without actual incivility ; and 
Yiola returning her salutation in a hurried manner, 
passed quickly on to where Margaret stood. 

" Why, Glenalbert, you told me she was handsome," 
said Lady Glenalbert, in a tone half petulant, half 
triumphant. 

" She is much altered," replied Lord Glenalbert 
very gravely, " I should scarcely have known her ;'* 
then placing his little girl on his shoulder, he said, 
*^ Come, my little Mary, we will have a race down 
stairs, and see if mamma can overtake us." 
^ ^Mamma's so fat, she can't run," exclaimed the 
little girl, as she clapped her tiny hands with delight, 
whilst Ladv Glenalbert followed with a stately, and, 
as I thought, somewhat sullen tread ; the comers of 
her beautiful mouth, too, were rather drawn down. 

And so they vanished from my sight. ^ 

1 I have never seen them since. 
{ * * « * 
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CHAPTEEXXY. 

Though other ties be snapped in twain. 
And those we both lov'd long be gone ; 

As we did part, well meet again 
With none of our affection flown. 

A. H. P. 

Alas ! this acliing head, this throbbing heart, this 
trembling hand, that scarce can guide my pen, these 
quivering nerves, this sinking frame, for which even 
life itself does seem too heavy a burden, — ^these tell 
me in language whose eloquent " meaning needs not 
the aid of speech," that for me the leech's skill would 
be exerted all in vain. A little while, and I shall be 
laid on that bed (where but a short time since I 
passed so many weary hours), never again to rise th«e- 
from. Por thy sake, Viola, I could have wished ta 
live, for thou I know wilt weep for me, as friend has 
never wept for friend ; and busy memory, with fond- 
delusive art, will picture me to thee in colours all too 
bright and fair ! 

Much am I tempted to bequeath to thee (I have 
naught else to leave) this faitnful record of my feel- 
ings ; then shalt thou know, when I am gone, how 
dear thou wert to me, who ilfever knew one dearer 

but no — it may not be ; for I have herein too 

freely spoken of those whose very foibles should be 
sacred in thy sight ; then be not mine the hand to liB; 
the veil which wiou I know with filial reverence hast 
ever thrown o'er their errors ; no, rather shall this 
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MS. be laid by my side in the grave, and never, never 
ma^ its least guarded sentiments rise up in judgment 
against me ! It has beguiled many a weary nour, and 
banished many a "vexing thought;" and even now 
will I continue it awhile, for in so doing I shall be 
thinking, musing, writing of thee, Viola. 

"Who that has studied the foregone histories of his 
fellow-men, or turned his retrospective glance upon 
his own past life, but must have observed how surely, 
after a period of unwonted tranquillity, do events, 
whether for good or evil, crowd upon each other with 
bewildering rapidity, tread, so to say, upon each other's 
kibes« Thus, perhaps, was it that only a few months 
after our interview with Lord Glenalbert, as we were 
sitting together one evening in full conclave, absorbed 
in our various occupations, a letter was handed to 
Mrs. Sidney, which the servant said had been left by 
a man in an outlandish dress, whom she believed to 
be an Indian ; Mrs. Sidney looked at the superscrip- 
tion, and shrieked, rather than exclaimed, " It is from 
Pick ; he must be in England ; open it Dorothy, and 
read it quickly." 

This, however, was no easy task, as Dick was far 
from beiQg a proficient in the art of caligraphy. I soon 
convinced Mrs. Sidney that her son could not be in 
England, as the letter was dated from Calcutta. Dick 
commenced, as usual, with a fine tirade against exist- 
ing authorities, complaints of the rascSity of the 
natives, bemoanings over the deterioration of the 
times, vehement lamentations concerning the clippings 
of pay, reductions of income, &c., and mingled threat* 
and bewailings as to the injustice with which he had 
been treated. Then he continued as follows (there is 
rather an undue economy of particles, but I copy his 
style verbatim) : "And so, my dear mother, you com- 
plain of my long silence — ^think I have forgotten you 
— ^no such thing — ^fact is, never could spin a longyarDy 
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especially about self. The bearer of this letter (who 
has been a kind Mend to me) will give all particaUurs 
anent your humble servant ; he will tell you that I 
have been dangerously ill — am now quite recov«red— - 
stouter and heartier than^ever, — ^but perhaps he ivill 
forget to tell you, that, under Providence, I owe my re- 
storation to the care he took of me — ^had no claim upon 
him — is not one of us — ^by which, I mean, does not be- 
long to our regiment. The &ct is, I was quite tired of 
being sent further and further up the counixy — ^brought 
to my mind * Goldsmith's Deserted Village,' and Mr. 
Strickland's school. * JEoresco referens' — ^got leave of 
absence, and away I scudded to Calcutta— ^famous fun 
— govemment^house-^fancy baUs— theatricals. In- 
troduced hj a mutual Mend to Mr. Lyndham (the 
bearer of this letter) — accompanied him and others to 
a distant part of the country, on a tiger^hunting expe- 
dition—would not go upon an eleph^t, as did all the 
rest — ^thought it inglorious — so mounted upon horse- 
back — contrived to get seriouslj hurt — ^was conveyed 
back agam to Calcutta— taken m by Lyndham^-^prait 
six months at his house — ^princely establishment*^ 
splendid fortune — ^liberal fellow — high in his profes- 
sion — ^has gained ^golden opinions &om all sorts of 
people' — somewhat too grave and bookish for me. 
And now, my dear mother, I have a favour to ask. 
Mr. Lyndham is returning to England, after many 
years' absence ; I therefore beg, that &rmy sake, you 
will show him every civility. Whilst he remains in 
London, let your house be his home — at least, until he 
establishes himself to his entire satisfaction. Only I 
eaution Tou not to have any spec upon him — ^won't do 
— slip through your fingers— ne something resembles 
that chivalrous hero of whom Viola used to sing, who 
' loved and who rode away, away ;' at least, there are 
many strange rumours afloat hereof his inconstancy. 
PicWeness, thy name is man ! By the bye, he seems 
io have known some of you in former days \ and, 
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^ nibmk oniised to tlie inmy mood,' lAu^bed heartily 
whieA I tcdd bim of the trioks I uaed to^j old D<«o- 
thy. How ia die ? — rum touch she was, to be Bujre ; 
— I laeazi, if OTor I have a windfall to send her an 
Indian shawl, to fenoe her &om the rheumatasm— tell 
her so, with my loye. 

'' No time for any flourishing Faledietory niesaages. 
'^ BeUeve me to be, 

" Your inestimable fkm, 
BiCHAS9 Comr-de-Lion Sipvst. 

''PA Lyndham purposes 'hailing oat' at the 
Clarendon; youmastinakethead¥anceB,ashe]sfttll 
e£ a tiiousond whimaiiesl oroehets about intruding, 

As I finidied readii^, Yiola left the room, and Mrs. 
Sidnejr exekimed, '^ Of counie we must pay him every 
attention. I wax sure wecan nerer m&dm&j evince 
our aense of the kindness he has shown to Piek. Oh, 
Charififl, ifyou would but cs31 upon him; at least we 
muat make an exception in his £svour, and ask him to 
<liane(r. I shall write diieetly, and entreat that he 
will fiiyenr me with a Tifiit to-morrow. Just look again 
at ike letter, Dorotiiy, and aee what Dick says about 
hia friend having known lis m former days. liyndham 
was, I tiiink, the name you " 

^^lyndimm," interrupted Mr. Sidney, suddenly 
sfaBrting from a reTcrie ; '^ surdy I have heard that 
name befiire, but whereor when I know not. There 
10 onfy one aubjeet now, on whidi my memory never 
foibme." 

''Oh ! Charles, Charles," resumed his wife, '' what 
iatlieiiiseof always roTeriang to your misfortunes? I 
wish you eould bring to your mind who this Mr. 
Xigpdham is." Mrs. Sidney mnsed awhile, and then 
and, " Perhaps Marg^t knows : very likely, he was 
one of her ocmntless flirts before her marriage." 

I was very ^ad £hak no one tbonght of applying to 
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xne for information; and, availing myself of the first 
pause in the conversation, I left the apartment^dn 
order that I might seek for Viola. I found her, as I 
expected, in her own rooiii ; but scarcely was I pre- 
pared for the scene that met my view. She was Icneel- 
ing before a large, old-fiishioned chair, her arms were 
resting on it, and her &ce was concealed in her Sands, 
" Viola," I said, but she did not heed me. " Viola^" 
I repeated, and she sprang from the ground, find 
threw her arms about my neck. It was long ere ^he 
could speak, and when, at length, that tumultuous 
rush of feeling (which seems for awhile to make the 
heart pause, and to stem the even current of the 
blood) found its vent in words, I easily perceive4 liat 
no fears or doubts of Mr. Lyndham's oonstaney 
chequered the enthusiastic joy with which she hailed 
his return. The frequent reports of his fickleness 
which had been, from time to time, whispered in her 
reluctant ear, and which were confirmed by her 
brother's letter, — these, I found, she regarded only 
as the struggles of a heart which had vainly striven to 
free itself from a hcmeless passion, but which, after 
every unsuccessful effort, had returned to its first and 
only love. I gazed on her as she spoke. Her cheeks 
were flushed as I had not seen them for many long 
years, her eyes were animated with hope, the puU^ of 
existence was beating high with joy. I could not find 
it in my heart to croak &rth the raven's boding note, 
80 I left her to indulge her own bright and ^wing 
dreams. On my return to the diawing«room, I &und 
that Mrs. Sidney, who rather prided herself on " I'do- 
quence du billet," had penned one of her most persua- 
sive notes to Mr. Lynaham, entreating that he would 
favour her with a call early on the ensuing n^omia^. 
But our menage now only consisted of two man- 
servants, neither of whom was at the time available, 
BO Mrs. Sidney was constrained to wait until the 
morrow before she could despatch her letter, and then 
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'g^tly to her disappointment, she was informed that 
-Mi*. Lyndham had slept at the Clarendon the previous 
creinng, but had early that morning taken his depar- 
ttire for the south of England. It was added, however, 
he was expected back shortly, and Mrs. Sidney's letter 
should be given him immediately on his arrival. This, 
I thought, argued ill for Viola's buoyaait expectations ; 
surely, I reflected, if Mr. Lyndham had been anxious 
to see her again, he would have awaited the result of 
Dick's letter ; for I could scarcely believe him to be 
ignorant of the fovourable mention of himself, which 
was therein contained. Yiola entertained a different 
iOfpinion : she argued that it was just like her brother, 
to write without communicating the contents of his 
letter, or even waiting to ascertain whether those 
contents might be agreeable to him who formed the 
chief subject of them. Besides, she added, he remem- 
bers the scorn and contumely with which, in former 
days, my father received his overtures, and he doubt- 
less shrinks firom exposing himself to similar treat- 
ment. 

Alas, for Viola ! Alas for her who was usually so 
clear-sighted, whose judgment was wont to be so 
penetrating, so calm, so collected! How must her 
reasoning powers have been now biassed by her feel- 
ingsj her mind warped by pre-conceived notions ; or 
how could she thus have forgotten that little cause 
had the wealthy Anglo-Indian now to fear a con- 
temptuous reception from the bankrupt merchant P 
The mention of Mr. Lyndham's departure for the 
south of England affected her strangely, 

" Was he, then, she asked a thousand times during 
the day, " was he staying at Turretcliff— -had his 
friendship for Erank Herbert continued during that 
long lapse of years — ^was it probable that Lady Sarah, 
who had slighted her, would receive him again under 
"tier roof ; and if so, could he view with indifference 
sceneis and persons which must be associated in his 
o 2 
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mind witih a period of deep iknd thrilling intefetfef 
She belieTedy from her own feelings, that it was im- 
possible it should be so. Ye^ as weeks passed 
away, and Mr. Lyndham still continued to absent 
himself, I perceived, with anxiety, that her brow again 
wore an expression of snxions thonght, that her step 
was less springy, and her spirits had become Tarying 
and unequal. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

At the first aght 
They haye changed ejee, 

BHAXflPBAmB. 

Kot the pangs of hope defisrr'd 

Mv tormeDted boaom tear :-^ 
On the tomb oi hope interred 

Scowls the spectre of despair. 

MOKTGOIIBBT. 

It was the third of September, — I remember it well 
by this same token, that it was Viola's birthday — 
Margaret's two children were spending the afternoon 
with us, and more turbulent, seditious, riotous little 
beii^ it would be impossible to imagine ; a second 
edition were they of Margaret and Dick ; but^ alas ! 
neither " revised nor corrededP The boy had even a 
trick of Bichard's face! Mrs. Sidney, with the two- 
fold feeling of maternity strong at her heart, was jet 
so deafened by their tumultuous proceedings, as &in 
to ensconce herself in a distant comer of the apart- 
ment, where, seated behind her huge embirpideiy- 
frame, she was effectually screened from their view, 
and sheltered from their attacks. Wearied out by 
my ineffectual efforts to amuse them, I, too, had 
retired &om the immediate scene of action, and lead- 
ing my aching head upon my hand, watched their 
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gambols as thej were now yictiinising Viola and Lucj^ 
t» their hearto' content. 

At that moment, notwithstanding all my partial 
lore for Tiola, I could not but be ferdbiy strudL by 
tiieiemai^ble contrast which the sisters presented 
to eadi other. Lucy was seated on the ground, and 
the little girl haying taken out the comb firom h^ 
loi^ hair, it was floating around her in luxuriant pro- 
fusion : venr loTely she looked, as in the full glow of 
?routh and health, and yigour, she was romping and 
.oughing with the child, imd, child-like, was she enjoy- 
ing the exuberant mirth of the moment. The httiie 
boy, seeing his nster so well employed, wasbeutupon 
amusing himself in like manner, and clambering up 
the bacx of Viola's chair, he endeavoured to dispossess 
lier of her cap, in order that he might pull down her 
hair. This, howerer, Viola strenuously resisted ; but 
the boy, who was an infemt Hercules, had succeeded 
in pushing it oyer her brow, and in disarranging her 
onus, until they &11 in disheyelled masses oyer her 
^es, giying to her fiided and careworn countenoncea 
peculiarly forlorn appearance, for Vic^ had arriyed at 
that period of life when a woman is eyer more or less 
dependent upon the odyentitious aid of the toilette. 
Tte din had now reached its climax, forthe littie boy» 
lessdered yiolent by opposition, had begun to scream 
most yigoroualy, in which satisfectory exercise of the 
Inngs he was soon joined by his sister, who seemed 
fired with a laudable spirit of emulation, and wisely 
resdyed upon not suffering herself to be outdone in 
an exploit strictly feminine. So great was the uproar, 
that a knock at the street-door was unheeded by any 
of the party, and I started as I felt the sleere of my 
gown yiolently pulled, and heard the yoice of the maid- 
seryant loudly proclaiming in my ear, '^ A gentleman, 
ma 'am." I looked up, aim, wrapped in his trayelling- 
doak, his hat drawn as usual oyer his brow, 1 saw the 
talt fbrm of Mr. Lyndhom standing a few paces within 
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tbe doorway. Hifl eagle eye ahot a keen riftnee 
around, but I obseryed that his gaze fiistened tkpon; 
Lucy, who, now first perceiving him^ rose from 1^ 
floor, deeply blushing beneath tltftt fitted regards r 3?lie 
children's shrill voices were instantaneously hushed; 
the little girl flew to me, whilst her brother hid ham 
face in Viola's lap. 

Mr. Lyndham now quickly advanced towards Ltu^^, 
and exclaimed, '^Have years so changed me^Yidiv 
that you should fiiil to recognise me P " 

^' xou mistake me," said Lucy, colouring yet oiora 
deeply ; " there is Viola." 

His countenance fell; he did not approa<^ het, hat 
he remained for a second transfixed to the spot, wUkt 
the expression of his eye ^ke plainer tiian woirdiy 
'' Can that wreck be indeed Viohi Sidney ?" 

A pang of almost spasmodic agony seemed, for a 
moment, to convulse Viola's features ; but it was antf 
for a moment, and disengaging herself fiN)m the child's 
tenacious grasp, she advanced to Mr. Lyndham, and, 
extending nernand to him, said, and her voice Mteo^ 
not as she spoke — '^ You thizik Lucy like me, Mr. 
Lyndham ; she is generally considered so : like what I 
was," she added, m a tremulous accent, but qmekly 
recovering herself, continued, *^ I claim the prisilege 
of an old acquaintance ; you must allow me to ixtilm* 
duce you to my mother." 

Mrs. Sidney had been so intently absorbed in iier 
occupation, as to be, for a few moments, unawaze tf 
the presence of a stranger ; she now, however, hi»tily 
pushed aside her embroidery^&ame, and in another 
second was seated by Mx. Lyndham, pouring fortibi 
questions respecting her son's well-doing and weU- 
being, which were answered by him in the kindest 
and most considerate manner. After having satisfiBd 
Mrs. Sidney as to her son's perfect convalesccmeei 
Mr. Lyndhiun was about to take his leave, but Mm. 
Sidney importuned him so earnestly to stay dinner^ 
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tbivt;^ after iiinumerable excuses, whieh were as eon- 
stttat]^ OTC^niled, he suffered himself to be prevailed 
upoa. 

JStever did that resohite power of self-oontarol, for 
wiodh Yiola was so remarkaDle, shine forth more con- 
sfitiUDUsly than on this eventfiil evening. I listened 
to her with astonishment, as I heard her taking part 
in the general conversation ; aad» when called upon to 
dor so, addressing^ Mr. Lyndham in that tone of calm 
and even Mendlyinterest, with which common acquaint* 
aooea are wont to accost each other. At first there 
was evident constraint in his manner; but quickly 
foUcrwibig her lead, he shook off his embarrassment, 
and anamng himself of his almost unrivalled convert 
sa;tional powers, seemed bent upon allowing no time 
for personal allusions, or inopportune reflections to 
obtnide themseilves. In this feat he was greatly 
aided by Margaret, who, having returned suddenly 
&om a fetshionable watering-pl^oe, where she had 
been passing the last two months, had volunteered 
her company at dinner ; and less, I think, from the 
love' of display than from that collision of minds, that 
stimulus which one eminent talker ever affords to 
another, she was firing repartee after repartee, and 
keej^io^ up the iball of conversation with unwearied 
sjgimA Even Mr. Sidney seemed, on that evening, to 
forget his griefs ; and, for the first time since ^the 
btaskniptoy, I detected, ever and anon, a smile lurk- 
mg in Hie coiner of his mouth. 

It wflA late when Mr. Lyndham took his departure, 
and I observed that Viola listened without emotion to 
the tribute of admiration which Margaret lavishly 
bestowed on what she laughingly termed his iocietarian 
powers ; cabnly too did she &ar her mother unhe^- 
tatingty pronounce him 'Hhe most delightful person 
whom she had ever encountered ;'' and she gently 
smibdas Lucy declared, that " when she looked upon 
him,, her imagination floated back to the days of 
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knigiits and paladms, (tf romaaiee and scfig, audi 
cUrarT/* I must own tbat I wm oompleletf dMeihrei 
by Yiola's manner, and, long after they had ail retired 
t6 rest, I sat rmninating orer the prolmble csumi Aat 
miglit peirduinee hsfo induced a cwa^gp of BedtiiflMKl. 
Hf^ sne, I thongiit, like hmi, been slioeked bf the 
personal rarages which time had madeP bat no, l felt 
this was inmossible, for Mr. Lyndlnm was not m the 
least altered. Before fan depiurture, he had, HlwiaaiFf 
men cf his datk eonplexioo, looked some ten ot fifteen 
yeaors old^ than his aetoal age; and now time, wiA a 
fine sense of retribotiTe justice, was makiBg ym due 
reparation, for Mr. Lyndham certainly did not appeMt 
tanare aged one ssngle year since last I saw hmf; be- 
sides, I could not bi^ mentally m^koawledge &«t had 
he come among us bent and emaciated, wret^ed and 
porerty-stricken, Viola's devoted afeetioii wcrald hare 
known no diEninution, perhapa it wookt rather hav^e 
strengthened her lore. 

In manner, too, Mr. Lyndham had deeided^ tea* 
proved ; there was a pervading suavity »eid amenity, 
a studious consideration for the forimgs of olhert, 
which in former days he had never evinced; evesi to 
me he was now sedulously polite. The edncatim of 
the worid, the school 'of Hfe, had, as far as mif^ be 
judged from outward eireumBtanees, greatly beneited 

Once only during the evening had Vida evifieed 
any agitation ; and that was when, in answ^ to % 
question addressed to him by Mrs. Sidney, as to tiie 
cause of his long absence from town, Mr. I^rndham 
said that he had been summoned on lega^ bunnese by 
an old friend who had lately succeeded, in right of his 
mother, to a magnificent estate in the south. l%ere 
was a tremor on Viola's lip as she asked, ^la Lady 
Sarah thai dead?" 

*^ She is," replied Mr. Lyndham hurriedly ; and he 
quickly changed the conversation. _^ Viela wae evi- 
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dlmOiy not sware thsfc tbe had followed the tnui <^ 
bar own i^i^ts lafelier l^aa of Mr. Lp^bam's 
wombi, wlien %h» tims divined thsir be wis ftUndiiig to 
TuaeekHS and its inhafaiteDts; but with tMs solitarj 
exioffptioay Ykia bad never, even for one moment, lost 
ber setf-possession. 

Mido^lbt eame, and found me musing. At length 
I resolved upon refcoiDg to rest ; as I passed YioWs 
asaslBieni^ I was smpnsed to find, from the light that 
gleamed beneatii tbe doorway, that die at test was 
waiaelfd as nijadfr I paused one moraent, and I dis- 
tiocitlj beard her pMxng tbe loesa with huiried and 
vaimea step; I uiomg}^ too that I distmguisbed a 
fSsiiit aob* Agitaifced asl was, I paused not to coniider, 
bist hastyiy tln^fw open tbe door. In the centre of 
tbe room stood YiolSy an cqpen letter was in her hand, 
wUkt ibe firagments of anotber biy strewn about the 
Son; she was in tbe act of trampling a withered 
fbw^ b^ieath ber feet; a email casket was on the 
table near ber ; I had^ aeem that casket before. 

^Wbst do you b»e, conam Dorothy,'* abe ex- 
cfaimed; *^ why are yon zKit in bed P if you have any 
tfaii^ to say, speak it qoiekly. I would be alone." 

Itesr sweet, rihery-toned voice was harsh and un* 
taneful, its accents grated on n^ ear. There was an 
nomatiiral fibre in ber eye, and a fiiSroe exeitement in 
ber manner wHcb scarod ma It was the first time 
die bad ever spoken nnidndly to me : it was tile iorst 
tnne she had made me feel my presence might bo 
deemed introHve, and bursting mto tears I turned to 
leaife tbe i^Murtment. 

**ror^ve me, Dorothy," she said; "forgive me if 
unintentionaQy I have pained you ; but tiiere are sor- 
rows which we w(mld veil from eveiy e^e, which we 
would fain conceal even from ourselves^ there are 
grie& for which Mendship has no bahn — affeetion no 
scface. Then leave me, oh, leave me. It is over, 
DcKTottry, it is past ; fool, fool that I have been ! That 
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look, that one look, what did it not reveal ? Hpjp^s 
fondly dierished, which had burned biightly tWu^ 
that long series of years ; a love which neither timtf 
nor doubt, nor absence, had had the power one moment 
to estrange; all, all vanished before that.withamg^ . 
blightinglook." 

Unabk longer to restrain my indignation, t ex- 
claimed, " ralrohearted, dishonourable ^*' 

" No, no, no," said Viola, interrupting me, " I have . 
only myself to blame. What right had I to .expeict 
that it should be otherwise P He has broken no m- 
sagement. By no vows of constancy did h& bind, 
himself at parting ; no protestations of uncharifi^TW 
affection did he offer ; we separated mutually free lana 
unfettered. He returns sSfcer nearly fifteen yeara' 
absence ; he finds me altered, my bloom fieuled, - my 
youth fled ; fled too is that joyous spirit which once 
had power to charm him. He silently acknowledges 
that nis feelings towards me are changed even «3 1 am 
changed. There is nothing dishonourable in this. 
Sut never shall he know my folly, for weU shall my 
woman's pride combat my woman's love." She sank 
her head upon the table, and we were silent for many 
minutes ; tnen suddenly throwing herself before me, 
she said, " Cousin Dorothy, faitmiilly have you kept 
my secret during a weary course of years : you ,will 
not now, I think, betray me ; yet promise me^ that, 
whatever strange chances may be&l, whatever un^iie- 
seen ev^its may occur, — ^that, in short, let what will 
betide, it shall never escape your lips that once I was 
beloved by Lyndham, that he was — ^that he, alas ! is — 
all in all to me.' 

I thought that she must be under the influence of 
delirium, or how could she imagine that if^ after haying 
for so long a period religioue^ kept the trust reposed 
in me, at a tune, too, ^en I behoved her love to be 
reciprocated, I should now, when I saw her crushed 
to the earth, when I knew her to be virtually rejected, 
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basely betray the confidence she bid placed in meP 
Gtieved and offended, I answered, ''You might hare 
spared ine this, Yiola ; you at least should have known 
me better ; but since you thus doubt my truth, it is 
possible that my bare promise may scarcely content 
you ; bind me, tnerefore, by any oath you may please 
to name, — ^I will subscribe to it.*' 

" I adjure you, then," said Viola, " by the sacred 
memory of your mother.*' 

Tbe intensity of despair had civen a wild sublimity 
to ber manner, and a tone of lofly command to her 
voice'; she looked as must have looked a prophetess of 
oM at the moment of inspiration. 

*• A more solemn adjuration, Viola, you could not 
have chosen, but I accept it." 

'' And now,'* she sai^ relapsing into her usual calm, 
self-possessed manner, ''here perishes the last me- 
mento of my folljr ;" as she spoke she held over the 
candle a letter, which at one glance I recognised to be 
the same she had received mim Mr. Lyndham a few 
days before his departure. The flame caught it^ and 
quickly it was consumed; she gazed fixedly on it 
until it was reduced to ashes, and then tuniing to 
me, said, " Good night!" she put her hand within 
mine, it was icy colc^ and shot a sudden chill even 
to the very marrow of my bones. I seem to feel that 
touch now. 

♦* €tood night," she said ; " you have seen me, Do- 
rothy, in my hour of weakness, but it is for ever 
passed. I am purposed that to-morrow shall find me 
fitrong to endure, and resolute to act." 

I left her, — to weep, to watch, to pray, to meditate, 
to-^anything but sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared. 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hutj-footed thne 
For parting us, — O ! and is all fi>cgot % 



However we do praue ouraelvefly 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfiim. 
More longingr, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women's are." Shakspeabs. 

I BABBsot trust mjBelf to particulame ihe oocuf- 
lenees of l^e next few months. Suffice it then to say, 
tiiat soon, too soon, I perceived, wherefore Yiola had 
so earnestly extorted &om me i^t promise of seeresy. 
Her natnraUy quick peiception, sharpened as it was 
by her peciuiar situation (for what so quick to 
mscem, or sensitive to feel, as slighted love), had 
^uibled heat witii '^ prophetic eye," to foresee tiiat 
which I only perceived a&er the li^se of manjr weeks. 

There was much in l^e guilelesa sim^eily and 
feminine softness of Lucy's character, whick "bote a 
strong analogy to the poeVa exquisite delineation of 
iMoranda; and not more pure, more devoted, and 
scarcely more sudden was the love which the fair 
Milanese conceived for Ferdinand, than that which 
Lucy soon betrayed for Lyndham. So strictlv secluded 
indeed had been her life since the days of her child- 
hood, that she might almost have said with Miranda, 
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^'This is the third num that e'er I Baw;" and truly 
could she have averred, ^' the first that e'^ I sighed 
for." 

To one of Mr. Lyndham's haughty and imperioue 
disposition, few thin^ could have been iiu«e attaictiTe 
than Lucy's deroted tenderness, which ipoke in her 
^es, and betrayed itself in every word she uttered, 
mere was a deference to hia opinions, a rapt attention 
to his discourse, a trembling susoei>tibili^ to his 
praiae, and an almost tearful deprecation of his dis- 
pleasure, which could not fail to eaptirate, nor leas 
perhaps did her girlish beauty win aa him who was an 
avowed idolater of feminine lordineas. Still even to Mr. 
Lyndham, I would not willin^y be unjust ; and eerton 
it is, thatno socmer did he perceive the interest he had 
excited in Lucy's young and inezperieoeed heart, than 
he made a &int enort to detach himself from the £uKsi- 
nations of her society. But no sooner did Mrs. Sidney 
perceive that Mr. Lyndham discontinued his daily 
visits, than she Hterallv besieged him with notes of 
invitation and expostulation; even Mr. Sidney, with 
unwonted exertion, joined his entreaties to those of 
his wife. And let it be remmnbered that it waa no 
l(Hi^er the heartless ambitkm of worldly-nunded pannte 
fitdvinfi; with unbeeomum eagerness to separate them- 
aelves from a beloved chiU, and pennitting her to leave 
the '' heaven seieoe and pure oi parents' smilesy" for 
a more brilliant, yet perchance £ur less happy hoiDe; 
but it was the anxious straggles of those who wene 
antic^ating, with heart&lt anguish, a period when 
their tenderly nurtured daughter should be depNendent 
on the precarious aid and niggard charily of kinamen 
and fioends; it was the pardonable, the natural efforfes 
of those who were seeking an aqrlum, a refuge for 
their ehild, I mifi^ht say their children, since Afrs.^Kd- 
ney fiequantly observed to me, that if '^ Lucy did but 
macry Lyndham, there would be a pamaaent and 
hi^y home secured for Yi<da." 
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Mr. Lyndham was not proof agaiost Lucj's tooitil 
eyes, or ner mother's flattering persuasions, and oaee 
again he became a constant visitor at our house. E& 
conduct was now marked by the wildest capticet at 
one moment he would apj^ear devoted to Luqr, reading 
her every thought, anticipating her every wish * ishe 
next, he would turn from her with an impukiVe^gee- 
tnre, and meet her pleading eye with cold repuMve 
looks. 

In the mean time Viola acted as none oth^ but Viola 
Sidney eould have acted. There ws^ no pique or 
studied avoidance in her manner, no feminine caprice, 
no bursts of reckless gaiety or iU-suppressed jetfousy ; 
she was calm, self-possessed, coBsistent. Only, I 
observed, that she carefully avoided bang, for one in- 
stant, alone with Lucy; she shrunk £rom the oooi- 
fidence which the latter seemed at each moment ready 
to repose in her. Poor Lucy had now, for the first 
time, to suffer in silence; and little was she calculated 
to bear up against the twofold trial of Mr. Lyndham^s 
wayward mconsistency and Viola's mysterious estrange- 
ment, — ^for such, of course, it must have appeared to 
her. At len^h, Lucy's health sank beneath the 
trial; she feU ill — seriously ill — and then it was that 
love, ieabusy, self, all was forgotten by Vi<da,— all, 
save that her gentle, guileless, inoffending sisteir might 
be lost to her through her ovm harsh neglect V^^r, 
with morbid anxiety, she accused herself of being the 
sole cause of Lucy's illness. 

Some weeks passed away — ^Lucy remained Unguid 
and spiritless, but all danger was over ; still she could 
not be prevailed upon to leave her apartment ; Viola 
and I were, therefore, sitting with her one m<»nitig. 
Lucy lay upon the couch, her eyes were closed, bat 
her frequent sighs, her restless movements, and the 
tears thiat were chasing each other down her cheeks, 
all betokened that she was not sleeping. Viola Bat 
at some Httle distance ; a book was in her hand^but I 
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ohlived that her ejes oonstaiitly wondered from its 
pag^) and were as constantly fixed upon Lucy, with 
a look of mingled love and anxiety. At length she 
rose abmptly from her chair, and, placing herself next 
•to her sister, said, '^Lucy, we hare been too long 
estranged. Have you forgotten the time when we 
w^re twins in heart, and mind, and deed ; when each 
thought of thine found its responsive echo in my 
breast, when joy would have been unwelcome to thee 
if undiared by me, when sorrow lost its sting whilst 
I waa near to suffer with you P Dear Lucy, let us 
lire o'er those happy hours once again." 

"My own sister," replied Lucy, "how my. h^art 
leaps to hear those fond, endearing words^^to feel 
your anus about m^ neck ; — oh, keep them there one 
minute longer, xou know not how this unnatural 
restraiat has galled me ; how I have longed to kiss 
theethu9 and thus, to throw myself into your arms, 
And weep as now I do ;" and then, in a burst of un- 
controllable agony, the long dreaded confidence was 
Ibroed upon Viola. With ^lish minuteness, she 
dwelt upon each word, expatiated on every gesture, 
and lingered over every recollection that was con- 
nected witii Mr. Lyndham. That he loved her, she 
said, Ae could not doubt ; but that he had hinted dui^ 
and inclination were waging strange confiict in his 
heart; she believed that he considered himself bound 
by some early promise — Abound in honour to one whom 
he had ceased to love. " Tou weep, Yiola,"|[said the 
agitated girl, in conclusion ; " you weep for me ; you 
have marked his altered manner, his cold abstracted 
air ;^ oh! had he ever gazed on you as he has gazed on 
me-4uid he ever spoken to you as he has spoken to 
me, you would not marvel at the deep, devoted love 1 
bear him." 

As she finished speaking, Lucy threw herself back 
upon the couch in dl the abandonment of effortless, 
8elf<<H>mmiserating sorrow. 
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VidaeoTerad her fioewitijn h^ hands, aad, i&t ^4Ssw 
momentBy seemed to quasi beneath that baxSul vfimti%\ 
atrugg^, the conflicfcof the better nature a^iaat the 
worst ; at length she rose fiom ihe 80&^ and, taking 
her aiater'a hand, said, " I thmk, Lacjy bf maldi^ a 
very fll%ht effort, yoa vonld be ^laiblea to jam iia«t 
dinner to-dsy; I am sme that mj&tber laisaea jou; 
he does not c^eak, bat he looks louad thetaUe,>aM ia 
eTidfintij giiered at fiodisg your chair uaoo^aipiad ; 
and jmi well know how mj mothw jGoeta 09«r your 
ODntuuuMl abaeuoe ; beaidesy Mr. Lyndhsm difMi witii 
us to-day, and— -'^ 

•^ << yniaxAtte should I see hun, TxcHm ?" mtenrapted 
Jjacj^ with a alight degree ef petolanee foreign to her 
diancter; ^wherefixre, but to nake me^if ftmfSbie, 
more wzetdbed than I am now ? " 

''Nay, dear I/vaej, do not aak me why ; will it not 
OGntent you, if I aay that I am eonTinoed ib will be 
for Tonr future hamineBf ?'' 

'' Well," rejoined Lucy, affectiooatd^, '' if you 
adviae it, I will do so. You are always n^t, Yiua : 
who 18 tiiere aowiae and good as you? But yet, if 
Mr. Lyndfaam ihonld ajpeak unkindly to mck J am 
anre I could not bear it ; it would break my heaft." 

<" Dear Luey," r^ed Yiok, '' credit me that .those 
hearts whidi are dnetile to reoetTo impreasio^s, aod 
atrong to retam them, wiU^like moat mallealderthius, 
bear mueh toqA uaage ere ibej^ do loeak." She 
apokethia dowlyand aadly; but immediatriy added, 
in a tone of fineedgaiety, " ISow I wiU laa^e ymi to 
lepoae awUle, and oouain Dorothy shall aooompanyme, 
fi>r ahe ia of BO aooablo a temjperameni^ that m^ I 
know, woidd weep with you, were it onljr for the aake 
of beanoig you company : aee," ahe continaed as the 
scalding tears now fell thick and&st down my dbeeks, 
*^aeeif the sympathetic drops have not already begun 
to flaw. Dear Doxothy," she whispered, '' tiua will 
never do ;" and taking my hand Yiola led §m firnn 
the apartment. 
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Two or three hours after the conversation above 
Telated, having occasion to enter the general sitting- 
room, I found it occupied by Mr. Lyndham and Viola. 
He was leaning agamst the mantel-piece ; his brow 
was knitted, his lips compressed, every muscle and 
lineament seemed tutorea into a state of rigid com- 
posure. Yiola sat at some little distance ; the expres- 
sion of her countenance was one of lofty tranqui&ity, 
save that a slight curl of the nether lip betokened 
that there lurked a feeling of proud disdain beneath 
that calm demeanour ; on perceiving me, she rose from 
the chair, whilst Mr. Lyndham said, " Is this your 
final determination, Miss Sidney P" 

^' It is the settled purpose of my soul," replied 
Viola^ firmly ; " fixed beyond the power of change." 
After a moment's pause, she added, ^' You said well, 
Mr. Lyndham ; it were, indeed, vain to expect that 
the fiur buds of promise which gladdened our spring, 
should reblossom in the autumn of our lives. I under- 
stand you; I have long understood you: ours would 
not now be a happy union ; you feel it — ^I know it. 
I had hoped to have been spared this explanation : I 
thoufi^ht that my conduct would have interpreted for 

me ; but " she was interrupted, for Lucy entered 

at this moment, leaning on, or rather clinging to her 
mother. Slight, very slight, must have been the 
burden of tmit exquisite^ moulded, yet somewhat 
fragile form; but, strange to say, Mrs. Sidney ap- 
peared to totter beneath it, and withdrew her sup- 
porting arm so suddenly, that Lucy lost her balance, 
and would inevitably have fallen to the ground, had 
not Mr. Lyndham sprung across the room, and received 
her in his arms, f^or a few minutes I was occupied 
in soothing and attending on Lucy, as, overcome 
by conflicting emotions, she appeared, each instant, 
on the point of faintmg ; and when, at length, I 
turned to speak tp Viola, I found that she had quitted 
the apartment. , . ., 
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Ajid now why sliotdd I aay more ? lb cannt^t be 
dmlbted that Mr. lijndhEin proposed thot tott ^tbd.- 
ing, still less can it be doubtea that Imcy joyftflty 
accepted Mm. 



CHAPTER" XXVIII. 

K<or sesd ^er -sweet aister in aadaeiB away : 
She hears the beUs rmgii^ — she sees her deiMUi;^ 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 

Hatites Batlet. 
In aooth I oannot smile, and will not weep to-day. 

W. H. BSQOKFIBLS. 

Ws stood arotmd the altar. The book was dosod 
— ihe prayer was prayed — the marriage ceremonr was 
over, and the bride-wife, weeping, blushing, trembling, 
threw herself into Ihe bride-maid's arms. Long — long 
and fervent was the parting embrace of the two sisters ; 
and when, at length, Vida disengaged herself from 
Lucy's encirding arms, she turned to Mr. Lyndham, 
and, ext^ding her hand said, " Stavenfir ever ^len 
wm P That tone, those words, that atf^de, what 
did they not recall ? Time, distance, space, seenwed at 
Once annihilated. Again I stood in that familiar 
toom ; again I saw the mid-day ^un pouring his mel- 
lowed rays on all around ; again I heard that pide girl, 
as I heard her then, with voice of agony pronouncing 
that same parting benediction on mm, of whom she 
fendly believed that, 'mid earth's countless myriads,. 
Ihere could not be found his peer. 

What magic spell was there in those words, that <mi 
hearing them Mr. Lyndham should start so violently ? 
Why Gud his dieek flush, and his voice filter, as he 
said, "Farewell?" Why were there legible on his 
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dark brow tiie waddxip of some inwairi otmBktf 

wiaioDB of yooth^and lore, and beauty (sudi beaoij-aB 
be migbt BeTorbope to see agHm,)ioae beforo biama 
m all ike -mid ookmring of hywaoe years. IVell, 
pedbims, it was &r Lucy, that die ooidd not lead 
Mr. Lyndbam's thougbts at tbit moment ; — well, per- 
bflpSy 18 it for many a yomg wife, that sbe may sot 
lead ber husband's heart at tiie very moment when 
the irrevocable yow has been pronounced, that binds 
bim to ber f (ht erer ! 

How long I stood abaoibed in these mminstions I 
know not; but I was roused bom my reverie on 
hearing Mib. Sidney say, ^ Gome, Dirarothy, since 
ObarliM has taken the absiurdwbim into bis head, that 
Xaey and Lyndham shoidd set off fiNHn the drarebr 
door, we will, at least, see tiiem to the rery last 
aomeut; besides," she wUspered, ^ I want to look at 
the travelling-carriage.*' 

Mechudcdly I followed Mrs. Sidney. I have an 
inLdisfcinct recollection of the plain, dark chariot, of the 
servants, and postilicms, so gav mi '' point device in 
their aoeontvementB," of l^e four greys Q£r. Lynd- 
bam's own greys) pawing the grouiMi with impsti^ioe. 
I remember Mrs. Sidney's beaming April counte- 
nance, as, smiling through her tears, she said, '' Well, 
Dorothy, even Lord Glenalbert could not have gone 
off in better style than this !" I remember, too, Lui^ 
throwing her arms about my neck, and bounding into 
the carnage, followed by Mr. Lyndham. — In another 
moment a cloud of dust concealed them from our 
view. 

Margaret's carriage then drew up, and was followed 
by our own humbler vehicle. My foot was on the 
steps, when I suddenly exclaimed, " Where is Viola P" 

" Ah, where is Viola?" was echoed by the rest of 
the party. 

TnmakaoiiBly we rushed bads into Ae ohnick. A 
p 2 
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Btniager, who was loitering in the aisle, perceiving 
oxa anxiety, said, '' The lady is ill ; she has been, 
earned into the yestry." Thither I hastened; and 
there, pale and motionless as the marble, lay extended 
the form of Viola Sidney. I raised her in my arms, 
and, chafing her hands and temples, whispered, '^ Viola, 
dearest, you have borne up well ; you surely will. not 
now give way.'* She seemed to recognise mv voice, 
for, raising herself &om my arms, she said, ^^ Xakd me 

home ." 

Supported by Mr. Middleton and myself, Viola noir 
walked down the aisle, whilst Mrs. Sidney and Mar- 
garet followed close behind us ; and I distinctly heard 
the former say, " How strange is this : I aeyer knew 
Viola &int but once before in her life, and that was 
en that disastrous evening when Lord Glenalbert 
went away ; but you, Margaret, were too young at the 
time, to r^nember anything about it ; however, cousin 
Dorothy will tell you all ." 

Here the MS. breaiks off abruptly. The last two or three pages 
are so blotted and blurred as to be almost illegible. The band< 
writing is tremulous, as of one suffering from severe bodily indis- 
position, or mental agitation. — £d. 
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